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Lover of theOut-of:Doors 


THE LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND 
WOODCRAFT by Ernest Thompson Seton 


OU have a friend, who has 

shared the pleasures and the 

hardships of the trail with you 
—who has swapped yarns with you 
by a camp fire crackling in the still- 
ness of the forest night. You have a 
red-blooded boy who is developing a 
healthy, manly interest in the out-of- 
doors—whose companionship on your 
expeditions in forest and field is the 
joy of your life. 

Age doesn’t matter—your veteran 
sportsman friend and your up-and- 
coming youngster both count Ernest 
Thompson Seton their staunch friend 
—for he is to them and to every lover 
of the open spaces in the world, the 
beloved dean of woodsmen. No one 


else has ever quite revealed the ro- 
mance, splendors and secrets of nature 
as he does in the Library of Pioneer- 
ing and Woodcraft! 

The six handsome volumes, illus- 
trated with more than 1,450 of the 
author’s own inimitable drawings, are 
beautifully bound in national blue 
cloth. Here are over 1,700 pages of 
the most interesting and _ exciting 
woodland lore ever written. Every 


phase of life in the open is included 
in these marvelous books—Hiking 


and Canoeing, Animals and Birds, 
Indian-craft, Woodcraft, Earth and 
Sky and Wild Animals. 

Indeed these books are a superb 
gift for the lover of the out-of-doors! 
They will thrill and fascinate him! 
He will marvel at their accurateness 
and completeness! 

A matchless gift to last a lifetime 
—and you can present it to one or 
more without cutting into the gift 
budget. The low price is payable on 
the easiest of monthly terms. 


Read Them Free Before You Senda Penny! 


See these books yourself! 
You can return them within five days at our 


for free inspection. 


We will immediately ship them to you 


expense or send only $1 as first payment and then $2 a month until 
the drastically low price of $11 has been paid. 


There is no risk—no obligation. 


Mail the coupon NOW. If 


you desire we will ship books to any address you enclose, and with 


your Christmas card. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Ine. 


Dept. S-6412 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. S-6412, 
Garden City, New York. ; 

Gentlemen: Please send me the Library of 
Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 volumes), by 
Ernest Thompson Seton. I shall either return 
these books within 5 days or send you only $1 
as first payment, then $2 a month till the full 
price of $11 is paid. 


(1) Mark X h 
in three-quarter leather, Change terms to 
$1 in 5 days and $2 a month for seven 
months, a total of $15. 
You may enclose any address to which yos 
want books sent direct. 
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of Lasting Service...and Pleasure 


Christmas comes but once a year 
—yet every season offers zestful, 
scrappy fights for the fisherman. 
Your gift of a Pflueger SUPREME 
Reel will be cherished—and remem- 
bered—long after the holidays are 
ended. Every catch that’s made, 
every day that passes will echo your 
greeting—“‘A Merry Christmas, and 
a Happy, Healthy New Year.” 


The name “‘Pflueger” on your gift 
signifies that the best is none too 


good. For—since 1864— fishermen 
have so prized Pflueger workman- 
ship that they demand more Pflue- 
ger fishing tacklethan any other kind. 
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Other solutions to the gift problem: 


PFLUEGER SUMMIT REEL 
PFLUEGER AKRON REEL 
PFLUEGER MEDALIST REEL 
PFLUEGER ATLAPAC REEL 
PFLUEGER OCEANIC REEL 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. FS-12 


E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U.S. 


PFLUE 


PRONOUNCED ‘“FLEW-GER 


FISHING TACKLE, 
Leaders Since I864 


Akron, Ohio 


GER 
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In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
New and Greater Edition 
No. 149 


Send for your free copy. It contains many 
other suggestions for solving the gift prob- 
lem—a valuable reference k on Fresh 
and Salt Water game fish. What they are, 
where found and Tackle recommended. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. Co. 


Dept.FS-12Akron, Ohio 


Pocket Catalog No. 149. 
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The Sportsman’s 


Calendar for 
DECEMBER 


Bench Shows 


Nov. 11-12—Cocker Spaniel Breeders Club 
of New England, Boston, Mass. Mrs. 
R. M. LeFavour, Sec’y, 332 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Field Trials 


Twenty-sixth American Field Futurity, 
for pointer and setter bitches bred on 
or after October 30, 1928. Nominations 
of dams close October 29, 1929. Nomi- 
nations must be made within thirty 
days after bitches have been bred. 
Send for nomination blanks containing 
full information. American Field Pub- 
lishing Company, 440 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

Carolina Field Trial Club, November 18. 
D. H. Shoaf, secretary. 

Twenty-fifth American Field Futurity, 
Vinita, Okla., November 18. American 
Field Pub. Co., 440 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Southwestern Field Trial Club, Vinita, 
Okla.. November 20. Dr. F. M. 
Adams, secretary. 

Lehigh Valley Kennel Club, Allentown, 
Pa., November 22. C. E. Jacobs, secre- 
tary, 1461 North Main Street, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Arkansas Amateur Field Trial Associa- 
tion, Camp Pike, Ark., November 25. 
R. B. Watson, secretary. 

Georgia Field Trial Association, Waynes- 
boro, Ga., December 2. Dr. E. M. 
Wilder, secretary. 

Middle Tennessee Field Trial Associa- 
tion, Lawrenceburg, Tenn., December 
5. A. F. Thomas, secretary, Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 

South Carolina Field Trial Association, 
Eastover, S. C., December 9. J. S. 
O’Neall, secretary. 

Pointer Club of America, Pinehurst, N. 
C., December 16. W. H. McNaughton, 
secretary. 

Cotton States Field Trial Association, 
Jackson, Miss., December 30. R. W. 
Wallace, Jr., secretary. 


1930 

All-American Field Trial Club, January 
6. Dr. T. Benton King, secretary. 

Mid-South Field Trial Club, Jackson, 
Miss., January 6. R. W. Wallace, Jr., 
secretary. ? 

United States Field Trial Club, Holly 
Springs, Miss., January 13. E. B. Coe, 
secretary. 

National Field Trial Championship As- 
sociation, Grand Junction, Tenn., Jan- 
uary 20. C. E. Buckle, secretary. 

Pinehurst Field Trial Club, Pinehurst, N. 
C., January 26. Leonard Tufts, sec- 
retary. 

National Field Trial Club, Union Springs, 
Ala., January 27. R. J. Goode, sec- 
retary. 

Continental Field Trial Club, Union 
Springs, Ala., February 5. F. L. Had- 
kins, secretary. 

Grand Junction Field Trial Club, Holly 
Springs, Miss., February 10. Webster 
Price, secretary. 

Grand American Championship Field 
Trial Club, Holly Springs, Miss., Feb- 
Tuary 17. E. B. Coe, secretary. 

(Continued on page 937) 
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The Ducks of Merrymeeting Bay—tby Allan A. Dale. 
“The rosy flush of dawn across steaming marshes, long lines of ducks 
marching down the sky, the whistle of wings as they head straight into 
the waiting decoys, and the smack of shot thudding into solid plump 
bodies and stiffened wings. . . .” You will want to accompany Mr. Dale 
on this hunt! 


In the January Issue of 


Other features which you cannot afford to miss are: 


Steelheads On 244 Ounces of Bamboo—by Major Law- 
rence Mott. The Major is always pulling off a new “thriller.” This 
time he tells of taking a big steelhead trout on ultra-light tackle. 


Accurate Pistol Shooting—by C. S. Landis. A practical ar- 


ticle on sidearms. 


Dry Days in Deerland—by W. Dustin White. What are a 
few pounds of venison compared to the joys of the chase? The author 
considers this his most enjoyable hunting trip. 


and 
THE SECOND INSTALLMENT OF 


“Tnto the African Blue” 


: BY 
MARTIN JOHNSON 





A DIGNIFIED OLD BULL. 


He was not angry, nor was he afraid. He had probably never been fired at. Had he charged, 
we would have been in a bad fix, as we were out in the open with no cover or refuge. 











Into the African Blue 


High Spots in the Life of a Big Game Photographer 


Te elephant herd was ideally 
placed for still pictures, but we 
wanted action, so leaving Osa 

at the camera, I walked forward to stir 

things up a bit. I succeeded beyond my 
fondest expectations. As I approached, 
the big bull, sensing danger, goose- 
stepped forward a few paces. Then 


he saw me. 


other silently. 
snorted with rage. I 
knew what was coming 
and gathered myself as, 
with a furious grunt, 
he lowered his trunk 
and charged. I turned 
and ran for my life 
while Osa _ cranked 
away with a will... . 


This was on one of 
our early safaris. Bo- 
culy, our elephant 
guide, had come run- 
ning into camp greatly 
excited. He was out 
of breath and raised 
and lowered his hands, 
exclaiming jerkily in 
Swahili: 

“Big elephants — 
big elephants— All to- 
gether — very quiet — 
come quickly!” 

In a few moments 
we had our gun bear- 
ers and camera boys 
with their heavy loads 
under way. Shortly 
after we came up 
with the herd. There 
Were seven animals 
quietly feeding on the 


Instantly his trunk went up and his ears 
spread. For the space of five seconds we gazed at each 
Then his feet stamped angrily and he 


By MARTIN JOHNSON 


Author of “Safari” and “Lion.” 


Epitor’s NotE— All photographs 

reproduced in this story are by 

Martin Johnson, and are . copy- 

righted by the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


IN CAMP. 


Osa became quite fond of her .30-06 Springfield. 


873 


herd to start something. 
big tusker charged. 
It was by the use of such tactics that we some- 


edge of the forest. Three were cows 
and two were bulls—big fellows. 
Two “‘totos” wandered about in the 
tall grass. 

I was afraid to let Osa go forward 
as there was no cover in case the 
beasts charged, so I turned the camera 
over to her while I walked up to the 
It was at this moment that the 


times obtained our 
best pictures but this 
time I had gone too 
close and this old bull 
seemed particularly 
vindictive. The other 
six elephants came tear- 
ing after him and then 
to my surprise and 
consternation a dozen 
more burst out from 
the woods behind and 
joined the stampede. 
The universe seemed 
suddenly filled with 
elephants and they 
were all headed in my 
direction. 

I ran toward the 
camera and Osa con- 
tinued turning the 
crank. Not that she 
Was enjoying it, but 
she knew she was get- 
ting a wonderful bit of 
film and there was 
nothing she could do 
for me yet. As I tore 
up to the camera she 
snatched her rifle from 
her gun boy and fired. 
The big bull stumbled, 
nearly knocking over 
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WE INTERRUPTED THIS FELLOW’S DINNER. 


His face was covered with blood from a topi kill, but later he lay down and preened and washed 
his face much like a tame tabby. 


the camera as he crashed by and fell with a mighty thud. 
Fortunately for us, the balance of the herd split and 


passed on. 


HEN it was all over; Osa sat down. And I must 

confess that my own knees felt a trifle wobbly. It 
had been a pretty close call and I would probably not have 
taken such foolish chances had it not been for my confi- 
dence in Osa’s markmanship. She is a better shot than I 
am and seldom misses her mark even under conditions that 
would shake the nerves of an experienced hunter. She 
shoots only when the need is desperate or on the rarer 
occasions when we collect an unusual specimen for the 
museum; and of course for the pot when necessary. 

I like elephants. They are the fine, upstanding 
middle-class citizens of the jungle. They mind their 
own business, fight little among themselves, are intelligent 
with their young and have a real sense of tribal loyalty. 
They lead a quiet family life, and never prey on other 
animals, 

Years of work in Africa have given me a pretty close 
insight into elephant character. Barring accident, I don’t 
_ think they live much beyond the century mark. Age and 
size give them a dignity and solidity of personality. I 
think the old legend that elephants are blind must come 
from the fact that they plod along much of the time as 
though half asleep, paying little attention to other ani- 
mals. They are so powerful that they are secure from 
attack and have grown careless with the centuries. 

One day Osa asked Boculy how long elephants live. 
He could only say,““Many year.” He couldn’t count far 
enough. And of course he did not know. I think 100 
years is a very old age for them. 

With most game, the larger the herd, the less chance 
there is of getting a decent picture. ‘They stampede too 


easily. But with elephants, the opposite is true. A single 
elephant is always on the alert but a herd is usually more 
careless. 

Illustrating their tribual instinct, I once had to shoot 
a charging elephant to save my life. He was mortally 
wounded and I prepared to shoot again to save him from 
suffering, but before I could raise my gun, two of his 
companions came on either side of him as if to support 
him and he tottered into the forest. 

I’ve seen a mother elephant chastise her toto with her 
trunk, push it into line when it was staggering with 
weariness, and squirt mud over it when it was crying 
from the heat. Generally they are very tolerant with 
their young, but when punishment is needed, it is ad- 
ministered. Young elephants hold on to their mothers’ 
tails when traveling through long grass. When she 
pauses in the shade of a tree, they go to nursing like 
calves. 

We were fortunate to have employed Boculy for our 
elephant guide. I believe he knows more about elephants 
than anyone in the world, 


OCULY is quite a power in his own jungle world. 
Somewhere in the wilds he has a thousand cattle 

and two hundred and fifty camels which some of his 
wandering tribe tend for him when he is on safari with 
the white men. He knows all of the plain and desert 
languages and by some sort of free masonry can get aid 
from any of these people when we need it. There is 
mystery in his inscrutable, wise old face and his knowl- 
edge of the four-footed inhabitants of the wild is abso- 
lutely uncanny. And elephants are his particular forte. 
We call him “little half-brother of the elephants.” If 
Boculy told me I’d find elephants in front of the N. Y. 
Public Library, I’d believe him, for Boculy knows. He 
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HE WAS NOT STARTLED. 


We were photographing this old fellow, when suddenly he saw us. His trunk went up, and after 
getting our wind, he turned and walked away. 


could find “tembo” when every other hunter, white or 
native, would swear every beast had migrated with the 
great rains. He’s done it for us many times. He could 
see things that are invisible to the rest of us. A bit of 
mud dropped from a passing hoof was a printed page to 
him. He could tell what animal had dropped it. The 
bending of grass betrayed to him the kind of game that 
had passed, what direction it had taken and even, at times, 
how long ago it had left its mark on the grass. 

Many of the more obvious signs can be learned by 
anyone who spends much time in the wilds, but the subtle 
differences in the angles of trodden grass, the different 
kinds of mud and other seeming insignificant traces left 
by passing jungle folk were eloquent to Boculy when to 
us they were almost invisible. 

It fascinated me to keep up with him in the field when- 
ever I could, for his lore was so amazing and interesting. 
And the way the old boy had of telling me things made 
it even more so. He would illustrate to. me the different 
prints—the sharp cut of the buffalo’s hoof, killing the 
grass he touches, the huge, soft print of tembo, which 
simply bruises the blades, the four-leafed-clover print of 
the hyena, the water-lily mark of the leopard. As for 
simba, the lion, he leaves little trace for all his weight. 
One rarely find his prints, Swiftly and silently he slips 
through the grass and it rises again, concealing his passage. 


O other African I have ever known approached 
Boculy in skill. It was enough to make one curse 
oneself for incompetence when Boculy would pick out an 
animal that I could barely find with the binoculars. 
And the “little brother of the elephants” would sham- 
ble along, seemingly in a daze and muttering to himself 
so like the tembo for whom we named him. Then when 
you thought, “the idiot is half asleep,” he would stoop, 


pick up a bit of mud or a leaf, sniff the trail and say, 
“Bwana, over by the Old Lady Waterhole you find five 


bull tembo, four cows and three totos.”” And we would. 
That was the amazing part of it. Boculy was always 
right. 


NCE, when I had a lot of good elephant film fin- 

ished, I gave a picture show for Boculy and the 
boys. We sat Boculy on a box next to us and ran off 
several thousand feet of film. It was a joy to watch his 
wrinkled old face, He’d never seen a movie and I doubt 
if he had understood what we’d been doing with all our 
crazy wanderings. All he could say when he saw the 
pictures—many of which showed him _ himself—was 
“Ah-h-h, Ah-h-h.” Words left him. He was tense with 
emotion. 

I certainly enjoyed myself that night. At last I was 
even with Boculy for my magic of the camera was even 
more incomprehensible to him than his weird knowledge 
was to me. 

Right now I’d like to say that the motion picture is 
finally being recognized as the most valuable medium for 
recording exploration and nature study. Paul Rainey. 
made the first real contribution with his classic African 
Hunt and the rest of us have been plodding along since, 
‘gradually building up the quality of our work and the 
public’s interest in it. The thing I’ve striven for is not 
just good pictures, but an interpretation of the life I’ve 
recorded. 

Hunting with the camera has become more important 
to scientific study of wild life than hunting with the rifle. 
Osa and I never shoot except for food or to save ourselves 
or our workers in a dangerous position. As I said before, 
Osa usually holds the gun and it’s my faith in her nerve 
and skill that has made most of our best pictures possible. 
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Government Road, Nairobi. Now a thriving little city in the center 
of the big game fields. 


Our camp in the lion country. 
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Two seconds after this picture was taken this old rhino 
charged us. 


Their tusks gleamed white in the sunlight. 


Hyenas on the bait. A flashlight photo. 
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BOCULY. 


Greatest of all elephant trackers. We called him “Little Half- 
Brother of the Elephants,” 


Flashlight photo of a leopard. The best picture of this elusive 
beast we ever succeeded in taking. 
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Twice she’s dropped elephants at my feet. Once a lion 
charged me in the open. I kept on cranking because she 
held the gun. At fifteen feet she fired. It didn’t stop 
him. She fired again and he dropped so close I could 
touch his mane with my toe. 

I usually get so intent on the pictures I’m getting that 
I don’t even realize the danger. Osa looks out for that. 


HOTOGRAPHING wild life isn’t a tea party. 

It’s a mighty dangerous business for the fellow who 
hasn’t had a lot of experience—who doesn’t know just 
what chances he can take with a margin of safety. After 
years in the jungle, one gets to sense the attitude of the 
animals—to have an instinct as to how far one can go. 
Naturally, we take every precaution. Sometimes our 
enthusiasm takes us beyond the dictates of common sense. 
And then, there’s always a decided uncertainty with wild 
animals that can upset all one’s calculations. So there 
have been times when Osa’s marksmanship has been the 
only salvation for us and our films. 

Camera hunting isn’t a career I’d advise for many 
people, but it’s a thrilling life if you like it. But for 
every thrill there may be days, perhaps weeks of dull, tir- 
ing preparation. Sometimes after endless labor of track- 
ing, planning, lugging cameras and equipment, getting 
right up with the beasts you’re looking for, you don’t get 
a decent bit of film. Then again, you get a picture that 
makes you want to stand out in the middle of the desert 
and shout the tidings to the world. 

With Boculy finding so many elephants for us we grad- 
ually became so accustomed to the big beasts that we hadn’t 
as much fear of them as we should have had. 

One day we nearly got into a sérious situation with a 
herd of four.. We had started down the trail after break- 


| fast when Osa spotted a young bulj and three females in 
a donga below’us. I got some good film. After’a while 


the elephants came out into the open, gathering grass and 
throwing it over themselves, Suddenly we heard the roar 
of a grass fire. We were on a little peninsula of land 
where the donga took a turn. Before we could get out, 
we were surrounded with burning grass. The only thing 
to do was to go over the little cliff almost on top of the 
elephants. 

We scrambled down, barely escaping broken necks and 
cameras. As we landed, the elephants caught the scent of 
fire. With a wild trumpeting they rushed for the far side 
of the donga and we followed. It was pure accident that 
they didn’t come our way. 

I’ve spoken of the tribal instincts of tembo. I’ve 
often seen an elephant separated by several hundred yards 
from the rest of the herd, warn the others of some ap- 
proaching danger. How they do it, I don’t know. One 
can almost believe they communicate by some kind of 
mental signal. 


N one occasion when we were in our blind at night, 
along file of elephants came down for water. As 
they approached our flashlight apparatus, they stopped. 
For several minutes, they hesitated, their trunks waving 
in the air.. Then one left the herd. Every fifteen feet or 
so, he would stop and wave his trunk. He seemed puz- 
zled. Finally he went back to the herd. They had a 
conference. There wasn’t a‘ sound, but they stood at 
a lot of old ladies whispering together. Finally they 
went to the water by another route. We got no pictures 
that night. 

One old female got the habit of breaking into our 
vegetable garden at Lake Paradise. She particularly liked 
sweet potatoes. She was quite orderly about it, picking 
a space of about ten square feet every night, eating every- 
thing in that space and going away without damaging 
anything else. 
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We found that this old lady was entering our bomba 
at a hole she had made beside a great yellowwood tree. 
Here we set up our wires and cameras with the mechan- 
ism set so the elephant would spring the flashlight herself. 
We'd scarcely gone to bed when we heard the boom. We 
dashed out in our pajamas. She had disappeared, carrying 
away a considerable portion of the bomba. We were too 
excited to wait till morning to develop the plates so rushed 
to the laboratory at once. The pictures were wonderfully 
clear. What a thrill we got from every good picture—a 
greater kick than any hunter can know. 

Although we doubted that she would return, we set up 
the apparatus again the following night. Again we heard 
the flashlight boom and again we rushed out in our 
pajamas and developed film. 


HE third night we heard the crashing of branches 

on the edge of the forest. There was the old lady 
contentedly feeding. To show her independence, she 
strolled through the hole in the bomba and down the line 
of houses where my boys slept, quietly ripping off the 
thatched roofs as she went. In a moment the blacks came 
tumbling out of their huts, frightened to death. Old 
tembo disappeared in the forest. 

It’s unusual for the African elephant to consciously 
come near man or his habitations. The Indian elephant, 
on the other hand, is easily tamed. This is no reflection 
on his character. Rather is he a jungle philosopher who 
realizes the hopelessness of resisting man, He is generally 
treated kindly, the work is light in proportion to his 
strength, he eats regularly, so he simply accepts life as he 
finds it. 

I am inclined to doubt the stories of an elephant’s vin- 
dictiveness. Practically any animal will remember for a 


short time a person who had harmed him; but their mem- 
ories are not strong and gradually they forget. 
When really aroused, the elephant can be terrible and 


vindictive, but as far as I have observed, he only wants to 
kill when his indignation has been aroused by unwar- 
ranted intrusion. ‘There is often something comic about 
them because of their great bulk and their usual indiffer- 
ence to what goes on around them. 

One astonishing thing is the way, for all their great 
size, they can vanish so noiselessly into the forest. I have 
seen them melt out of sight with little or no apparent 
movement. I say again that I like elephants. ‘The 
majority of them are normally kind, conservative, know 
their place in life and are content to keep it. 

The rhinoceros, on the other hand, is a stupid old idiot. 
He’s always in a bad humor, always grunting, looking for 
trouble and fighting. He hasn’t a friend in the world, 
even among his own kind, and doesn’t deserve one. They 
rarely travel in herds and never mix with other animals. 
They’ll fight each other for no reason, they'll attack a 
person without provocafion. They just seem to hate the 
world on principle, Many times I’ve been treed by an 
angry rhino. 

Philip Percival, Africa’s most noted big game hunter, 
tells me that the rhino’s reputation for a nasty disposition 
comes largely from the fact that he dozes most of the day 
and when man disturbs him he wakes up half frightened, 
half angry and full of resentment. But I really feel that 
the rhino is just naturally a disagreeable fellow. His 
whole attitude when you come on him is, “Come on, I dare 
you to fight.” And without giving you time to say you’re 
sorry for disturbing him, he charges. 


NE day we found a big fellow. I managed to get 
a few pictures before he discovered us. Then he 
caught our scent. The only refuge near was a small 
thorn tree. I put Osa up as the rhino came for us in 
short, goose-like jumps. A little ways from us, he hesi- 
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ee fi 
AN IRRITABLE OLD RHINO. 


Osa was always running into trouble with rhinos. It was no 
wonder she learned to hate them, 


E . > gl 
I LIKE ELEPHANTS. 


They attend to their own business and do not prey on other 
creatures. 
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MT. KENYA FROM NANYUKI. 


Eternally snow-capped and the headwaters of some of the 

finest trout streams in the world. Here the angler can 

take brown and rainbow trout and see elephants, rhinos 
and buffalos in the surrounding forest. 


COMMON ZEBRA. 


No two zebra are marked alike. A close study of 
this picture will show a great variety of markings. 


ti 


NIGHT AT LAKE PARADISE. 


All kinds of wild life came to the lake at 
night and we got some wonderful flash- 
light pictures right near our home. 


A KENYA LANDSCAPE. 


Much of the game country is flat and uninteresting, 
but the hill country is beautiful. 


Giraffes on the Serengeti Plains. 
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Few animals respond to leadership as does the elephant, 
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Two rhinos we met unexpectedly, Abyssinian bushbucks. 
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tated and pawed the ground angrily. Then he charged. 
It was amusing to see the nine boys and myself scrambling 
up that miserable little tree after Osa. It was hardly 
big enough to hold three of us. But fortunately the 
rhino decided he had vanquished us. He circled the tree 
and then dashed off. 


NE morning as I came out of our tent, I saw three 

rhino moving toward camp. They were fighting 

and running at the same time. Suddenly they all disap- 
peared in the brush. 

After breakfast Osa and Saunderson, my Scotch <assis- 
tant, started out for rhinos, Saunderson and one of the 
boys went into the bushes. Suddenly I heard a scream. 
Then two shots and more screams—another shot. Osa 
and I dashed into the bushes. Saunderson was stretched 
out on the ground, his clothing torn and covered with 
blood. I thought for a moment he was dead, but when I 
lifted him, found the beast had got him in the legs. He 
was badly cut up. 

When he was able to talk he told me he'd nearly 
stepped on the rhino. She charged, He got in several 
shots but couldn’t stop her and she gored him. The next 
day one of my blacks was trampled by a baby rhino. 

Sometimes I’ve been able to head off a charge by shout- 
ing and waving my arms, but when either lion, rhino or 
elephant was really aroused, we usually had to climb a 
tree or shoot. 

One day we 
were watching a 
female with her 
young one drink- 
ing at a little pool. 
Suddenly Osa 
nudged me I 
turned in time to 
see a big bull rhino 
coming for us. I 
started to get some 
fine film, calling ‘to 
Osa to stop him 
with a shot if nec- 


essary. I thought 
it might be a false 
charge. But Osa 


didn’t think so and 
as he came within 
thirty feet of the 
camera, she shot 
for the brain and 
dropped him. 

The rhino does 
most of his drink- 
ing at night. 
When through he 
usually wallows 
around in the mud 
a while and picks 
a fight with one 
of his kind. He 
spends a good deal 
of the night wan- 
dering about, 
grunting and 
squealing. 

In one way or 
another we came 
to know a good 
deal about the 
rhinoceros. T hey 
are pretty well 
distributed over 
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A FOREST RHINO. 
We got very close to him by moving carefully, 
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the whole of East Africa. But at times the rhino work 
got on my nerves. ‘They’re a stupid animal and there 
wasn’t nearly the interest in photographing them that 
there was with elephants, lions and others of the jungle 
folk. 

Little is known about the white rhino, and it was for 
the purpose of securing some good film of this rare beast 
that Osa and I journeyed up the White Nile with Mr. 
George Eastman and Albert Kaiser, his physician. Mr. 
Eastman was after a white rhino and an elephant, both 
of which he got in Uganda. He then returned to Rejaf 
in the Sudan, boarded his private houseboat, the “Dal,” 
and returned to Khartoum, while Osa and I returned to 
the Congo where we photographed the pigmies at Gum- 
barie. We then safaried across to Uganda. 

In the Congo we had secured the services of Ed. (We 
could not remember his last name—it was a jaw-breaker. ) 
Ed was an Italian and a fine mechanic, besides being a 
dandy fellow. He spoke several native languages and 
was a good worker. With him we hired a two-ton truck, 
but it never had less than three tons loaded inside its big 
body (trunks and camping equipment—cameras and cam- 
era supplies, to say nothing of eleven black boys). Osa 
and I rode in the front seat with Ed. 


W535 picked up two servants at Aba in the Congo. 
One of them, a good-looking young fellow named 
Mogo, about sixteen years of age, we got out of the jail. 
He was a biga- 
mist, having two 
wives and refusing 
to support either 
of them, The 
other boy was just 
an ordinary porter 
who tried to do 
boy’s duties, but 
Mogo was a char- 
acter. He had 
formerly been Mr. 
Eastman’s boy, and 
although he did 
not know much 
about his work, he 
was such a happy, 
good-looking kid 
that we liked him. 
He would break 
out laughing at 
anything and since 
he tried hard to 
please, he succeed- 
ed, and Mr. East- 
man overlooked his 
shortcomings. 
Rhino camp was 
full of natives at 
this time. A new 
village was being 
built and thousands 
of natives were 
bringing in °* grass. 
It was most inter- 
esting to watch the 
®various types as 
they carried their 
loads down the 
street. It was 
over a mile long; 
clean as could be. 
In fact, if one 
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HE RESENTED THE INTRUSION AND CHARGED. 
was one time we had to shoot it out. Osa’s bullet stopped this rhino a few paces in front 


of the camera, 


ELEPHANTS IN THE LAKE PARADISE REGION. 
Note the bull’s broken tusks. These were probably broken bending trees. 
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Simple WT ee 
Tale of i aaa 
an Old- - rf 
Fashioned : 
Christmas 


EGGY was 
disconsolate, 
and no won- 


der. ‘“My nice seat 
is gone . . . one of 
those darn’ deer 
has eaten it all 
up!” she wailed, 
pointing to a’round, 
vacant-looking hole 
in the deep snow 
where, less then an 
hour ago, I had 
deposited a_ nice, 
fat little pad of 
green cedar tips, 
just right to sit on. 
“Never mind! 
I’ll make you an- 
other, and you can 
sit right on it and 
keep the ‘darn’ deer’ 
from devouring this 
one,” I told her. She 
brightened visibly, 
for it is really no fun 
sitting on a cold 
snowbank waiting 
for a bunch of white- 
tails to mosey up and 
pose for their por- 
traits . . . especially in the tag end of December, with 
Christmas only one day away. 
“I supposed the human scent on those boughs would 
keep ’em away, though,” she continued. ‘Who'd ever 
suppose they’d walk right up and eat that 
cedar just a few minutes after we left it?” 
“This is the Allagash.. . and the deer 
aren’t educated . . . much, anyway. Do 
you think they’d act that way, down 
river?” I asked. 

Starting off toward the 
swamp, I shouted back, “You 
can stay where you are, and 
I'll drive a bunch of ’em right 
up where you can get a crack 
at em with the Graflex.” Peggy 
nodded, settled back resignedly 
on the new cedar seat, and 
awaited the arrival of the 
promised deer herd. Making a 
wide circle, to get to the wind- 

ward, I gradually cut in toward 
the “yard,” and soon had five or six 
deer bounding off ahead of me up the little 
that led to Peggy. I waited a few 


A Hudsonian 
chickadee lit 
on my hand. 


trail 


Christmas Eve 
on the Allagash 


“Buck fever! 
all those deer grouped right in front of you.” 
cast face stopped further comments effectively, and I has- 
tened to atone for my critical comment. 


“Never mind, we'll get plenty of pictures before the 
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moments, and then 
fired a couple of 
shots from the big 
45 automatic... 
the agreed signal. 
The deer went 
on at increased 
speed. Clearing the 
edge of the cedars, 
I caught sight of 
them, well bunched, 
standing in a pic- 
turesque group 
within twenty feet 
of the waiting Peg- 
gy and the Graflex. 
The deer broke 
and plunged off, 
snow spurting in 
their wake . . and 
I plodded up and 
joined the lady. “Did 
you get your picture?” 
I asked expectantly. 
She looked at me. 
“Oh! Weren’t 
they lovely?” she 
said excitedly, and 
then, penitently, “! 
forgot all about the 
camera.” 
Might have known you'd have it, with 
Her down- 


winter is over,” I consoled her. ‘There must be fifty in 
this one yard. 

We went back to the lake, and Peggy made up for 
missing the deer picture by photographing a Hudsonian 
chickadee which alighted on my outstretched hand. 
Darker than eur regular chickadee, with an auburn patch 
on the lower sides of their bodies, they are among the 
tamest of the far northern winter birds, and we had sev- 
eral of them in the vicinity of our camp. 

The little camp itself looked pretty nice, the day before 
Christmas, so we took a picture of it as we entered the 


yard. 


7 VE got to get busy! We have invited the Game 
Warden and his wife to take Christmas dinner with 
us tomorrow night ... and I haven’t even made a 
cake,” declared Peggy, taking off her snowshoes and 
brushing loose snow from the soft mackinaw as she spoke. 

Getting up a Christmas meal, in the woods, is a much 
more interesting event than performing the same duty at 
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home in the city. As a rule, 
the raw materials procured in 
town represent merely a heavy 
expenditure of actual cash 
. - - leaving a nice, fat dent 
in the pocketbook, and giving 
only a very sketchy impression 
of the actual source of the 
good things provided for the 
table. 

In the Big Sticks, every 
single item that went into the 
Christmas menu meant some- 
thing. The big haunch of 
venison, which was to be 
served roasted, had formerly 
adorned a mighty buck who 
had been so unfortunate as to 
stop a lean pellet from my 
little Mannlicher. Peggy had 
turned that trick. 

The white partridge breasts 
. one for each of us, put 
up in glass jars with a rich 
cream sauce, represented some 
mighty interesting days with 
the little .22s, and we could 
remember a lot of individual shots which had given us 
plenty of satisfaction at the time. 

The jelly which would go with the roast had been 
made by our own hands from small, dark, ‘mountain 
cranberries, and was a rich wine-color, very tart and 
delicious in flavor. 

Frosting for the big cake would be made from Canadi- 
an maple sugar manufactured only a few miles from 
camp, and the gift-of Leverett Byram, slayer of many 
moose, Leverett had packed us in thirty pounds of the 
sugar .. . and it made very delicious fudge and frosting. 


ND so it went . . . about everything we would use 
for the big dinner of the year came with a bunch 
of wonderful memories attached . . . and most of it had 
cost us nothing but the effort expended in obtaining it. 
Life in the Allagash was tremendously simple, nothing 
of the worry and strain always present in a big city 
entered into it, and one day was much like another, except 
that each brought 
with it new ex- 
periences to store 
up and treasure in 
the years to come. 
Peggy was fast 
learning to cook, 
something which 
she had always 
wanted to do, but 
had never before 
enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity for. Those 
things are done 
for one, in the 
city. She loved it, 
and was rapidly 
getting proficient 
in the art. 
I was content to 
stand back and let 
her have the entire 
floor to herself, for 
fifteen years or so 
in the woods had 


convinced me that In the Big Sticks ... 
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Peggy had turned that trick. 


our Christmas menu meant something. 
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I, personally, was not cut out 
for greatness in the culinary 
line. Cooking is not a man’s 
job, anyhow! 

But when it came to pro- 
viding the raw materials . . . 
in the woods, I refuse to take 
a back seat for anybody, and 
our larder there on Umsaskis 
was a honey! We had all 
kinds of fishing tackle and a 
fine collection of rifles, pistols 
and shotguns ... and were 
both fairly capable of using 
them, too. 

The morning of Christmas 
dawned, clear and cold, with 
a brisk wind sweeping frozen 
particles of snow across the 
surface of the lake. Peggy 
was a pretty busy lady, and I 
kept very beautifully out of 
her way, only aiding with fre- 
quent trips to the woodshed, 
and one or two to the spring- 
hole after fresh water. <A 
weasel, his snow-white winter 
coat sleek and shining, was in our wood-pile. I went 
back and told Peggy about him. 

But she was too much engrossed with her task to pay 
much attention to weasels. “It’s about time for the Tay- 
lors to show up. Henry said they’d try to get here about 
six o'clock,” she said, opening the oven door, and proudly 
pointing to a nicely browned. layer cake, the result of an 
hour of effort with powdered eggs, canned milk and 
pastry flour, with other ingredients which a mere man is 
not supposed to be conversant with. 

Ten tall candles decorated our little table that night, 
a symbol of ten years of married life “without police 
interference,” as we frequently inform our friends, The 
candles cast a soft glow on the mellow spruce walls, add- 
ing a festive touch to the occasion and making it seem 
more “Christmas-y” than any other form of illumination 
could possibly have done. 

“There, I think everything is ready,’ announced 
Peggy with real relief in her tones. “Grape-fruit cocktails, 
cream of tomato 
soup, roast venison 
with cranberry 
jelly, creamed 
breasts of par- 
tridges, olives and 
sweet mixed pic- 
kles, mince and 
lemon pie, two 
kinds of cheese, 
corn bread and hot 
biscuit, and punch 
with a dash of 
Canadian vin 
rouge.” 

Maybe I should- 
n’t have included 
that last item in 
the written ac- 
count of our menu, 
but probably a lot 
of readers will not 
even know what 
“vin rouge” is, in 
these Volsteadian 
(Cont. on p. 913) 





His weight, you ask? We will 
never know. You cannot weigh 
courage, nor can beauty be 
encompassed by the indignity 
of a rule. 


Perhaps, if you go there some 
day, the fellow with the crip- 
pled legs from beyond the 
mountain can give you these 
unimportant details. 


OMMUNITIES display some pride, ordinarily, 


in their oldest resident. If he has borne himself 

well through the years, without complaint ac- 
cepted all the hazards of life and, through fortunate 
chance or by reason of strength escaped the scythe of 
Time, then he becomes one of the monuments of the 
town; he is an object of local pride. This is especially 
true of old communities fallen on evil days and which, 
though wearing the brassard of mourning, still have abovt 
them the unmistakable air of departed glory. 

What is true of mankind, in this particular, is true of 
streams ; indeed, the similarities would bear many further 
camparisons, which is not strange when we consider how 
the affairs of men have been inseparably connected with 
streams, both large and small. The broader river high- 
ways have marked the routes of conquest; the little rivers 
and grassland streams have been the vassals of the con- 
querors, 

But let us not, fisherman-like, wander off up some of 
the promising tributaries to the main stream of thought, 
but keep, as closely as any fisherman can, to the main 
stream: That communities display pride in their oldest 


resident, especially if such communities have fallen on 
evil days and the old resident is the last living evidence 
of a day of glory that is gone. 

The moment my Queen of the Waters and I laid 
eyes on the James, between Lexington and Covington, 
we knew it must contain that oldest resident, for beyond 
doubt this classic stream had fallen on evil days. 

We were on a pilgrimage to the early waterways of 
the cradle of America, confident that some of the strength 
of the nation’s founders must have been taken from their 
streams, and hopeful that they and their heirs had not ex- 
hausted all the rich leads. 


HE Patuxent, the Potomac, the Rappahannock, the 

York and the James, all are a romantic part of the 
nation’s history, and the development of that nation, the 
making of that history, is now indelibly a part of those 
streams. It would be pleasant, we told ourselves, to be- 
come intimately acquainted with these rivers (and of 
course to fish them, since that is the most certain route 
to intimacy) and learn how they had used man in their 
service, and how man had used them. 
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Oldest Resident 


The James, in reward for its ines- 
timable service, has had its waters 
changed from the blue of fidelity to 
the sombre black of thoughtless 
greed. It once bore the first boat load of resolute colo- 
nists to old Jamestown. Later it carried the canoes and 
boats of traders and trappers, whose wake was followed 
by hardy adventurers and home builders. It later quiv- 
ered under the thunder of the guns of men-of-war. Peace 

brought the barges and canal boats of commerce, and 
progress brought the refuse of eager, thoughtless 
industry. Perhaps a little more thought, a little 
more appreciation of what a stream can mean, 
what they have meant... . 
But there! 
the oldest resident. 
On a few rare days of the year, when 
the wheels of industry cease their 
grinding, the upper reaches of the 
James make a swift and hopeful 
sortie to return to their days of 
glory. Then the waters, for 
a day or two, take on again 
the faintest promise 
of returning blue. 
Perhaps on such a 
day, we rea- 
soned, a bass 
or two, 


—- 


kinsmen to the thousands 
which once furnished 
Grover Cleveland with 
good sport and relief 
from care, might be 
taken there. If’so, they 
would be old fellows, 
lordly, and of a strength 
to live in spite of the 
suffocating pulp in the 
water. They would be 
the remnants of depart- 
ed glory. 

“Yes,” the Old River- 
man told us, “they’s 
some bass in here. But 
the woter is giner’ly so 
black thet a fish’ud have 
to carry a lantern to 
find a minnie. Some 
days though, like now in 
the Fall, the woter gits better. 
to fish, my boy’s got some mad Toms.” 

My Queen of the Waters, a fly purist, made the Old 
Riverman certain of her feminine ignorance of all things 
pertaining to fish by asking: 

“What are mad Toms?” 

“Why, Ma’m, them’s minnies—cat fish minnies. You 
ain’t ever fished any?” 

“Yes, some, Won't the bass rise to flies?” 

“Flies? Well, now, they’s a fellow from beyant the 
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By CLARKE VENABLE 
Author of “Fleetfin.” 


Let us keep to the tale of - 


If you're aimin’ Se 


mounting what fishes that-a-way. 
Crippled fellow he is. Legs sorta 
twisted up like, but he’s all right once 
he gits in a boat, I’ve rowed him 
some. He does a powerful amount of work for what he 
gits. For my part, I’d ruther just sit and let the minnie 
do the exercisin’. In a day or two now, when the woter 
clears a little more, I could take you all down to what 
we call the Rifle Hole—that is, providin’ I ketch up with 
my work and the misery don’t get in my back. They’s 
some whoppers down in the Riffle Hole; one, especial, 
what I know has broke up more’n one bunch of tackle. 
The fellow from beyant the mounting had him hooked 
once. I tell you he’s an old-timer—and that smart!” 

There it was! The oldest resident! And the dwellers 
along this stream of departed glory had pride in him. 

“The water is too cloudy now?” I asked, knowing the 
answer but not willing to part with hope. 

“Fer anything but mad Toms, yes. The fellow from 
beyant the mounting says he can tell when it’s right for 
flies clean from the top of the pass yonder. He’s had to 
learn ways to save steps. See them hardwoods over 
yonder ?” 

He pointed to the high hill that rose abruptly from the 
stream. It was clothed in the festival robes which Fall 
puts on when lovely Summer leaves her court to the rule 
of that cold blooded old monarch who holds no festivals 
and whose court is barren of color. Two or three nights 
earlier the royal decorators had been around splashing 
color with a recklessness which is art and the hills were 
seady now when Summer should go riding by. 

“Well,” the Old Riverman continued, “when you kin 
see them hardwoods reflected in the woter, sorta 
like somebody had spilled a sight of paint on the 
river, then you know it’s clear enough. Least 
that’s what the fellow from beyant the mounting 
says. He says when he kin see two hills where 
he knows they ain’t but one, onc in the air and 
t’other in the woter, then it’s time to use flies in 
the Riffle Hole.” 

“A prudent man,” I observed, “careful of his 
bargains.” 

The Old Riverman studied my face. ‘‘He’s a 
good fisherman,” he averred. 

“Beyond doubt,” I 
agreed, “and he has a fish- 
erman’s heart. When do 
you think we could fish 
that hole?” 

“Let me see... . To- 
day’s a Thursday. Satur- 
day and Sunday the mill 
"ll be shut down and 
won’t be pourin’ pulp into 
the woter, and if it don’t 
rain ’twixt now and Monday we might try. But I'd 
ruther put my faith in some mad Toms than in them 
flies. Besides, that’s a purty stiff current and it takes a 
sight of rowin’ to hold a boat—specially when you con- 
sider how a anchor will save all that work.” 

We assured him we would much prefer the fly. 

He scratched his head sagely. “Well, they’s no account- 
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in’ for tastes in wimmin ner in fishin’, and since a fellow’s 
got a fight on his hands in either case, he’d ought to be 
allowed his choice. Come out the road, then, on a Mon- 
day, and if you kin see the hardwoods in the woter frum 
the top of the pass yonder, then you'll know it’s all right 
to come on down. If my back gets to painin’ me, as it 
does sometimes this time o’ year, the boy’ll row you.” 

We knew nothing of the boy, nor of his skill as a 
boatman, but we did know he could not have the flavor 
of this old fellow. Good, honest companionship is in itself 
a great catch. 

‘We would rather have you. My wife is a trifle 
nervous in a boat,” I told him, shriving myself in the 
thought that a falsehood which works good may be better 
than.a truth which works evil. 

“Well, I s’pose I’ll still be kickin’,” he said. 

There is no point in relating the drab details of the 
non-fishing days of a fishing excursion. While waiting 
to go fishing, restless expectancy holds the stage. We 
lived only for Monday—and prayed that Providence 
would be kind so that when we climbed the pass we 
might look down upon the river and see two hills where 
there was but one. 

There is efficacy in prayer—especially in the prayers of 
fishermen. Ample biblical proof of this statement could 
be provided, but, thank Heaven! fishermen can recognize 
truth without proof. This has ever been so, as in the 
case of the fishermen of Galilee who recognized Truth 
and became fishers of men. 

This thought was present in our minds as we sat at 
worship on the Sabbath in the old church in Lexington 
where the stout-hearted, Puritanical Stonewall Jackson 
bowed the warrior’s knee to Him who chose fishermen 
rather than soldiers for his teachers of the word. It 
may be that in our worship there our thoughts strayed 
to the James and to the morrow; it may be that we 
offered a word in prayer for one of those little cameo 
days of Fall when one can go a-fishing certain of his re- 
ward, whatever the catch. 

I have said there is efficacy in prayer. Behold! on 
Monday when we topped the last hill and came in view 
of the James, there, in the clear waters, was a duplicate 
of the hill on the opposite side, a hill whose base sternly 
held the water to its course and whose summit flew the 
gay banners of defiance which the court of Summer 
flaunts in the face of her certain conqueror. 

The Old Riverman awaited us. He was hopeful of 
the day, but skeptical of our tackle. 

“Them poles is mighty limber and weak,” he observed, 
but displaying an undisguised interest in the fact that my 
wife knew exactly how to go about setting up her tack- 
ling. “Remember, we’ve got some old-timers around 
here yet that can break them poles to smithereens— 
specially the one down below the ledge that always gets 
away. The fellow from beyant the mounting had him 
hooked once, and he’s a good fisherman.” 

There it was 
again! Pride in 
the oldest resi- 
dent, and a com- 
pliment to his 
ability. 

“Is he a large 
one?” I queried. 

I like to encour- 
age pride in local 
possessions. 

“Big? Mister, 
half the truth 
about that fish 
’ud sound like the 
dumdest lie. He’s 
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been right there around that ledge, off and on, for years. 
He’s the fish that dug this stream and taught many of 
the minnies to swim in the old days when the woter was 
as clear as Gospel readin’ and so full of fish that they had 
to take turns swimmin’ and settin’ on the bank. Ever 
fish here in the old days?” 

Vanished days! ‘The pathos of departed glory! The 
pride in that which once was! Oh, Time, what a heavy 
toll you take, and yet how glorious the mantle you leave 
behind! 

“No, I never did,” I admitted regretfully. 

“Well, sir, you wouldn’t believe what I’ve seen come 
from this woter. Step in, Ma’m, and take the rear 
seat. Don’t be afeard. This boat’s as steady as the Rock 
of Salvation—and besides, the woter ain’t deep. There. 
Yes, sir,” seating himself at the oars while | shoved off, 
“I’ve seen some great ketches come from here durin’ my 
time. Course, it’s all changed now. The mill up above 
pours a sight of stuff into the woter durin’ their busy 
season, and some think it smothers all the young fish. 
The woter gits so black you could might nigh use it for 
ink and it smells somethin’ terrible. It does seem like 
somebody ought to do somethin’ about it.” 

“It does indeed,” I agreed fervently, ““but old Walton 
was quite right when he said, ‘What is every man’s busi- 
ness is no man’s business.’ ” 

“Who said that?” 

“An old fisherman by the name of Ike Walton.” 

“Any kin to the Waltons over around Lynchburg?” 

“I think not.” 

“Friend of yours?” 

“.. . Yes, in a way. He has been dead a long time.” 

“Oh, I see. Lady, jes’ throw that fly over toward 
them rocks where you see the color of the hardwoods in 
the woter. From here on down, all along this bank, 
somethin’s liable to happen any minute. Leastwise it’ud 
be liable to happen if you was usin’ mad Toms.” 

“Why are they called mad Toms?” she ventured. 

“Dogged if I know. Cause they’re mad, likely, They 
sting you with their fins quick enough if they get a chanct, 
and it stings like sin. Once on a hook, and out prowlin’ 
around in the woter, they act mad as a hornet.” 

“I should think they would be!” she declared with a 
toss of her head. “It seems cruel.” 

“Don’t it now!” he agreed with surprising readiness. 
“Still and all, he can’t be much madder than the bass 
that gits hooked, specially when that bass gits a look at 
the frying pan. I tell you, Ma’m, I’ve done right much 
thinkin’ along them lines, concernin’ what we got a right 
to do in search o’ victuals and what we ain’t got a right 
to do. Sometimes, jest sittin’ here in my boat lookin’ at 
all these beauties, it does seem it must have been put here 
mostly fer man. If that’s the so of it, then he’s entitled 
to its use—includin’ mad Toms. Course, I’m sorta pre- 
ju-diced in my thinkin’, and the mad Tom may look at 
it different. But the Good Book says He gave us domin- 

ion overall, 
don’t it?” 

We nodded. 
Words should 
never be thrown 
in the path of 
philosophy nor 
dispute entered 
into when a man 
has cited his 
court of last re- 
sort. Besides, it 
is profitable to 
listen to guides 
and rivermen. 

(Cont. on p. 935) 
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The Tragedy of the Ducks 


Destructive Elements Take Heavy Toll of Waterfowl 


HE fate which re- 

lentlessly pursues 

the choicest of our 
waterfowl is not always 
the business end of the 
hunter’s gun, Nemesis in 
the shadowy shape of a 
swooping marsh hawk, or, 
even, a demise occasioned 
by ripe old age. 

While legislative enact- 
ments assist them to enjoy 
a measure of security other- 
wise impossible, and con- 
servation ensures their per- 
petuity in reasonable num- 
bers, nevertheless, many 
uncontrollable events be- 
yond the power of human 
aid exact a heavy mor- 


tality. Waterfowl nest surrounded by highly inflammable 
marsh grasses. 


Life, at its best, is pre- 
carious to all wild life. 
The endless circle of tooth and claw claims many victims 
from among the feathered folk of our lakes and marsh- 
lands, but death, quite often, is the result of inanimate 
nature, dilatory and improvident. 

The summer sojourn in northern Canada is pregnant 
with many difficulties of which fire and the lack of water 
is the most important concern from a protective point of 
view. 

The old saying, “Like a duck out of water,” has a 
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By TONY LASCELLES 


meaning, perhaps, of 
greater significance than its 
inference presumes; for 
water to a wild duck is an 
environment necessary to 
its existence, and the depri- 
vation of this essential ele- 
ment is one of the grievous 
calamities which overtakes 
a duck community. 

This misfortune is, how- 
ever, by no means common. 
Happily it is only occa- 
sional. 

During exceptionally hot 
summers, and especially in 
arid years, many prairie 
sloughs and marshes of sur- 
face water become dry, 
through evaporation, by 
late summer. At this time 
the adult ducks are in a 
state of moult; incapable 
of flight through loss of wing quills, and quite helpless 
when deprived of water. 

It is, indeed, a strange caprice of nature which, then, 
denies to them the power of flight, and also instinct suffi- 
cient to avoid the shallow waters of isolated areas, 

With other waterfowl flight is not suspended during 
moult; the wing quills are shed gradually and evenly 
from each wing allowing for individual replacement 


(Continued on page 930) 
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Marsh fire in the canvasback breeding areas near Lake Waterhen, Manitoba, 
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The cinnamon bear is considered a color phase of the black species. 


The Man-Eater of Lac du Bonnet 


An Account of the Tragedy at Lowland, September 3rd, 1929 


I OWLAND is a little settlement 
in the Lac du Bonnet district 
which lies about sixty miles north- 

east of the City of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. It is 

a fairly well settled district and a fairly good agricultural 

region. Life goes on placidly there. Consequently, it was 

with a profound horror that the inhabitants learned of the 
killing and devouring of Olga, seven-year-old daughter of 

Fred Gregoroiciuk, by a cinnamon bear. Man-eating ani- 

mals in an area where cows were milked daily, where 

chickens clucked and pigs rooted, seemed incongruous, 
and in truth it was. For bears, in particular, are con- 
sidered among the 
more harmless . of 

Canadian wild 

animals. Old 

trappers and hunt- 
ers found it hard 

to believe that a 

bear would delib- 

erately attack a 

house and carry off 

a human _ being. 

But the evidence 

was there — the 

girl’s skull and 
some ribs — and 
they, had to be- 
lieve. 

On the: evening 
of September. 3rd, 

1929, Mrs, Gre- 


The Greg 


By JOHN HURLEY 


oroiciuk cottage, scene of the tragedy. 


goroiciuk went to a distant field to take 
her husband some food because he intend- 
ed working late. She left her three chil- 
dren in the house, as she had done on scores of occasions, 
with no inkling of the tragedy that lay at hand. She 
went off after playfully cautioning her children that if 
they were not in bed by the time she got back there would 
be no breakfast for them. ‘The children were aged seven, 
four and three. Dutifully following their mother’s in- 
structions they went to bed and were soon asleep, Out- 
side, through the gathering gloom, a great awkward 
shape shambled towards the house. It threw its head up, 
rolled its body in 
an ungainly man- 
ner and_ circled 
the house several 
times, sniffing 
eagerly. About its 
actions there was 
something almost 
human, especially 
as it rose to peer 
through the win- 
dow at the chil- 
dren sleeping 
within, The great 
awkward shape 
Was a cinnamon 
bear, a bear crazed 
with hunger. 
After circling the 
house several 
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times the bear rose up before the 
door and pushed. The door did not 
give. ‘The bear pushed again, and 
again. 

Suddenly the children within 
were awakened by the sound of 
splintering wood and the crash of 
the door as it flattened inside the 
house on the floor, On it was 
standing the great bear, mouth 
open, slavering at the lips, its head 
pointed well: forward as though 
seeking out its prey. ‘Terror strick- 
en, the children leaped from their 
beds and sought a place to escape 
the menace in the doorway. But 
there was no escape, The only exit 
was barred by that grim, sileut, ani- 
mal. For seconds that must have 
seemed hours the bear stood sway- 
ing from side to side. The children 
gazed back, transfixed with horror. 
The smallest child clutched frantic- 
ally at her big sister’s hand and 
whimpered in a frightened way. 
The bear advanced towards the 
three terrified children. They tried 
to leap out of his way, ‘and then 
commenced a race for life in that 
little house only sixteen feet square. 

HRIEKING hopelessly, knowing their voices could 

not be heard because the nearest neighbor was too 
far distant, the children ran round and round the room, 
seeking to keep out of reach of the huge paw that con- 
stantly reached out to catch them. Such a race could not 
last for long. Its end was inevitable. The table was 
overturned, chairs were smashed, the bed was thrown up 
on its end by the now thoroughly maddened bear, and he 
blundered from one side to the other of the shack, making 
it quiver like a reed in the wind whenever his great bulk 
collided with the walls. 

Finally, he thrust out one great paw and encircled the 
oldest girl in his embrace. Now completely crazed with 
terror, her nerve gone from the ordeal of that terrible 
chase in the tiny room, the girl mercifully lost conscious- 
ness before the 
bear killed her. 
Satisfied with his |. 
kill, the bear ig- 
nored the other g 
two children and 
lumbered out into 
the open. By now 
almost dumb with 
fear, the other two 
children clutched 
each other’s hands 
for comfort and 
sped through the 
bush to the nearest 
neighbor. 

The mother re- 
turned to find the 
house empty, the 
interior in a state 
of disorder that 
aroused dire fore- 
bodings in her 
heart. She began 
to seek for she 
knew not what. 
Behind the house, 
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Mrs. Gregoroiciuk and her two surviving 
children who escaped from the bear. 


The man-eater of Lac du Bonnet. The end of the bear that killed and devoured 
a seven-year-old child, 
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not very far away, she came across 
a wet skull, a few ribs, and some 
shreds of clothing that she knew 
Olga had worn. She was com- 
mencing a frantic search for the 
other two children when they ap- 
peared, accompanied by two neigh- 
bors. A messenger was hastily des- 
patched to bring the father in. It 
was arranged for the mother and 
the two remaining children to sleep 
‘with the neighbor, while the father 
kept watch for the return of the 
bear. Taking up a position about 
twenty-five yards from the house, 
he laid his rifle before him so that 
he could fire quickly and waited. 
Who can tell the feelings that must 
have moved him as he did! All 
that Saturday night he waited, and 
watched, never taking his eyes from 
the house, never for once relaxing 
his attention, every sense alert for 
the slightest sight or sound that 
would disclose the approach of the 
bear. He somehow felt that it 
would come back. ‘The previous 
kill had been so easy for the bear. 
Undoubtedly he would try it again. 
And try it again the bear did. To- 
wards morning, just as dawn was breaking over the bush, 
Fred Gregoroiciuck saw a dim shape coming through the 
bush behind the house from where he lay. The bear ap- 
proached casually, as though with no inkling of any dan- 
ger to itself, and apparently intent only on getting into 
the house again and once more satisfying its lust to kill. 

The bear came closer, its nose bent to the ground, its 
shape growing more distinct every second. ‘The father 
leveled his rifle, took aim, and fired. As he did the bear 
swerved abruptly to one side and disappeared in the bush. 
This, evidently, was a reception it had not anticipated 
and there was no intention on its part of running into 
danger. The father tried to trail the bear, but gave up 
after a short chase. 

That day the news spread rapidly over the countryside 
of the bear that 
killed and ate chil- 
dren. The terror 
spread, Provincial 
police were noti- 
fied and asked to 
give assistance. 
Three constables 
were sent into the 
district. They 
were going to 
make certain of 
their quarry and 
took along with 
them a very effi- 
cient machine gun. 
As it turned out, 
it was very for- 
tunate they did 
so. Bears are hard 
to kill, but a bear 
with the _ blood 
lust is even harder. 

The constables 
made __ inquiries 
and mapped out 


(Cont. on p. 920) 





Net fishing along the reef. 


In the South Sea Islands 


Native Fishing Customs Are Varied and Colorful 


ISH and the coconut tree are the 
two essentials of life tor natives in 


the South Sea Islands. While the 
latter provides shelter as well as food, the 
former supplies occupation as well as rec- 
reation and what is to the native the most 
delectabl: supply of his limited daily 
menu. These Islanders enjoy every at- 
tainable variety of fish and crustaceans 
and eat them raw, soused in lime juice, broiled and fried, 
and in places where contact with civilization has versed 
them in culinary arts prepare with cooked fish sauces 
worthy of the Plaza grill. 

In late spring and summer small fish are so plentiful 
that the cares of life are few, but in off-season it takes 
diligent work to keep the larder full. 

On my recent trip to the South Sea Islands I closely 
observed the native ways of fishing. Every one is adept 
—men, women and children, and the methods are many. 
Whenever I saw lone women or children anglers I was 
sure they were out to meet immediate family needs, for 
the native is naturally gregarious, and seeks companion- 
ship at work as well as play. 

At Tahiti one sees occasional women and lone little 
girls wading on the reef knee-deep, dressed in scant 
Mother Hubbards in lieu of the now seldom worn pareu, 
their heavy hair plaited and hanging, a coconut fiber fish 
bag swinging forward from their shoulders, and a light 
bamboo pole shining in the sunlight as they patiently 


By ROMER C. GREY 


Ep:tor’s Note—Romer Grey 

accompanies his brother, Zane 

Grey, the famous novelist, on 

many of his journeyings. This 

is the account of their trip to 
the South Sea Islands. 


cast and recast. The pole usually mea- 
sures twelve or fifteen feet and their line 
not much longer than their pole. They 
bait their small hooks with pieces of 
shrimp. With this outfit they catch a 
variety of small pan fish. 

Boys, more venturesome than their 
mothers and sisters, cross the deep waters 
of the reef in their dug-out canoes to fish 
the remote shallows, where they stand in the white foam 
of the breakers. Sometimes the women and girls join 
them; but the truly impromptu meal is raised off shore 
whefe I have seen a raw and still wriggling fish being 
calmly devoured by a dusky-eyed native daughter. 

In. Tahiti, as elsewhere, did I find that “Man’s work is 
from sun to sun, but a woman’s work is never done.” 

My brother had in his employ a native and his wife 
who lived nearby, and every evening when their garden- 
ing work was done, the lord and master would stretch 
out under a coconut tree to watch the colorful approach 
of evening while Madame ished the reef for supper, and 
then prepared and served the meal. Never once did I 
see the husband on the reef, for when need was immedi- 
ate fishing held no charm for him. He would, howeve;:, 
go net fishing with some friends if he felt in holiday 
mood. ; 

In this as in other local fishing the procedure is unique. 
The natives set the net in shallow water making a long 
triangular trap; then they wade out a good distance, in 
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direct line with the open end of the net, form a semi- 
circle and then return, beating the water and slowly 
closing in toward each other as they come, in order to 
scare and chase before them into the net whatever fish 
happen to be swimming near. 

Spear fishing on the reef is popular with the men. The 
spears they use are twelve feet long and have five or 
six long iron prongs. Stalking the fish as stealthily as 
a person stalks game, they keep constantly on the alert, 
and when: they see a fish coming their way, they slip 
up slowly, hurl their spear like a javelin and pin the 
fish to the coral. ‘They are so accurate in aim, so swift 
in action, that the fish’s chance for life is slight. A hard 
strike will spread the prongs of a spear, but the native 
takes care to adjust them whenever it is necessary. 

There are places in the deep waters of the reef where 
the coral grows in formation resembling a tree, spreading 
from a main trunk to many branches and twigs. Some 
are white, some blue, and others yellow, rose and lavender. 


Here cach small fish has a kingdom of his own. I have 
never seen more beautiful palatial aquariums than the 
colorful abodes supplied by this arbor-like coral. At times 
the waters of the reef are clear as crystal, and through 
them one can see these enchanted palaces, and fish of a 
thousand colors weaving in and out of the subaqueous pas- 
sages, their flashing brilliance contrasting with the pastel 
shades of the sheltering coral. When the water is gently 
ruffed, with the sun shining through it, the sea floor be- 
low appears uniformly laid with rounded tiles of lapis 
lazuli. These rich places are invaded by the natives when 
they dive for fish. 

I would not care to dive for my dinner as the Poly- 
nesian often does, but I must say I enjoy watching him 
duck for a meal. At such times he carries a single-pointed 
spear, extra sharp, about the same length as the one he 
uses when wading, and wears goggles like those used for 
pearl diving which make it possible for him to see under 
water. Spear in hand, he dives from his canoe or some 
projection on the reef, with action that frightens the 
fish into the pockets of the coral. The fish, on pursuit, 
instead of finding safety there, becomes confounded ; and 
then the native with swift eye and motion spears him, 
and promptly comes up smiling. 

Amaru, the native boy who worked aboard my launch, 
was the first person to introduce me to such fishing. One 
afternoon, coming in along the reef from a day at sea, 
he asked me if I would mind letting the boat drift a few 
minutes—not in those words, to be sure, but with elabo- 
rate sign language and one or two English substantives. 
Curious to see what he was about, I had the engines 
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slowed down. He took up a single pronged spear, which 
was part of the paraphenalia he always carried with him, 
and to my amazement and consternation dove overboard. 
The water was crystal clear, and I could see him plainly, 
but I was not sure at first what he was about. Up he 
came with a fish wriggling on the end of his spear. 
Grinning with delight, he clambered aboard. “Kiki,” 
he said, which meant food. 

He displayed his catch to me. 
bing his stomach graphically and winking. 
that siti meant good. 

Over he went again. Three times he dove, and each 
time he came up with a fish. The third time he was 
very excited. He made no attempt to free his catch 
from the spear, but brought it still fast for my inspection. 
“Ttamiti, no good,” he said. 

He pointed gingerly to the dorsal fin which was sharp 
as a necdle and again said, “Jtamiti.” 

It was the poisonous Nohou which all native people 
claim deals a fatal prick with its spiny fin. 

Sometimes twenty-five or thirty canoes will engage in 
fish diving. First the men drive the fish, not depend- 
ing on the few that frequent the coral pockets; they circle 
round from in shore and slowly close in toward the reef, 
beating the water with their paddles. Arrived at the 
reef, they await word from their leader, then, altogether, 
they pile overboard with their spears, and disappear, poles 
and all, in the deep water. 

Their canoes are dugouts, as slender as racing shells, 
equipped with out-riggers. The out-rigger is a balancing 
contraption made of a heavy straight branch of wood 
which floats parallel to the canoe two or three feet away, 
according to the size of the canoe, and made secure there 
from both ends of the boat by slender arched branches. 
Handled properly, they ride like a cork. The native has 
his safety devices, but he is daring and expert. 

Most picturesque of all is the night fishing on the dark 
of the moon. ‘Then what look like moving fires are 
abroad on the sea, strange, spectral, long burning, They 
are the great torches which the natives make from the 
dried out fronds of the coconut tree, and use on the 
moonless nights to startle fish and give light for their 
capture. The natives put out, two to each out-rigger 
canoe, one to paddle, the other to play duel role of 
fisherman and torch-bearer. The latter person stands in 
the bow, torch in one hand, spear in the other, intent on 
the water over which he glides, ready to throw his spear 
at sight of a leaping fish or a swift silver gleam beneath 
the surface, while the boatman is equally alert to follow 
up the spear as soon as it is thrown. I uscd to watch 
these swift silent anglers of the night from the deck of 


“Miti,’” he said, rub- 
It was plain 


Waiting for the boats to approach, showing the lane through which the fish are driven. 
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the ‘‘Fisherman,” enjoying the beauty of the faraway 
moving lights, and wishing luck to the spearsmen who 
came so close to the ship that they were silhouetted 
against the darkness by the glow of their torches. During 
the last months at Tahiti, when we lived in camp, in 
cottages on a high peninsula, I could see the moving 
fires in two great bays, and at times was waked from 
sleep by the flickering illumination from a passing canoe. 
In the month of October the natives, with more zeal 
and concentration than I had dreamed them capable of, 
engaged in canoe repairing for the next and following 
months when the bonito season would be in full swing 
and the year’s harvest come. The season lasts six months, 
and is at its height in January. 
The bonito come in 
to feed on schools of 
ouma, a two or three 
inch fish, The bonito, 
themselves in schools, 
travel on the surface 
on track of the bait 
fish, and over them 
hover boobies and 
- black gulls and terns. 
Nowhere have I seen 
fish and birds travel 
as fast as those I 
found in the South Sea 
Islands. With both it 
is part of the fight to 
survive. Since the 
water is so clear, the 
fish are exceedingly 
alert, and to avoid 
their enemies travel 
with a_ tremendous 
precipitation; on the 
other hand, their ene- 
mies, urged by neces- 
sity, double their speed, 
and life becomes for all 
of them a long hard 
race. There have been 
times when my boat, 
traveling ten knots an 
hour, could not keep 
abreast of the bonito 
schools, times, indeed, 
when we could not 
overtake them, and I 
beheld the distant 
flight of the anxious 
birds in hopeless exas- 
peration. 
Most of the natives’ 
bonito fishing is done outside the reef, not far to sea. 
They use a long stiff bamboo pole, twelve to fourteen 
feet in length, with a line about two feet shorter than 
the pole. The poles carry two or three lines, according 
to the native’s wealth in lures. His bait is a two and a 
half to four inch lure made from pearl shell, naturally 
concave, being the lining of the shell, and cut like a top 
canoe. A copper hook is used the same length as the 
lure. It fits snugly down the center of the inside, bound 
at both ends by a fine line run through small holes bored 
through the shell. The hook has no barb. Pig’s bristles 
that look like a small moustache and simulate a fish’s 
tail, are fastened to the hook end of the lure. The man 
who lives in affluence has three lines and three lures per- 
manently attached to his pole. The lures-are always of 
three different shades, one white, one grey white, and 
the third a golden yellow, because the practicability of 
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A mative woman fishing on the reef. 
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any one of these colors varies with the conditions of water 
and weather. ‘The native is prepared to change lures 
whenever it is necessary, and he keeps the idle ones 
hooked into a band of fishing line wound near the butt 
of the pole, 

The lures are neat, pretty and effective. They ride 
the water boatwise, slipping along easily, lead with a 
weaving motion which entices the bonito. The idea of 
a barbless hook is for rapid release of a fish. When a 
fish bites, the native snaps him out with a swift fly-casting 
motion, landing and freeing him and recasting in one 
continuous action. Occasionally when fish are thick, and 
he is working fastest, he loses a few overboard, but they 
are not missed when the haul is two or three hundred. 
It is no boy’s job, be- 
cause the pole is poker 
stiff, and the fish are 
husky fighters. 

At the time of year 
when large catches are 
frequent, the market 
at Papeete is flooded 
with bonito and every- 
where throughout the 
outlying districts men 
go about selling fish 
from carts, blowing 
lustily on conch shells 
to stir up trade, 

Last August my 
brother took a cruise 
through the Leeward 
Islands of the Society 
group, and there, at 
Little Raiatea, we saw 
one of the justly fa- 
mous fish drives, re- 
counting of which 
makes a fitting climax 
for an article on native 
fishing in the South 
Sea Islands. 

Usually the drives 
are held only when fish 
are plentiful, and, since 
they are occasions of 
wide social as well as 
economic importance, 
at the most, several 
times a year. Because 
consent must be ob- 
tained from the French 
administrator before a 
drive may be held, | 
am of the opinion that 
legislation must have been found necessary in former 
years, when, I understand, fish were far more plentiful 
and drives held frequently, so frequently, perhaps, that 
the fish were frightened to other islands. 

Monsieur Capella, the administrator of the Leewards, 
and his wife accompanied us to Little Raiatea, which is 


* five miles from the large island, the seat of the local 


government. Our launches could not take us the full 
way up the reef to our destination; we had to wade half 
a mile through water or take to almost impassable jungle, 
and we found the water not only a simpler, but a cooler 
means of travel. 

Little Raiatea has a natural fish trap. Through a con- 
verging reef runs a deep narrow channel which takes the 
shape of a hook and turns inward at the point where the 
land and reef-edge almost meet, bringing the deep water 

(Continued on page 925) 
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Skunked .... Properly! 


Did You Ever Pick Up a Live Skunk by Its Tail? 


GAUDY, black- 

and-white gentleman 

named Mephitis 
Americanis was busily en- 
gaged in rooting under the 
edge of an old stump, trying 
his level darndest to unearth 
a big beetle which had sought 
a rather ineffectual sanctuary 
there. 

Beetles are considered right 
in the class with caviar to all 
paid-up members of the Skunk 
fraternity . . . so our friend 
was willing to go to consider- 
able trouble in landing his 
hidden prize. In fact, he was 
so busy that Hildreth and I 
. +. out after woodchucks, 
blundered up to within a 
dozen feet before Sir Mephitis 
noticed us. 

Forsaking his beetle imme- 
diately, he swung his battle- 
flag aloft, patted his forefeet 
down angrily, and braced his 
hind-feet solidly. Now, when 
a skunk braces his hind-feet 
. . . hoists his tail, and pats the ground rapidly with his 
forefeet, it is the part of discretion to go away from there 
at once. : 

But I was not feeling particularly discreet just then. 
In the first place, we hadn’t found any woodchucks. It 
was too early, or the grass wasn’t green enough, or they 
had just been to dinner and were taking their after-dinner 
naps. Anyway, we hadn’t seen even one. 


That’s enough to make any ambitious woodchuck 
hunter sore. So I took a tentative step forward, glancing 
down into the mirror of my big reflex camera and deter- 
mined to see just how close I could get without running 
into a deadly barrage of poison gas. If you think it 
doesn’t take a lot of nerve . . . or darn poor judgment, 
to walk right up to within pattin’ distance of a “cocked” 
skunk . . . I advise you to try it. 

Hildreth was quite nervous about the whole proposi- 
tion, and kept shout- 
ing warnings and di- 
rections, which only 
had the effect of fur- 
ther irritating the 
skunk. But the little 
chap was a gentle- 
man, he showed re- 
markable forbear- 
ance in regard to the 
picture-taking, and I 
got a couple of nice 
poses of him on the 
defensive before he 
made up his mind to 
go away. 

He finally so de- ee. 
cided, and whirled 
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The author proving it can be done. 


Prepared for defensive warfare. 


about, darting along the old 
stump fence and burrowing 
under some brush, with just 
the tip of his black-and-white 
tail exposed. ‘That gave me 
another inspiration. 

“Hildreth, take this camera 
and we'll try an experiment,” 
I called to my companion. He 
came over, quite cautiously, 
and awaited further instruc- 
tions. 

“Step back about a dozen 
feet and I’ll pick the skunk 
up by the tail. Then you can 
take a couple of pictures of 
me holding him... it is 
perfectly safe. A skunk is help- 
less as soon as you have his 
feet off the ground... at 
least, I have heard so,” I told 
him. 

I should have had the 
camera then... to record 
the look of utter horror that 
spread like a frozen mask over 
Hildreth’s usually jovial mug. 
The things you see when you 
haven’t got a gun! 

“You'll WHa-at? Pick up THAT SKUNK? Ge-t 
o-ut! Have you gone crazy?” Hildreth was more than 
skeptical, but he did take the camera, which was what I 
wanted. 


Y equipment was not the best in the world for a 
stunt of this kind, for I had on a new Stetson, 
imported English whipcord riding breeches, a new flan- 
nel shirt, altogether a nice outfit to ruin in such an off- 
handed manner. But the thing was on the books, and 
I’d already become too deeply involved to back out now, 
so I stepped right up and grasped the skunk by the tail, 
swung him out of the brush and held him aloft in tri- 
umph, much like Jason swinging aloft the Golden Fleece. 
The skunk didn’t like it a little bit, his feet clawed madly 
at the air and his little black eyes fairly popped from his 
head ... but there 
was no odor. My 
theory worked... 
thank God! 

Hildreth fiddled 
around with the 
camera, and the 
skunk got madder 
and madder, and I 
got nervouser and 
nervouser (if there is 
any such word, 
which I seriously 
doubt). 2 

“For the Love of 
Mike! Take those 
pictures and let me 
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Many of these plantations antedate the Revolutionary War. 


That Hunt at Jasper Hill 


The Pursuit of a Big Stag on a Carolina Plantation 


HEN you are hunting in 
the old plantation region 
of South Carolina, you 


are sure to encounter many names that antedate the Rev- 
olution ; names such as Brewton Hall, Essex Place, Med- 
way, and Jasper. I have been told that this last place 
took its name from the fact that long, long ago there had 
been found, on the bluf overlooking the glamorous wide 
reaches of the lower Santee, a jasper arrowhead of ex- 
quisite workmanship, wrought by the craft of the San- 
tees in those days when this delightful wilderness was 
theirs. But I don’t hunt arrowheads on Jasper Hill; I 
hunt stags. And the plantation is of such a nature that I 
have seldom been disappointed in a visit to that wild and 
romantic deserted estate. 

During the last days of December just passed, I had 
just about run all the deer off my own place, having with 
me a party of eager hunters who were fast goers though 
not great executors. I was casting about in my mind for 
a neighboring place on which I might amiably trespass— 
the owner probably living in Richmond or Baltimore or 
some other Northern city. While in this frame of mind, 
who should come shambling up the road but Old Testa- 
ment himself, the watchman of Jasper Hill—an ancient 
negro of religious air and bootleg habits. I could not be 
sure but that he was coming to try to drum up a little 
business with my guests. It is getting harder all the time 
for a man to get out of the Santee country without being 
more or less innocently burdened with some of the fruit- 
juices of that lost Eden. 

“Well, you old muscadine murderer,” I began, “have 
you hid the demijohns near the gate?” 


Old Testament laughed behind the back of his hand. 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


“You mustn’t let my little secret 
slip,” he laughed, But at once he 
sobered up. 

“Ain’t dat dis time,” he protested. ‘I want you gen’- 
mens to come down to Jasper Hill and kill some of dem 
big able buck. Gettin’ so I can hardly navigate after 
dark for the deer.” 

“I suppose you’re afraid they’ll eat up all the mash,” 
I suggested. 

“They eat up all my crop last summer, and they is 
jest waitin’ for me to plant again. Ain’t you gen’mens 
can help me?” 

“We sure can,” I told the venerable pleader. “I wish 
a man could stay good as easy as he can come to Jasper 
Hill to hunt a buck.” 

“I don’t care if you shoot de whole gang, dem deer 
have me so tarrigate and worrigate dat I can’t live 
reg’lar.” 

“Old Testament,” I told him, “this war is going to 
begin no later than this morning. And you might as well 
put on your pot.” 

Five of us hunters, each mounted, three negro drivers, 
all walking, and eleven dogs composed our party. The 
dogs were walking too. High hope was in our hearts, 
and in our hands were weapons supposed to be deadly 
for deer. But it’s one thing to hunt a stag, and it’s an- 
other thing entirely to bring him safely to bag. I do 
not know a hunting achievement quite equal to outguess- 
ing an old whitetail veteran. 


ASPER HILL lay four miles to the south of us, 
down the river; and this distance we traversed in an 
hour. I had repeated to my comrades what Old Testa- 
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ment had told me; but, while they accepted the story 
at its face value, 1 was by no means so sure of the en- 
tire truth of it. Sadly from experience have I learned 
that it is the buck that is cornered and just waiting for 
you to point-blank him which usually gets away. Deer- 
hunting is just as much a matter of speculation as the 
market or marriage. 

In the Santee country, deer are hunted as they have 
been hunted in England since time immemorial; and as 
they have been hunted in that wild region since the first 
English and Huguenot settlements toward the end of the 
seventeenth century. We use horses and hounds. In 
other parts of the country dogs are forbidden, and for 
very good reasons; but where the cover is dense even 
in midwinter, and where the swamps are impenetrable, 
and the trails mazy and obscure, hounds are essential. 
Moreover, one has the feeling that their use is legitimate ; 
and, feeling thus, the sport certainly is enhanced by the 
music of a good pack. With Smut and Smoke, Check and 
Mate, Ringwood, Drum and Fife, and other dogs of less 
high-sounding appellations and certainly less noble heri- 
tage, we invaded Jasper Hill. The five of us took stands 
on the old plantation road, now little more than a grass- 
grown trail, while the negro drivers took the pack into 
the sweet wilderness adjacent to the river. 

It was the kind of morning that makes the midwinter 
of the South the most delightful season of the year. The 
frost of the night before had been melted away by the 
genial sun. Aromatic airs breathed from the towering 
yellow pines, from the needles of which the dew-drops 
slipped sparklingly to the ground. Towhees rustled in the 
leaves under the shadowy copses. A Carolina wren was 
singing his free and joyous song. High in the morning 
heavens flocks of teal and mallards sped on their way to 
their feeding grounds in the marshes of the delta. The 
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fragrant forest glimmered away on all sides, awakening, 
radiant, roseate, brimming with a nameless enchantment. 
As far as the day was concerned, it was perfect. But 
what would the harvest of our hunt be? 

When the deer of the southern pinelands are roused 
by hounds and drivers from their daytime drowsing in 
thickets and sunny sanctuaries of broomsedge amid old 
logs and stumps, they are far more likely, unless they 
are suddenly pressed, to use their old craft of skulking 
than they are to flee wildly before pursuers. When it 
comes to the matter of achieving the honor of sneaking 
out of a drive non-committally, hang the costliest medal 
on a wary old stag. 

I could hear our drivers whooping, whistling, beating 
their clubs against pines. Nwuw and then I heard a dog 
give a yelp as if he had information that he had the track 
of some kind of game. But really nothing happened 
until the drivers were almost within sight; and I had 
begun to have in my heart some feelings derogatory to 
the reputation of Old Testament, when this business 
began. How shall I ever forget those dramatic moments 
at Jasper Hill? A deer-hunter may forget to go to 
church; he may forget whether he married Grace or 
Glorianna; he may kiss the door and slam his secretary ; 
but he cannot forget a big time in the woods—down to 
the last detail. If he does, order the crépe. 

The driver nearest me, Steve Boykin, had begun to 
abate his shouting; and I saw him assault a pine very 
negligently with his huge club, He was so close that I 
could see that he was muttering—probably assailing the 
pedigree of Old Testament. Between Steve and me was 
a little pond not a quarter of an acre in extent. Hunters 
of the Santee country know that a buck loves a pond. A 
whitetail seems to me most at home close to water. This 
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We invaded Jasper Hill with horses and hounds. 





Once in Michigan I tried out every fly in my book without success. 


Totogatic Days 


Fall Fishing on a Wisconsin Stream 


HE Totogatic River of By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN of lakes in the Minong country. 


Wisconsin rises out of To- 
togatic Lake approximately 

northwest of Hayward, Wisconsin and is one of those 
northern streams that keep incessantly calling to you in 
memory. I have never looked upon the lake itself. Once 
we laid plans which involved carrying in a canoe and 
making our way down from the very headwaters of 
the stream but the natives called a halt to this per- 
formance with the information that, after all, it 
was not much of a lake, more bog than anything 
else and that the stream was hard to 
negotiate if it could be called a 
stream at all. I have heard stories 
of large trout, however, in these 
little-known headwaters and little 
sprigs of news to the effect that 
there is.a falls just below the lake. 
Some day (and probably it will not 
be long now) I will go through 
to the birthplace of this stream if 
I have to crawl on my hands and 
knees or wade in bog up to my ears. 
I'll see that Totogatic Lake or sink 
doing so! Joe with 

It was Joe Hollis who proposed a husky 
this autumnal trip on the Totogatic.  wall-eye, 
We had been having some remark- 
able luck on small-mouth bass on 
the upper waters of the St. Croix 
and good large-mouth bass and 
wall-eyed pike fishing in a number 


It was then in September—that 
season of incomparable beauty— 
the days just right in warmth and the nights cool and 
refreshing after the tiresome dogdays of August. During 
September in the North Country it is good fishing at any 
time of the day and generally the fish are pretty well 
“on the strike” for they are then feeding copi- 
ously after their period of fasting in late summer. 
There are occasions when I debate with my- 
self when, during the seasons from spring to 
winter, the best fishing is to be obtained for vari- 
ous of our fresh-water fishes. Sometimes 
I swing to the June days and give them 
first honors in this respect. But inevitably) 
I return to the September days as the one 
lasting triumph and best bet of them all. 
Gone are the gnats, deer flies and mos- 
quitoes; gone are the insufferably hot noons 
and the breathless hours thereafter, not to 
mention the muggy nights and the seeking 
for “a breath of fresh air.” Regardless of 
whether the fish come to net in number 
during September and October days, they 
are a delight to the fisherman. They af- 
ford one time to sit in contemplation of all 
things. 

There are some choice pools on 
that old Totogatic, Joe Hollis had 
said, and just now they should con- 
tain a likely representation of wall- 
eyed pike and small-mouth bass. 
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These fish come up into the river during the summer and 
return to the lower waters of the Namakagon and the 
St. Croix in the autumn to spend the winter in the deep 
pools. (By -way of explanation, the Totogatic itself flows 
into the Namakagon and the Namakagon into the St. 
Croix.) Catch these fish in the pools before they have 
vacated them, said Joe, und the fishing will prove a series 
of red-letter events that will remain forevermore imprint- 
ed on the films of remembrance. But strike the river 
after the fish have departed and you will come to believe 
that the stream is fishless indeed. 

So we laid plans for trying out the Totogatic. We 
loaded a river boat on a trailer, put in our camping out- 
fit and provisions for a three-day “jaunt.“ Strange is 
it not that these little trips have such a fascination—in- 
deed they have an attraction about them that is equal 
every bit to a wilderness cruise in Canada or other far- 
off places. Probably distance lends enchantment to the 
view and attracts us at times to places far from home. 
In the final, however, we have to admit that home waters 
have a mighty claim upon our fancy. So does the To- 
togatic have a claim upon my fancy but this you under- 
stand is backed up by some elegant catches I have made 
on that same stream. Being a fisherman it has some pull 
with me by reason of this very fact. 

We put in quite some miles above where a wonderful 
trout stream flows into the Totogatic, known in fact as 
the Totogatic-Owens. After some little maneuvering 
around to find an opening, we finally located the river 
and in due course of events put ir for the trip down a 
stream which to all appearances is the same as it was in 
the days of yore when the red men held possession of the 
country. Along its upper reaches the Totogatic is scarcely 
more than an ambitious brook but as it continues on its 
downward career it broadens out and becomes more pros- 
perous. Here and there the shallows intervene where 
the boat must needs be pulled over into deeper water and 
where wading is necessary. We had brought with us 
some fine sand-scoured worms with which to tempt the 
small-mouths. It is strange but when autumn comes on 
dolomieu takes better to angleworms than to any other 
lure. I can remember one time up in Michigan when 
I had tried every fly and de ~: I knew of in the effort 
to catch one of these bronze rriors. A native finally 
had told me that angleworms would turn the trick and 
so it was angleworms that I used and caught some husky 
three and four pounders as a result. The method of fish- 
ing involves the use of a small spinner a half inch in 
length. When this is cast and played in the water just 
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off of the bottom no small-mouth bass has the heart to 
pass it up. It is a lure for the deep holes that wins when 
many others fail. 

The upper portion of the Totogatic that we fished, 
turned up not a bass nor did we obtain sight or strike 
of any variety of the finny brethern. However we were 
both of the opinion that the upper waters had been for- 
saken and that the fish had moved on down to the deeper 
holes on their migration to the St. Croix. But ours was 
principally a trip where time meant nothing: we were out 
to see it all, bask in the sunshine of golden September, 
camp where night found us and test out every likely pool 
on this enchanted river. Not a human being did we 
meet. Beaver cuttings were everywhere to be seen, peeled 
poles and branches telling of the intense activities of these 
bank beaver. It is my belief that there are several hun- 
dred beaver along the length of the Totogatic. The sur- 
prise is that they can survive in the face of the law-break- 
ers that infest any region close to the centers of popula- 
tion. But apparently the warning of a heavy fine and 
imprisonment bears fruit and so protects this remarkable 
and persistent fur-bearing animal. 

The sum total of an afternoon of fishing was my catch- 
ing of a two pound small-mouth bass which saved the 
day for us and provided a taste of fish for our evening 
meal. It also proved that one bass at least had not flown 
the coop and suggested the obvious that where there was 
one there should be another. We did not expect any re- 
sults, however, until we got well down on the Totogatic. 

On the second day of our careful progress downstream 
we met with the first spacious pools but though we fished 
them thoroughly, using not only the worm-and-spinner 
lures but flies and spinners as well and pork rind lures 
with the bait rod, we did not connect with any fish. Joe 
Hollis wore a long face. 

“‘Now that’s queer,” he stated. “I could have sworn 
that we would have run into some choice fellows here. 
But we'll keep on. Sooner or later we will strike them. 
It’s been too fine weather to have driven them down- 
stream this early.” 

That was just my opinion. 


The grounds were ideal. 
The pools were everything that one could possibly wish 
for and as the stream widened out there was ample room 
for casting without getting hung up in the overhanging 


foliage along the shores. ‘There is a fascination in cast- 

ing on a stream of this sort that is hard to catalogue. I 

have fished my share of unusual trout streams but the 

fascination is not the same as that of casting on a stream 
(Continued on page 929) 


Where the Totogatic Joins the Namakagon. 





Runner-Up 


The Story of 
Jim Arnold and © 
the Field Trials 


By 
HORACE 
LYTLE 


HE log fire slowly 
died and smouldered, 
but old Jim Arnold 


continued to sit peering into 

it gropingly, hungry for an 

answer to his unspoken medi- 

tations. The field trial 

Championship was now a 

thing of the past, by several 

hours, and the other hand- 

lers had all piled off to bed, 

one by one. The usual post mortem of any such event 
had been held, but old Jim had taken no part in the 
warm discussions of the different competing handlers. 
Yet Sunnyside Sue, the bitch he had handled, finished 
as runner-up to the Champion. And now, left alone in 
the room that had become dingy in its vacancy, he held 
solitary vigil with only the flickering fire for com- 
panionship, 

It had been many a day since he had blown the whistle 
over a Champion, but there had been a time when Jim 
Arnold was the fear of the circuit. But youth must al- 
ways be served, and of late the younger generation of 
handlers had been doing most of the winning. Old Jim 
still placed a winner every now and then in lesser stakes, 
but the rich purse of the Championship had been denied 
to him. And right now he was feeling especially the 
pinch of that denial. He had been thinking of that as 
his steady eyes haunted and searched the embers across 
the hearth. ‘Yet his thoughts did not dwell long alone 
on this, for he was seeing beyond the mere present and 
living again in the glorious days of the past. 

A tiny trace of a smile greeted the shadows of the 
silent room as old Jim thought of the day he had beaten 
the great Money Maid with Gladstone’s Ghost. That 
had been during the Prairie Chicken Championship in 
far-away Manitoba and Ji:: Arnold usually managed 
somehow to finish out in front. He knew all the tricks 
of the trade. He knew all the haunts of the birds. He 
never forgot a location. He was constantly keen and 
intensely alive. As many a handler had said of him: 
“He never misses a chance.” 

Gladstone’s Ghost had been called back to run off the 
second series with Money Maid, as the finals of the Mani- 
toba Championship. The mid-day heat of September had 
become intense, especially for that North country. The 
race had been close from start to finish, and continued to 
be. Everyone knew that the next covey-find by either 
dog would undoubtedly decide the winner in the minds of 
the Judges. And both handlers were eager for that find. 

Suddenly Jim Arnold noticed Money Maid swinging 
of her own accord in the direction toward which he had 
been trying to turn Gladstone’s Ghost. He knew that a 
covey of chickens often used just over a little rise in the 


Champion 
Jacobus Speck, 
owned by 
Eastman 
Jacobus. 


prairie that lay a short distance ahead. If she reached 
them first, all would be lost. It was a time for quick 
thinking and even quicker action. Jim frantically sounded 
the come-in signal for Gladstone’s Ghost. Then, even 
as the whistle dropped from his lips, he turned to his 
helper and called so that none could fail to hear: 

“Bring up the water, Sam, and be quick about it!” 

The effect was exactly that which he had desired. If 
Jim was going to stop to water Ghost, the handler of 
Maid figured that she, too, might well stand a little cool- 
ing refreshment. So he blew the come-in signal also. Now 
it so happened, as Jim well knew, that Money Maid 
handled like the proverbial glove. The instant she heard 
her handler’s whistle, she broke short her cast and turned 
back to the command. 

But, as Jim only too well knew also, Gladstone’s 
Ghost was not to be so easily turned. Thus while Moncey 
Maid was on her way back for the welcome water, the 
Ghost was still cutting out his country on ahead. Yet 
Jim did not repeat his use of the whistle to turn the 
Ghost. Instead, even as Money Maid was drinking, Jim 
turned again to Sam and said: 

“Oh, well, if he doesn’t want water, we'll just let him 
go on.” 


O Ghost, on ahead some half a mile, was whistled 

ahead, and Jim gradually swung him toward that 
important little rise where he was banking on birds. And 
thus it was he got there first. And there he had found 
chickens. And those chickens had won the Manitoba 
Chicken Championship for that year. 

Yes, old Jim was clever. Always had been—always 
would. Still, he seemed to be slipping. At least the 
number of stakes he won was growing fewer. And the 
more important ones came his way less often. As for a 
championship—well, it had been many a moon since he 
had won one. Perhaps these younger fellows were getting 
clever too. Jim wondered about that, as he seemed to 
be seeing into and through the struggling flame that ap- 
peared so vainly to be trying to eat its way into the mighty 
back-log. 

Yet with all his cleverness there had ever been one 
principle that Jim Arnold had never violated. Once let 
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a competing dog fairly establish a find, nothing on earth 
could cause old Jim to take any sort of undue advantage 
thereof. And because of that he had always held up his 
head with the deepest pride. It was with him a point 
of honor with which he had kept sacred faith. The con- 
templation of this fact was softly satisfying to his soul. 
He was thinking of all this now and almost instinctively 
tightened his jaw as if in challénge to the silence to 
deny it. 


UT never in all the years had Jim Arnold been so 
sorely tempted as-on this very day. And he had 
come so close to yielding to that temptation! The mere 
thought of it frightened him. The realization of his nar- 
row margin made him shiver and his eyes widened even 
as the glow from what had been a fire grew dimmer. 
Yet he simply could not shake off the haunting fact that 
what he had done had cost him the championship purse. 
The runner-up did not participate in the purse—and he 
had long passed the stage of getting especially excited 
over an empty honor. It took money to buy meat. And 
how well he knew it! Even right now his family needed 
meat—and other things—and then there was that night- 
mare of a mortgage, which the purse he had just lost 
would have paid. It was toe late to draw much satis- 
faction out of regret that he had not been more provident 
in the earlier days when winnings seemed almost to fall 
right into his lap so easily. 

And so, while the night wore on in that little Southern 
town where the quail championship has been held each 
year for almost half a century, old Jim Arnold sat alone 
with his thoughts. He lived over again the thing which 
had transpired that afternoon. Yet somehow he could 
not seem to summon any regrets. While there were none 
to laud or commend, he sensed a pride that repaid him 
for the pain it brought. 


Sunnyside Sue had run a great heat—a heat good 
enough to have won many a championship without a sec- 


ond series. Yet on this occasion the pointer bitch, Fairy 
Flash, had pressed her so closely that the judges wanted 
to see them in direct competition and so braced them to- 
gether in a final heat. And that heat had been nip and 
tuck for two hours, In speed, style, range, judgment, 
endurance and nose there was seemingly little to choose 
between them. ‘The setter bitch had found one more bevy 
in the first series, but the little pointer had evened the score 
in the finals. Thus 
matters had stood 
for some time— 
and again it be- 
came a case of 
where everyone 
knew the next find 
well handled 
would decide the 
stake. And then 
both contestants 
topped a hill far in 
the distance and 
were seen no more. 
Each handler gal- 
loped ahead, tak- 
ing different direc- 
tions. 

But it was Jim 
Arnold, master of 
many such a situa- 
tion, who figured 
out which way Sue 
should have turned 
her cast—and 
guessed correctly. 
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His search was rewarded just over the rise. But— 

Just ahead of Sue he saw the form of Fairy Flash, and 
Sue was only backing! That is what Jim Arnold saw— 
Fairy Flash with the championship—and no one was yet 
in sight. Again it was a time for action—gquick action. 
Old Jim grasped it all—and acted. Very quietly he 
ordered Sue ahead. She took a stealthy step and came 
abreast of Fairy Flash. Again came the quiet command 
to move up—and Sunnyside Sue stepped a pace ahead of 
her pointing bracemate. Then Jim Arnold had her in 
position to notify the judges. Right lustily he gave out 
the thrilling call that makes any field trial gallery sit up 
straighter in the saddle and begin to gallop— 

“POINT!” 

No sooner was that call uttered than it was answered. 
In but the space of time that it takes to tell it the sound 
of approaching riders reached the still keen ears of the old 
handler and he knew the judges were about to appear. 
He had been in the game too long not to know that he 
had the championship in the palm of his hand. Yet some- 
thing rose in his throat—and stuck there. It was a feel- 
ing he had never known before. For the first time in his 
long and honorable career as a professional handler he had 
done a thing that was not worthy of the splendid animals 
that stood before him. He had stolen another’s point. 

“Wait until the other handler comes up to caution the 
backing bitch and then you may flush your birds, Mr. 
Arnold,” spoke up one of the judges. 

But, while old Jim waited, that thing in his throat grew 
and almost choked him. He suddenly felt a dizzy feeling 
and thought he could not step forward to flush those birds. 
The judges ordered him to kill a bird to this point in order 
to prove absolute steadiness to shot and wing. But poor 
old Jim Arnold could scarcely see the birds when they 
took wing—and so his miss was not deliberate. 

“You may take them up,” came the order soon after 
the shot had been fired—and Jim knew this meant that 
he had won. 


GAIN it became a time for quick action—and he 

whose pride had never yet been besmirched stepped 

forward, beating the officials to the announcement just as 
the winner was about to be named. 

“Just a minute, please, gentlemen. I want to explain.” 
Old Jim’s words came distinctly enough—yet he himself 
scarcely heard them. His throat seemed desert dry, but 

managed it. “That 
wasn’t my point. 
Fairy Flash had it 
when I got here, 
but my bitch 
crowded in on 
her.” 

The hush that 
followed this 
statement was so 
intense it could 
almost be heard. 
The judges with- 
drew to confer, 
apart from the 
close crowding gal- 
lery. But the win- 
ner of the cham- 
pionship was soon 
named. 


" Old Jim’s chin 

was in his hands as 

the last spark 

. dimmed to but an 


(Cont. on p. 933) 





Puget Sound Salmon 


This Great Inland Sea Is a Fisherman’s Paradise 


DYED - IN - THE - 

WOOL  fisherman’s 

idea of paradise would 
be to dwell by a sparkling body of water that teemed 
with game fish the year around, to which he could turn 
at any time and find the wily trout and the bigger, bolder 
salmon awaiting the cast of his line. Just such a fisher- 
man’s paradise does exist on Puget Sound. Nor is the 
sport limited by seasons or regulated by laws—if one is a 
sportsman and fishes with hook and line. The only 
restriction is that placed upon the commercial fisherman 
and the seines and traps. The sportsman is not even 
required to have a license to fish in most parts of the 
Sound, if a bag limit of twenty-pounds and one fish per 
day satisfies him. A kindly nature has stocked this huge 
arm of the Pacific with myriad game fish and they are for 
the man to take who has the inclination and skill and 
observes the rules of good 
sportsmanship. 

At all seasons of the year 
there is some species of 
hard-hitting, hard-fighting 
salmon to be found in 
Puget Sound. There are 
the Silver, Chinook (also 
known as Spring, Winter, 
Blackmouth and King), 
and Humpback salmon, 
also the Steelhead or Rain- 
bow, and the native Cut- 
throat, which migrates 
from sweet to salt water 
during the months when 
the rivers are low. Each 
of these species is a famous 
fighter and readily takes 
some kind of lure. 

The main run of the 
Silver salmon comes from 
the ocean in early summer, 
hovers about in the bays 
and inlets until late fall, 
then enters the rivers and 
streams to spawn. ‘The 
Chinook, more commonly 
called the Blackmouth, be- 
cause of its smoky tongue, 
is present practically the 
year around. Each year 
millions of Silvers and 
Blackmouth are propagat- 
ed in state and private 
hatcheries and liberated as 
“fingerlings” in the streams, 
to find their way to salt 
water. Anglers of inter- 
national reputation declare 
there is found nowhere in 
the world a bigger or hard- 
er fighting game-food fish 
than the Blackmouth. It 
averages in size around ten 
pounds, but forty- to fifty- 
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Fighting a “spring.” Cut-outs from the movies we took. 
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pounders are often caught. In 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca a 
105-pounder was caught by a 
troller last year and exhibited in up-Sound cities. 

There are many so-called salmon banks in Puget Sound. 
The salmon ranges over a wide area, but the extent of his 
wanderings does not take him more than a few hours’ 
travel from the larger cities, if the fisherman has a boat 
equipped with a “kicker.” In Sound fishing the type of 
craft having the greatest utility is the small boat equipped 
with an outboard motor. 

The Indians had a quaint legend explaining the year- 
around presence of salmon in Puget Sound. The early 
red men, says tradition, were given the region to share 
with other creatures, the beasts of the forest and the birds 
of the uplands and fields. But man, becoming provident 
after suffering from hunger through one winter, began to 
slay the creatures of the 
forest. This displeased the 
Great Spirit, so he gave :o 
man the Silver salmon run 
in the fall that he might 
have plenty to sustain him- 
self through the winter. 
However, when winter 
waned, man again turned 
to the creatures of the 
forest for food to carry 
him over until his crops 
matured. So the Great 
Spirit gave him the Spring 
salmon and the Steelhead. 
Then that he might be pro- 
vided for through the year 
should his crops fail, there- 
after he had salmon or sal- 
mon trout at all seasons. 

Puget Sound has thou- 
sands of miles of tide 
waters and river estuaries, 
protected by timbered hills 
from storms and at all 
times . accessible to fisher- 
men. The San Juan 
islands, hundreds in num- 
ber, cannot be equaled for 
beauty by even the famed 
atolls of the South Seas. 
Among the San Juans it is 
possible to cruise for days 
with only an_ occasional 
glimpse of human _habita- 
tion. The waters, deep 
channels cut through rock 
by early-age glacial action, 
are overhung with verdure 
as luxuriant as the tropics. 
Reefs are rare, the forma- 
tion of the islands breaks 
up the seas when the wind 
blows, and the small boat 
is always safe. 


(Continued on page 924) 





We decided to call it a day. 


Canvasbacks 


No Other Waterfowl Can Duplicate the Thrills Furnished by the “Can” 


breed contempt. In fact in some 
_ instances long association serves to 
enhance friendship and even admiration and affection. 

The canvasback is one royal duck no gunner of ex- 
perience will belittle. ‘There is class in every ounce of 
the “can’s” sturdy form and in spite of his idiosyncracies, 
no other species of waterfowl can exactly duplicate the 
thrills that accrue to this regal bird. 

Within a few hundred yards of where this screed is 
being typed are saline waters on which untold millions 
of canvasbacks have reposed in years past. One of my 
old shooting cronies once adequately described those masses 
as a white belt of canvas thirty miles long. To those who 
viewed the great rafts extending uninterruptedly from 
Alameda Point to Alviso along the eastern shore of San 
Francisco Bay in the palmy days of duck shooting in 
California that statement will not sound like gross exag- 
geration. But great as were the numbers in the waters 
of San Francisco Bay these were small compared to the 
millions that crowded the shallows of San Pablo and Sui- 
sun bays, contiguous waters. 

In bygone years, before a bag limit was enforced in the 
west, bags of 100 “cans” to the gun were common. There 
is one record of 265 drakes to a double gun made in 
one day on San Pablo Bay and another of 280 canvasbacks 
to two guns in four hours. Later, when a limit of 50 
ducks was enacted, several authentic records of limit bags 
at the rate of a duck a minute were establishéd‘in the 
Suisun district. Still, later, when the limit was reduced 
to 25 ducks, discriminating shooters often brought in full 
bags of drakes or “bulls.” Up to-1927 limits had been 
bagged on many occasions. But there is not one canvas- 
back today where there was a‘ thousand: in the’ halcyon 


Pr ect come does not always 
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By H. L. BETTEN 


days of yore. Year by year numbers di- 
minish appreciably. 

As late as 1915 thousands of drowned 
canvasbacks, illegally destroyed by the nets of design- 
ing fisherman, where sold in the markets of San Fran- 
cisco at prices ranging from 20c to 35c a pair. ‘These 
were purchased and served mainly by the cheap French 
and Italian restaurants in that city where a repast in- 
volving a hot bird and a bottle of wine could be had 
for as low as 65c. The high-toned restaurants and hos- 
telries however found that the process of drowning and 
long immersion destroyed the flavor of fowl and refused 
to purchase any except legitimately killed canvasbacks, 
for which they paid an average price of $6.00 per dozen. 
At the present time, although the sale of ducks has been 
prohibited for years, a surprisingly large number of water- 
fowl are bootlegged at the behest of the hotel and res- 
taurant trade of California. 

Scientifically, the canvasback is known variously as 
Marila valisneria; Aythya valisneria; Nyroca_ valis- 
neria; Fuligula valisneria. Its distinguishing physical 
features are a heavy, blocky body, thick neck and long, 
wedge shaped bill. The adult male has the top of head 
and feathers of chin and base of bill, black; head and 
neck, reddish brown; lower neck and breast, black; back, 
belly and lower breast almost pure white; wing primaries 
and tail, black; bill, black; iris, red. 

The female is mainly of a dur.-brown color and lacks 
entirely the conspicuous white about the circumference of 
the male’s body which has earned for the species the title: 
of canvasback. Length of mature birds of either sex is 
about 22 inches, 

The canvasback is strictly an American species. In 
America its range is very wide. It breeds mainly in the 
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far north, inhabits both coasts and also the interior in 
late fall and winter and journeys as far south as Central 
America. In California it is the last of the duck species 
to arrive from the north and rarely reaches San Fran- 
cisco Bay and contiguous waters in numbers before 
Thanksgiving Day. ‘The experienced duck hunter of the 
west has no difficulty in recognizing ‘‘canvasback 
weather” for it is generally ushered in with a chilly north 
or northwest wind and a rapid fall in temperature. It 
is then that an itch develops in the trigger finger and a 
longing rises in his heart for a renewal of old associations 
with the lordly tribe of “cans.” Under such auspices it’s 
not hard to conjure up overcast skies, murky waters and 
flocks of big birds drawn irresistibly within range by 
the big fleet of decoys. Aye, aye; it’s a great sport, is 
canvasback shooting, one of the finest, vouchsafed man- 
kind on this mundane sphere. 


ARIOUS methods have been employed in the pur- 

suit of canvasbacks. In the heyday of this sport in 
the west these ducks were so marvelously abundant that 
flight or pass shooting was mainly in vogue. There was 
no necessity then for employment of laborious systems to 
enhance the size of the bag. Sculling was employed early 
in the game by market hunters in particular for it enabled 
them to kill many birds during the middle of the day 
when they were drowsy and averse to flight. Later the 
pond system, which involved the use of decoys and of 
baits, was instituted and has proved exceedingly deadly. 
Still later the floating brush blind and the fixed blind 
was introduced and these are now widely used on open 
waters. For some unexplained reason battery shooting 
such as has been practiced along the Atlantic Coast for 
decades, has not met with favor in the west. Perhaps the 
plentitude of canvasbacks in the past and the ease with 
which they could be garnered by less laborious methods 
has prevented adoption of the battery system. 

The canvasback is a very swift and steady flier and is 
universally rated as the fastest of the duck tribe. While 
it is credited with a speed as high as 120 miles an hour 
my own observations lead me to believe that its top speed 
rarely exceeds 65 miles an hour unless driven before 
a veritable gale. Tests of speed in California have dem- 
onstrated that an aeroplane travelling at the rate of 
75 miles an hour can quickly overhaul all species of 
waterfowl in calm weather. However, the canvas- 
back and the teal are two species which seem to strive 
continually to maintain the maximum of speed when 
in flight. 

Typical of flight shooting in the past was the 
sport offered by “The Bridges” at Alviso and 
pier shooting on the Alameda flats. ‘In this 
last instance picture to yourself wooden 
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driveways one mile and two miles in length respectively 
elevated on piles and extending out from shore across 
the shallows or flats to deep water in San Francisco Bay. 
Guard rails, and piles of lumber dispersed along the drive- 
ways furnished shelter from the strong winds sweeping 
the bay, likewise means for hiding from oncoming flocks 
of ducks. 

The flight which often continued almost uninterrupt- 
edly for hours, was governed mainly by the stage of the 
tide. After feeding on the flats which extended thirty 
miles to southward, for some unknown reason, but prob- 
ably in the nature of a constitutional, canvasbacks would 
make the daily flight northward to rest or to roost miles 
away from their feeding grounds. Again, at other times, 
the order would be reversed and the birds would seek 
food where ordinarily they roosted. At any rate, at cer- 
tain times they crossed over these piers in prodigious num- 
bers, being birds with determined, one-groove minds. 

On an incoming tide, and with a northwest wind at 
their backs, the company of experienced wildfowlers who 
frequented those haunts would take stations along a pier, 
a backload of shells at the disposal of each, and await 
the: inception of the daily flight. Each man was pro- 
vided with a long cane pole to the end of which was at- 
tached either a large salmon hook or a bag about 18” in 
diameter. By such means ducks that were dropped were 
either gaffed or netted as they drifted under the pier 
through influence of the strong current. Obviously, it 
was necessary for the gunner to employ the best of judg- 
ment in stopping his birds, for if they fell on the wrong 
side of the pier they were irretrievably lost. 

And now, let’s review the old time sport: Miles to 
the southwest the blue San Mateo hills rear their ridges 
as a barrier between bay and ocean. Southward a few 
miles low lying Bay Farm Island extends its outermost 
point far into the channel. Far beyond the butte-like 
Coyote Hills rise abruptly from the marshlands. A 

brisk, chill wind stirs the waters, running in 
catspaws over its burnished surface. Here and 
there masses of fleecy clouds overhead cast 
shadows now and then as they cross the sun’s 
path. 

At length some keen eyed gunner spots a 
distant wavering line far away at the southern 
horizon. Word is passed down the pier, or 
is conveyed by a series of whistles, and quickly 

every man crouches down and is 
on the alert. On comes the flock 
and as the sun glances off snowy 
backs there is no mistaking its 
identity. Swift and straight for 
its objective it comes at a height of 
thirty-five or forty yards. It 
(Continued on page 919) 
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E have 
all been 
told that 


half the pleasure 
of a hunting trip 
lies in anticipation. 
Anticipation is, of 
course, merely the 
imagination telling 
us everything that 
is going to happen, 
precisely as it will 
happen and should 
happen. But now 
suppose that things 
do not “come off” 
according to 
Hoyle. Suppose 
we displace the 
imaginary trip 
with the real one, 
the drab reality of 
the real one. I 
remember once 
when a small boy, 
finding a beautiful 
pie on the break- 
fast table, an entirely unusual event. I wanted pie right 
now, nothing but pie. My father cut into it, and it was 
filled with cotton—April first. 

Once on a time a friend arranged a duck hunt for 
Mark Dyer of San Antonio and myself. We were to 
go to a ranch that Mr. Dyer owned, down on the Neuces 
River in Texas. Since Mr. Dyer and I were old con- 
tributors to the outdoor magazines, yet had never met, 
each was to write an account of the hunt, including a 
description of the other. Mr. Dyer wrote of that hunt 
subsequently, but I didn’t. 

In the first place I never doubted but what I was 
headed for a hunting paradise. I do not know of any 
one better qualified to arouse the imagination than Mark 
Dyer, and he had photographs to prove everything he said. 
I knew the Nueces River better than I do now, having 
seen it, only it was not the same river. I knew the duck 
lake and every blind in it, the rice patches, the clear 
water, and how many ducks would be there. I knew 
where the wild turkeys used up and down the heavily 
timbered river, and just where to go to look for them. 
Deer came into the lettuce patch, no more. than three 
hundred yards from the house, and I meant to be out 
there before daybreak for a crack at those deer. Back of 
the house, extending north and east; in a great patch of 
cactus, white brush and mesquite the javelinas. packed, 


Imagination 


Crystal City in a driving Texas Norther and caught cold 
the very first thing. My train got in at three o’clock in 
the morning, where it should have the evening before, 
and nobody being there to meet me, I walked out to the 


Anticipation 
Is Often 
Greater 
Than 


Realization 


Some day 1 am 
going back, 


thence going down 
to the river by a 
certain path—now 
and then they 
chased a man up 
a tree. A moun- 
tain lion had been 
seen on the oppo- 
site side of the 
river, near the 
mouth of a cave. 
There were two 
kinds of quail, bob- 
whites and Mexi- 
can blue quail, and 
two kinds of doves, 
turtle doves and 
white wings. 
Everything was as 
plain to me as 
an old-fashioned 
primer with pic- 
tures, and I can 
see that imaginary 
country yet. 

It so happened 
that I got into 


ranch, nine miles. Meantime, Mr. Dyer had received 
orders to return to San Antonio and could stay but a 
couple of days longer. The water was low and the ducks 
had not come in to the particular lake that I knew about. 
We drove eighteen miles with a Mexican mule to where 
there were ducks, hundreds of them, but the vicinity of 
the lake was being used as a fattening ground for a herd 
of cattle, and the owner rightly objected to our shoot- 
ing. I never saw a white-winged dove and had plenty 
of turtle doves at home. The blue quail and the bob- 
whites had been badly shot out. Turkeys we couldn’t 
find at all, though a neighbor boy killed one, and I was 
photographed holding it, much against my inclination. 
I saw old deer tracks in the truck patch, but they had 
quit coming in. One of the first people I met was a 
rat-trapper, who was recovering from a rattlesnake bite 
—he was crippled for life in the bitten hand. A hun- 
dred different kinds of brush all carried cat-claws, and 
it took me a month after I got home to get all the cac- 
tus thorns out of my legs. The mountain lion that 
roamed the river hadn’t been seen in three years. The 
(Continued on page 939) 
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WRECKING THE YELLOWSTONE 
‘i has been no call upon the part of the 


people for changes in the boundaries of their most 

sacred national possession, Yellowstone Park. 
There is no explanation from the Park officials in Wash- 
ington, as to why changes have been made. There is now 
in the Park a commission appointed by President Hoover, 
to pass upon the advisability of. other changes in the 
boundaries that certain people and interests are intent 
upon having made. 

On one side of this question there stands a hundred and 
twenty million people. On the other side is a group of 
weak park officials, greedy concessionaries and commer- 
cial interests that are always intent upon exploiting the 
nation. If the great Yellowstone Park can be despoiled, 
and the wishes of the people flaunted, then there is nothing 
sacred under the dome of the Capitol. 

The two great notches the Norbeck Bill cuts into 
the eastern boundary of Yellowstone Park, on either side 
of the great Cody Trail, enables the outfitters to move 
their fall hunting parties straight into the heart of a great 
wild life sanctuary. Their camps will now be pitched on 
ground that wild life has occupied unmolested, so long, 
that they have lost all fear of man. The timber that will 
be cut on these lands of which the people have been de- 
spoiled—the water power that can be harnessed from the 
lakes, and the heads that will be obtained of animals as 
easily approached as cattle in a barnyard are sorry recom- 
pense for the spoilage of the most interesting park ever set 
aside for the enjoyment of the people of the United States. 

Worst of all—it shakes the faith of the nation in the 
character of park directors in whom they have had faith. 
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SENATOR McNARY WILL INTRODUCE A 
BILL REDUCING THE BAG 
LIMIT ON DUCKS 


VER since Dr. Paul Redington became Chief of 
the Biological Survey, all inquiries as to what he 
intended to do about the bag limit have been met 

with the declaration that he would act as soon as he had 
completed his duck census. 

The doctor’s manner has been so assuring that the 
sportsmen of the country have waited at attention for two 
years without a murmur. At the end of that period the 
good doctor smilingly announced that he had decided to 
count the ducks all over again before doing anything. 

Since then the doctor has been passing out pamphlets 
published by the National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties, defending the Federal limit of twenty-five birds a 
day for three and one-half months in the year. 
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The Redington duck-census smoke screen has become as 
obvious as the hands on a dollar watch, just a little more 
time for a few big clubs along the seaboard. Forest 
AND STREAM has stood for the smoke screen census for 
two years, but two years is enough. 

Three months ago we advised Dr. Redington, as gently 
as possible, to let up on his duck census long enough to 
count the forces that were demanding a reduction of the 
bag limit. We mentioned among them the Advisory 
Board of his own Bureau, the Permanent Wild Life Fund, 
the Izaak Walton League, and every sportsman’s associa- 
tion in the country that has voted on the subject. We 
called his attention to the fact that carefully conducted! 
polls indicated clearly that over 95% of the sportsmen of 
the country favored a reduction of the bag limit. 

The doctor’s attention is again called to the fact that 
within the past sixty days the Associated Sportsmen of 
California, composed of 120 sportsmen’s clubs, have voted 
unanimously to reduce the bag limit. The Western Fish 
and Game Protective Association, at its annual conven- 
tion in San Francisco, again declared for a reduction of 
the bag limit—a uniform daily limit of fifteen being 
desired. 

The Western Association of State Game Commis- 
sioners, at its ninth annual meeting, also held in San 
Francsico, on August 24th declared for a daily limit of 
fifteen birds throughout the United States. 

If the doctor will shift his attention to the Mississippi 
valley he will find the American School of Wild Life 
Protection on record August 12th, at McGregor, lowa, 
with a resolution that the bag limit of ducks and geese 
should be reduced and the season shortened in the interest 
of the sportsmen and the general public, both of the pres- 
ent and the future. 

The little group of men upon whom Dr. Redington is 
leaning, and whom he evidently regards as his masters are 
out of step with the spirit of the times, and eventually 
they will be overwhelmed by the voice of the people. We 
are authorized to state that the Honorable Charles L. 
McNary, of Oregon, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture has definitely decided to introduce a bill in 
the Senate that will reduce the bag limit to civilized 
proportion. 

If you want this bill to pass, write to your representa- 
tives in both houses of Congress. 

It is unfortunate that the people are obliged to go to 
Congress for action on a subject that rests with Bureau- 
crats who to please personal friends do not hesitate to 
defy a nation. 
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FISH EXPERTS CONFER ON LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN 


FIELD conference of New York State’s bio- 

logical survey was conducted by the Conserva- 

tion Department on Saturday, August 17, at 
the home of Mr. Edmund Seymour at Chazy on Lake 
Champlain. The conference was opened at 10 a. m. 
with remarks by Mr. Seymour, the host of the occasion, 
who spoke briefly of the history of fishing on Lake 
Champlain and of the interest of conservationists and 
sportsmen in the survey. 

The Director of the Survey, Dr. Emmeline Moore, 
of the Conservation Department, presided as chairman 
The entire survey staff of thirty 
scientists was present. This group of specialists have 
been engaged during the three summer months studying 
the State’s fishing waters in the Champlain watershed. 
There were also in attendance, Inspector Ray Burmaster 
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with his corps of protectors of the region besides interested 
citizens, members of various clubs, and sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations. 

The conference was informally conducted and con- 
sisted of demonstrations and discussions of results of the 
survey to date, further investigations continuing until the 
middle of September. The program as carried out was 
as follows: 


1—Demonstrations of microscopic plants and animals 
of the waters of special importance to fish life, by 
Dr. W. E. Manning, Dr, Gertrude E. Douglass 
and Ruby Bere. 


2—Discussion of the smelt of Lake Champlain and the 
Saranac chain of lakes, by Mr. C, W. Greene. 


3—The stream studies and the factors of importance in 
the evaluation of a stocking policy, by Mr. A. S. 
Hazzard. 


4—The lake studies, by Messrs. T. T. Odell and 
Francis Trembly, 


5—The various species of fish in the watershed and 
a discussion of their compatibility in the waters 


where they are found, by Mr. J. R. Greeley. 


6—The type of food taken by the different food and 
game fish and the minnow life, by Mr. V. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 


7—Parasites of the game fish of the region, by Dr. 
G. W. Hunter. 


8—The chemistry and biology of the waters of the 
region, by Dr. H. M. Faigenbaum and Mr. N. 
L. Cutler, 


9—Exhibition of colored plates of fishes of the area, 
by Ellen Edmonson, 


The biological survey of the Champlain region is the 
fourth watershed survey to be undertaken in the twelve 
year program of the State Conservation Department, the 
three previous surveys having been placed in the Genesee, 
Oswego and Erie-Niagara systems, whose combined areas 
cover one third of the State. 

The survey is directed to the improvement of fishing by 
providing through intensive studies a scientific basis for 
intelligent action in the further stocking of streams, ponds 
and lakes with fish. 

ForEsT AND STREAM had two representatives at this 
convention and will shortly publish a more complete re- 
port of the work that is being done, and what has been 
learned of the parasites infesting game fish. 
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NESTING HABITS OF THE HUNGARIAN 


D. PIRNIE, ornithologist of the game divi- 
M sion of the Michigan conservation department, 
e@ recently found a nest and eggs of the Hun- 
garian partridge which revealed an_ interesting nesting 
habit of this bird, The hen bird was found resting on 
some fine dead grass which she had used to cover her eggs. 
At the time the nest was found the egg-laying was not 
completed as only nine eggs were in the nest, the usual 
number being nearly double that. It is a well known 
fact that numbers of the pheasant and quail eggs are taken 
by crows, but these species seldom cover their eggs. Pos- 
sibly the eggs of the Hungarian partridge will more often 
escape notice of crows because of the bird’s habit of cover- 
ing her eggs with grass during the laying period. ‘This 
habit may result in more rapid increase of this species than 
of the native birds, 
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THE QUAIL INVESTIGATION 
Fs: the past five years the experts of the Biological 


Survey have been conducting a study of the quail 

in the South. We are advised that the report 
that they will shortly issue confirms the opinion that 
sportsmen naturalists have for years expressed in the 
columns of ForEsT AND STREAM. 


The Bureau experts have discovered that the quail is 
the most prolific of game birds, and that they are preyed 
upon by cats, skunks, ants and turkeys. The farm boy 
in the quail country would add to these enemies, hogs, 
wandering dogs, rats, snakes, crows and hawks. 


It has also been discovered that quail seldom wander 
more than a quarter of a mile from their breeding ground, 
and that the same grounds are used year after year. On 
this subject it may be stated that field trial reports, cov- 
ering a period of forty years, indicate that handlers have 
been finding birds in the same places, year after year. 
This is so well known that on some field trial grounds 
that have been used for years the bevies have names. 


If the Department experts have additional informa- 
tion bearing on the life habits and history of the quail, 
or suggestions for increasing their numbers, we hope that 
it will soon be given to the public. 
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LOOPHOLES IN FUR LAWS 
Te interest in fur farming has resulted in a num- 


ber of states legalizing the taking of wild fur-bear- 

ing animals for breeding purposes, and the sale of 
live stock from fur farms to other breeders. ‘There are 
loopholes in these laws, as a number of crooked practices 
have been unearthed by state game authorities. 


In Wisconsin a licensed muskrat farmer obtained one 
pair of muskrats as his foundation stock. It was soon 
discovered that more than 500 rats had shortly afterward 
been shipped by him, all within a period of three weeks. 
Such startling prolificness aroused the suspicions of the 
game authorities, who, upon investigation found that the 
proprietor of this so-called fur farm had been employing 
Indians to trap live wild muskrats and deliver them to 
him, which he sold and shipped to customers as the 
product of his farm. 

Similiar discoveries have been made in Iowa and Min- 
nesota, where alleged fur farms were operated as a blind 
to cover illegal trapping of wild muskrats which were 
sold at fancy prices. 

Undoubtedly, there will be a tightening up of the legal 
restrictions governing fur farming at the next legislative 


sessions, 
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MOVIES OF NESTING CURLEWS 


HE first pictures of nesting curlews ever taken 
has been made a part of California’s Division of 
Fish and Game reel on shore birds. 

In order to get the nesting curlews, a wary and elusive 
bird at this stage of its career, E. S. Cheney, official 
photographer, secured a dead steer’s hide, used it as a blind 
to hide behind, and “shot” his stuff through a small hole 
in the hide which appeared to the nesting birds as merely 
the carcass of some unfortunate animal. 


This will be a welcome addition to a great film on 
shore birds, and Mr. Cheney is to be congratulated on 
his ingenuity and perseverance as well as his good judg- 
ment in securing this film. 
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Trails 


Edited by CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 
The New Winchester Model 52 Target Rifle 


and altered model 52 bolt 

action .22 cal, rifle, first put 
out by this company in 1919, and 
the first complete and nearly 
satisfactory .22 target rifle ever 
marketed in this country. A 
lot of about twelve of these rifles, hastily finished up and 
in advance of regular production, was sent down to the 
National Rifle Matches at Caldwell, N. J. in that year, 
the first year we took on the British small-bore men over 
the outdoor distances with this calibre rifle. Our twenty- 
man team, one of which was a woman, beat the British 
‘at their own pet game, and the brand new Winchester 
model had much to do with our victory. 

Since then the record of American victories has con- 
tinued without a break save one year when no National 
Rifle Matches were held and the American team was 
picked from a small gathering down at Sea Girt, losing 
to the British for the first and last time since the out- 
door match for the Dewar Trophy had been pro- 
grammed. And the model 52 Winchester has been used 
by at least half of the team shooting in each match— 
but not necessarily in the form issued by the factory. 

The barrels, the 
handling of the 
cartridge by posi- 
tive seating cams, 
and the magazine 
feed, are all be- 
yond criticism, but 
the stock has 
been wrong since 
the rifle first ap- 
peared and the 
“Eenation’ or 
stroke of firing 
pin, very slow. 
Also the trigger 
and sear was one 
of the worst on 
the market to ad- 
just to a clean and 
light pull. 

The first stock 
was merely a rep- 
lica of the service 
stock, than which 
there is no worser, 


I: person a much improved 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The old and new Model 52 firing pins. Note distance old pin falls. 
Old model on the left. 
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but with a pistol grip added 
which took none of the curse. off 
it for prone work. It had en- 
tirely too much drop or bend at 
both comb and heel. 

Three years ago the mis- 
guided makers put out another 
stock with higher comb, and slightly higher heel which 
they alleged was much improved. It was much changed, 
but not much improved, the heel having entirely too 
much drop, the comb too much, the comb too near the 
butt stock plate so it poked the shooter in the angle of 
the jaw and having undercuts in its nose to make it 
worse. ; 

I fired back the sample sent to me with a hot letter 
of criticism but it didn’t seem to take. However it 
would appear that at least one other fellow must have 
agreed with me, because at Camp Perry of this year the 
company produced still another “improved” 52, this time 
with a better stock, and marvellous high speed firing pin 
to which Hart had shown the way by his own improve- 
ment in this rifle. 

The new rifle, according to the sample or pilot which 
stands beside the desk, has a stock with the comb pushed 
forward nearer to 
where it belongs, 
so the prone shoot- 
er. may crawl up 
on the rear sight 
without getting 
past the point of 
the comb; less 
drop to the stock, 
and a large semi- 
beavertail fore- 
end. 

The dropat 
comb is 15%” be- 
low line of sights, 
which is O K, or 
nearly so, and 
2 9/16 inches at 
heel, which is still 
too crooked, There 
should not be, in 
a rifle for prone 
shooting, more 
than a half inch 
difference between 
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comb and heel, the more so in view of 
the increasing use of the telescope sight 
in these days. Putting a scope on this 
rifle results in a drop from the sight line 
of 2% inch at comb and 3 inches at heel, 
entirely too much for ideal prone shooting 
specifications. 

The forestock is the wide beavertailed 
type 1 7% inches across and extending to 
the forward sling swivel. It is nearly 
flat on the bottom and would be much 
better if semi-circular in form instead, to 
fit the curved palm of the hand as it is 
pulled down tightly into it by the sling 
pressure. 

The firing pin is a mechanical achieve- 
ment unless some joker turns up which 
does not now appear. It is a fixed light 
pull without “give” or backlash after 
the sear is pulled out of the firing pin 
notch. The firing pin travels only % inch, 
possibly gz, the regular 52 firing pin trav- 
els 43 or three times as far as the new 
one. It is the fastest ignition on any 
American firearm regularly produced by 
a commercial factory. The blow is pow- 
erful as shown by the fired cases. The 
cartridge cannot be forced entirely home 
with the fingers, the bolt, of course, doing 
the work easily through its cams, and the 
bullet is seated firmly into the rifling in 
the form of “lead” used in the rifle. 

The rifle is still a bit open to improve- 
ment but is the best commercial .22 target 
in the world at the present writing and a 
great improvement on the standard 52. 

The additional cost of the new stock 
is $5, and of the special firing pin is $15, 
both of which are unfortunate in view of 
the fact that neither item in the regular 
rifle is what it should be. But, if a man 
hankers to beat his fellowman in small 
bore rifle shooting the extra cost is fully 
repaid in the improvements. 


A New Idea in Telescope Sights 


About a year ago or thereabouts I made 
mention of a Noske telescope sight of 
experimental nature which I had gone 
over, the novelty lying in the fact that 
both elevation and windage adjustments 
were within the tube of the instrument, 
doing away with complication and weak- 
ness in the mount. The idea is old for 
big gun sights, being used, for instance, 
even on the 37 mm. or one-pounder French 
sight, but is new in rifle scopes. 

Mr. Noske had lately sent to this desk 
the finished form of this type of sight, 
with the added and, to me, surprising, 
feature of an eye-relief so great that the 
telescope may be mounted on a bolt ac- 
tion gun of the Mauser or Springfield 
type with the rear end of the tube forward 
and clear of the bolt handle travel. This 
means that the rear end of the tube is 
situated over the location for the 48 Ly- 
man receiver sight on the bridge of the 
rifle. 

No telescope user needs to be told what 
this means in scope mounting. Being able 
to ignore the bolt handle travel and the 
safety swing, the glass can be mounted as 
low as on a single shot rifle, and in turn 
give the easy and natural sighting face 
position of ordinary low metallic sights 
instead of the too common craned-neck 
position to get the eye high enough to 
look through or into the scope. The neck 
muscles then are strained, and no real 
rifleman who has ever done any accurate 
shooting needs to be told that “jawing” 
the stock of a rifle with tight neck muscles 
is not the way to get accurate results. 


This remarkable glass gives full field 
when so mounted, and from 6 to 8 inches 
from the eye, speaking now of the 2% 
power. The effect is remarkable. Keep- 
ing both eyes open the shooter sees merely 
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Shooting Over The Dogs 


See how they. sniff to “get the wind.” How gingerly they 
walk when a bit of cover is suspected. And when they 
point—oh, man, what a thrill! Then comes the flush and 
the quick shooting! 

Don’t chance missing the birds these intelligent animals 
find for you, through lack of care of your gun. 


3-in-One swabbed into barrels after cleaning, and rubbed 


Prevents Rust 
and Pitting~ 
OILS, Cleans 
and Polishes 


assures smooth, 
Three oils make 


cess. The result 


on the outside, is positive protection against pitting and 
rust. Squirted into firing and ejector mechanisms, it 


free, certain action at all times. 
3-in-One, and make it better than ordi- 


nary gun oils. Animal, mineral and vegetable oils of the 
highest quality are blended by the secret 3-in-One pro- 


is a gun oil with unique properties not 


possessed by any of the original oils. 


Be safe with 3-in-One. 


Sold everywhere by good sporting goods, hardware, grocery, drug 
and general stores in two size Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 


Manufactured since 1894 


Three-In-One Oil Company, 130 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
FREE =— Generous sample and illustrated Diction- 
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FOR SALE 


6,000 splendid full-winged adult 
Pheasants, about 1 cock to 4 
hens; Ringneck, Blackneck and 
Chinese mixed. In lots of not 
less than 100, $3.75 each. Sept. 
or $4.00, Oct. delivery c. i. f. 
New York. Payment to our ship- 
ping agents: Tobias & Co., 42 
Broadway, on live arrival of birds 
at New York. References every- 
where. 


GSBED 


—_——— 
THE PREMIER GAME FARM OF EUROPE 


PHEASANT FARM, 
GREAT MISSENDEN, 
ENGLAND. 


Trap and Game Guns 
$37.50 to $750.00 


ary of Uses. Request both on a postal. 


Rotten Shot? 
Forget it! 


- ‘i Put Wilbur Gun Sights on your 
gun and watch the birds drop. Makesa poor marks- 
man good and a good one better. For a grouse, 
woodcock, ducks—any hard-to-shoot birds. Clamps on 
breech of double-barreled gun. Specify gauge. Post- 

aid $2.50 including booklet “ Wing Shooting Made 
y-” New York Agents, Abercrombie & Fitch. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHTS 
P.O. Box 185. Times Sq.., N. Y. City 





Curicn THACA’ 


START the Wife and Youngsters with a 


.410, the smallest of shotguns. No per- 
ceptible recoil, little noise but Oh Boy! 
how it will kill sparrows, rats or vermin. 
Big Bill, an Ithaca Gun maker, killed lots 
of rabbits and a big gray fox with a .410. 


*\. Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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| "TODAY—along with your 
shells or cartridges, get a 
bottle of Hoppe’s No. 9. 
Your gun bore needs it, re- 
gardless of ammunition shot. Re- 
moves all harmful residue, also 
leading and metal fouling. Main- 
tains pattern, accuracy, power and 
resale value. At your dealer's, or 
write us. Gun Cleaning Guide 
FREE. 
Send 10c in stamps FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


forsample of No.9 2311 Both oe EeBesetehia Da. 


Patent 
Applied 
For 


Fn aaheent, weet life-like and durable 


decoy made. decoy all old-time 
hunters are demanding. At your 
dealers or direct. Also fine light cedar 
decoys, and hunter’s supplies. Write 
for free catalog. 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., Inc.,5*,j22 
721 Fourth Avenue Nerth 


4 OSTAM PADS WIN 1927, 1928 and 1928 and 
® GRAND AMERICAN HANDI 


Move eames 
No KICK COMING, 
t Avoid 


‘ Ask for Catalog 
Pats-Oct 29°14, Oct 12°15, Apr 10°17, bi i 
cout Sento 74°. or JOSTAM y co. 


5252 B » Cl go, I. Western Rep. MeDonsld & Linforth 
San Francisco, if. gest Mfrs. of recoil pads in the world. 


510 lee 


ORDER BRINGS YoU THI ; 
EV! 3: 
aS CAL. evOWEn oe 

os expressman belance due, -~ 
$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bare 

jain ever offered. full $16 value. 

lue a berrel, _mecssratee 4 

i eal for trapping, hunting, and target prace 
er Accurate and powertul, fully guaranteed. 
Rush your order with $1. Pay $3. $3.98 on de 

683 BROADWAY. tw YORK, DEPT. 12-1- 63 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel, No 
heating is necessary. Re-$40 00 
stores the finish on 
guns in ten minutes in 


Send for circular “What Gunsmiths Say” 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk F-12 Bradford, Pa. 


BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, et 
for Eeeneees, Trappers, SS Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. ee copy. 


jer for on 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 


i i 
Win foe bis ovent b because they move the gun straight back.iWrite for 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Showing the mounted position of the new Noske scope 
forward of the bolt handle. 


a thin rim in front of him, surrounding 
merely what appears to be the ordinary 
“outdoor” view, but with the circle within 
this rim magnified. It is as natural as 
looking through your spectacles—if any. 

The elevation screw is graduated in 
“minutes of angle,” one inch per 100 
yards and is covered and locked by a 
mill-edge dummy or cover screw. Wind- 
age is marked likewise, and both screws 
have arrows and legends indicating which 
way to turn them for desired results— 
elevation marked “up” and “down,” wind- 
age marked left and right. The sight 
twiddler can turn the cap or locking cov- 
ers to his heart’s content without altering 
the real adjusting dials underneath. 

Of course, the only test for this or any 
other scope sight is to put it on a rifle, 
and take the rifle to the range and fire 
it several hundred shots for endurance, 
correcting and inspecting the glass for 
unaltered point of impact when taking it 
off and replacing it, for change of impact 
when taking it off and replacing it, for 
change of impact in firing it, and for cor- 
rectness of dial and reticule movement. 
This bosh about testing a glass by taking 
it big game hunting is too childish to dis- 
cuss, the intelligent experimenter which 
is just one sort of experimenter, can give 
a telescope or any other such device a 
better test in a week’s time than ordinary 
big game hunting with ten shots per trip 
could give it in ten years. 

Which is the reason why General Mo- 
tors maintains a proving ground instead 
of waiting five years to find out from the 
unreliable reports of untrained observers 
how their new models behave in use. 

If the Noske glass survives such a test, 
it will be a forward step in scope design, 
mechanically and optically. 

The mount, incidentally, consists of a 
sweet and simple flat steel plate to be 
screwed and sweated to the left receiver 
wall, this plate % inch~ thick, 7% inch 
wide, and 2 inches long, the top formed 
into a dove-tail and split lengthwise. 

A heavy screw with milled, slotted and 
drilled head, passes vertically. through 
the mount attached to the scope, into this 
dove-tail plate, spreading this split and 
locking it firmly into the dove-tail in the 
telescope portion of the mount. Unlike 
the original -Noske this screw does not 
protrude horizontally, but runs vertically 
through-the mount, into this receiver plate, 
which remains on the rifle. It in turn 
will be almost unnoticeable, particularly 
if fixed to the receiver before the rifle is 
stocked and the stock made accordingly. 

However, we'll see what we'll see. 
What we see through the scope is very 
good, but there is more to a good scope 
than the view through the parlor window. 


The Matter of Buckshot 


‘A pilgrim with fire in his eye writes 
in and wants to know something about 
buckshot, that he had use for it in his 
neck of the woods, which is south of the 


well known M & D line, and that among 
the things he wants to know are not in- 
cluded any hot tips about the ethics of 
using buckshot and its tendency to wound, 
all of which he knows about. Says that 
some gun editor refused to tell him about 
buckshot because the editor didn’t believe 
in its use. 

All right, here goes, and the ethics be 
something for his conscience and which 
he can talk over with his pastor or other 
person involved in its care and good con- 
dition. 

Ballistically, buckshot range from No. 
1 to 8, Western system, weigh respectively 
from 82.5 to 30 grains, and measure from 
38 inch to .26 inch. 

Eastern system includes from 000 to 4, 
and they weigh from 68 to 20.5 grains, 
and measure from .36 down to .25 inch. 

Eastern 3 is about Western 8 to 9; 2 
equal to 7, 1 to 5 and 6, 0 to 4, 00 to 3 
and 000 to Western 2. This double life 
system of numbering is a fine and logical 
mess. ; 

The eastern system, however, is the 
standard with our ammunition companies 
and we will use that in discoursing of 
these pellets. 

The complete Eastern table runs thus: 


To Grains 
Pound Diameter Weight 
103 36 68.00 
122 34 48.50 
144 32 48.50 
175 30 40.00 
238 .27 29.40 
300 25 23.40 
341 24 20.50 


Not having used buckshot on game my 
experience has been limited to pattern and 
penetration tests. The most efficient com- 
mercial load I have tried was the Rem- 
ington high velocity buckshot load brought 
out five or six years ago, and put up with 
12 No. 0 buck, -weighing in Remington 
make about 50 grains to the buck, .32-inch 
in calibre, and the charge weighing 600 
grains or 1.37 oz. Muzzle velocity be- 
tween 1,350 and 1,400 ft. per second, muz- 
zle energy about 2,500 ft. Ibs. 


Tom Samworth, however, who has gone 
into the buckshot question because of his 
late explorations in the queer country of 
the buckshot brothers of the ta’ heel belt, 
lows that Winchester is now loading 12 
pellets of 00 buck in front of Oval pow- 
der, which, if true, would mean a load 
of 1.56 oz. 

However, be this as it may, my tests of 
this new Remington buck load, conducted 
in 3-inch chamber guns which are not so 
well adapted to close patterns as normal 
234-inch or the length of the case in ques- 
tion, are these. Guns full choke, a Smith 
and a Fox, both magnum. 


12 shots in 11 inches 

12 shots in 28 inches 

10 shots hit man-figure used 
for test 


20 yards 
30 yards 
40 yards 


Tt will aneaials you. 





same 


if the 
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50 yards 6 shots hit man-figure used 
for test 

60 yards 3 to 4 on man figure 

80 yards From 2 pellets to clean miss 

100 yards 1 to 2 pellets, some clean 
misses. 


Penetration, 20 yards, through 3 to 4 


; d 
eae = a Seen ae ( A gift that will endure and endear WORK 
All buck loads are adapted to, and : : itself as its years of usefulness roll 
i: oe ee ee the Ps se : on. What finer tokens of your 
eing carefully adjusted and proportione 
to de choke. ” Gylandes saiec not es- , good taste and thoughtfulness, 
sential. than a genuine Zeiss Prism Bin- 
bi Tom Samworth goes on to remark that > : ocular and a Zeiss Ikon Camera! 
_ down south where he hunts, the folks Ask your dealer to show them, or 
of walk into the store and ask for “blue ite f 1 
ad whistlers” or “low moulds” and that’s all write tor Catalogues. 
as there is to it. The blue whistlers are the { Carl Zeiss, Inc.,485 Fifth Ave.,New York 
as big buck from 0 to 000 and running from | 728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
ime 9 to 16 per load, the low moulds are the 
smaller buck running 24 to 36 per load, 
ise liked by people because they give the 
hich shooter a chance for either turkey or deer 
ioe at close range. As Tom says the dogs 
int almost always get any deer hit with this 
load and leaving a blood trail, without 
No. dogs it. would be foolish. So such loads 
rely should have a dog included if you don’t 
ie own one. 
Also that he has found Winchester buck- 
» 4, shot loads by far the best he has tried, 
ins, and that it is most important to find by 
1. trial the best buck load to fit the particu- 
: 2 lar gun in question. 


o 3 And furthermore the gentlemen with a 
life lot of highbrow Yankee notions about the 
ical ethics of the use of buckshot and insisting \ 


on taking a high power rifle into the 


the heavy cover where the deer are hunted OCULA 
nies and where a man may be within 100 BIN RS 
of yards of you are carefully escorted to 
hand-picked “stands” located about two 
jus: miles from the scene of the actual deer 


hunt, the boys picking up the rifle-armed 


Lins party on the way home when the deer Pakbak Hunting - 
ght have been killed. Coat. Patented Ve 
3.00 Seems to me they might at least give Feb. 9, 1926 ? : 
3.50 this party a lantern, a sack and some If 


B50 valuable hints about the habits of the 


).00 snipe in that country, it would sort of ) . pee-goe free-arm shooting for speed 
).40 relieve the monotony. and endurance, your Pakbak Hunt- 
.40 Buckshot has been much abused by fools B Coat gives you the best game pock- 
).50 but in certain regions of heavy cover et accommodation and comfort. Genu- 
j where deer are driven, where they go ine Duxbak “Sheds water like a duck’s 
a! past like rabbits and where men may be back” cloth and tailoring. Buy Dux- 
i concealed by the cover within easy range bak breeches, hat-cap, shell vest, leg- 
“dl of a rifle bullet, the buckshot has its gings. See your dealer or write us. 
abt legitimate use. New style book for you FREE. 
ith wae ely : should ae geage the 10 Neves $ 
: illing effect of the impact of a dozen xb ° 
an round balls striking inside of a foot and ‘Mu a UTICA, N. ¥. 
600 having the total weight of 600 grains, and 
ie a starting speed of 1360 feet, which is 
es the situation at 20 yards. Up to 40 or 


50 yards such loads should stop a deer 
long enough to give him more of the 
= same, These chaps who go hunting down 

south with buck are not all crazy, even er’? 


ee if they are not ballistic authorities. fev; g za, ail 
12 And a minor detail is that the hunter 
ins uses his shotgun which in 90 per cent of 
Saal the time let’s him snap-shoot as he would 
at birds or rabbits, something to consider 
of in shots at running deer at close hand. Quick deliveries 
add Where safety is not involved I should 
ass much prefer to take my chances at miss- For Xmas. SINGLE HAMMERLESS 
eal ing with a rifle, but I should much dis- $16.00 and $35.00 
el like to go throwing high-power bullets “Who ever saw a broken Lefever” 
nith around heavy cover which may conceal 


other hunters. 


Naturally small buck should be avoided LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
and No. 0 should be the minimum. Also » BOX14,ITHACA, NEW YORK 


the latest and most improved loads of 
sed Oval or similar powder should be used 
and in only a 12 gauge or bigger gun, 
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A New Front Sight, Oregon 
Model 


Speaking frankly if brutally, alleged 
new ideas in front sights or in telescope 
reticules give me a weary feeling. They 
may be new to the designer but they are 
old stuff to the fellow who has seen all 
of the existing types. Some of them are 
different, but few of them are better. 


Five-six years ago a chap armed with 
a Marlin ’97 showed up in my clearing 
in the Oregon woods where I resided for 
a couple of years. 

The bow-end of this arm was fitted 
with a different sort of sight from the 
common or garden variety, being a bead 
held on a_ horizontal and thin plate 
which from the rear appeared like a 
piece of light wire. This plate was set in 
a steel tube. 

With the outfit I shot at about 100 
yards a group which this Oregonian 
thought was very good, but which, of 
course, did not surprise me! 

The other day there bobbed up from 
this Oregon shooter (a chap named W. R. 
Parker, living at the forks of the creek 
at Glendale, Oregon) an improved ver- 
sion of the sight. It certainly has some 
ingenious ideas in it, if no other recom- 
mendation. 


It consists of a steel tube a half inch 
across and roughly an inch long, fixed to 
a standard sight base. 


The end nearest the shooter is faced 
with white metal, non-glinting and is set 
about 20° to the vertical. This separate 
ring rotates on the tube so the “slant” 
may run either away from the shooter 
from bottom to top, or the reverse, in 
which case the “overhang” acts as a shade 
to keep top light from the white ring. 

Within the tube, and situated a half 
inch forward from this white ring, is set 
a hornizontal blade of very thin steel, 
extending across the center of the tube 
from side to side, and about a half inch 
long. It is fixed in slots cut along the 
sides of the tube and at the forward end, 
that most remote from the eye, is a lock- 
ing ring also with these slots cut in it. 
Only when they coincide with the slots 
in the tube, may this sight blade be slipped 
out, which is easily done when the ring 
is in the right position. 

At one end of this blade is a white 
metal bead, at the other a gold. Both 
are sloped off at a 45° angle to catch 
and reflect top light. The blade may be 
taken out and reversed giving either the 
gold or white bead as the shooter may 
fancy. 

And still another phase of the matter 
is another milled ring, sliding on this 
tube on the center portion, and acting as 
a shutter. A section of the main tube is 
milled out on top for about 3/16th and 
just over the bead set in the horizontal 
blade, allowing light to come through 
and reflect to the eye of the shooter. 

When this sliding, milled ring is moved 
toward the eye it covers this light port, 
and the bead is then seen only in sil- 
houette, like any other sight in the middle 
of an inch steel tube and desirable for 
target shooting. 
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Also, for poor lights, the blade carry- 
ing the two beads may be removed and 
the tube used as an ordinary Maxim 
aperture type of front sight, white metal 
ring outlining it distinctly, particularly 
when rotated to pick up top light or 
“bevelled away from the eye” from bot- 
tom to top. 


Top view of Oregon sight. Shutter open. 
Bead showing. 


So the Oregonian’s sight is a strong 
tube giving one a choice of either gold 
or white bead for game shooting, or a 
completely closed-in hooded front sight for 
target work, or a Maxim type of aperture 
front sight with white defining ring in 
its face. 4 

Seems to me that particularly for the 
.22 rifle, used for all manner of shooting 
from targets to game, this sight has its 
merits—provided it does not cost too 
much, 


In any event it is one of the most in- 
genious improvements I have seen. The 
absence of any stem under the bead, and 
the effect of a bead hung on a very thin 
horizontal or cross-wire, permits easy 
over-holding without losing sight of the 
mark. 


Airplane Trips 
Oh ho, another bargain in the hunting 


line. The Curtiss Flying Service of So. 
Cal. sends out early in the fall, a circular 
to certain hunters advising that they 
were organizing plane trips to Menatchee 
Meadow on the Kern River and other 
mountain hunting grounds where deer are 
said to hang out, time only one hour and 
forty minutes from Los Angeles, bring 
back your deer by plane if you get one, 
cost of round trip only $150. All of which 
sounds pretty high, but if you figure in 
the cost and the time of the old fashioned 
packtrain method of arriving at deer 
haunts, it may not be so much more after 
all. 


However, from my own standpoint, 
packing into and out of game country is 
more than half the fun and more . and 
more shooting the deer a minor part of 
the proceedings. I never did particularly 
enjoy the gory end of the deal and I am 
satisfied that if a buck stepped from 
around a bush within 50 ft. of me and 
stood and looked at me, we would be more 
likely to sit down on a log and swap lies 
than anything else. That is if he respond- 
ed in kind. 
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So this airplane thing is out for this 
reason if no other. And of course there 
is that $150 which I had forgotten. 


Hunting Bullets 


Speaking of hunting, did you stop to 
think how much change there has been 
in hunting bullets since the war? 

Not so very many years ago we had 
just two sorts of hunting bullets, soft point 
and full jacket. We didn’t have even the 
option of a lot of soft point or just a little, 
and had to hunt elk, moose and big bear 
with the same bullet taken out for little 
Adirondack deer, which is not very 
logical, 


The spitzer soft point was always un- 
satisfactory. It “slugged in the bore,” that 
is, set up and shortened the point in fir- 
ing, while those in the magazine got their 
little noses battered flat from the impact 
against the front of the magazine. The 
Umbrella Point was the next one, and a 
worse bullet never missed a target. 


Now we have Remington with the 
bronze point, a cigar-shaped wedge form- 
ing the point of the bullet and the rear 
extending down into a cavity in the nose; 
the Remington delayed mushroom for 
heavy game, 220 grains in the .30-06 with 
full jacket thinned down for gradual ex- 
pansion, the Remington express mushroom 
220 gr. with hollow point; the Winchester 
pointed expanding with the separate point 
extending its walls down inside of the 
walls of the main jacket; the Peters pro- 
tected point, with a hollow nose point ex- 
tending its walls down inside of the walls 
of the main jacket, and with the core in 
turn covered by a copper cup, closed end 
to the front; the U. S. copper tube, a 
modification of the famous .280 copper 
tube, hollow sharp point with the tube ex- 
tending down into the core; and the West- 
ern hollow point with limiting cannelure 
to aid in this jacket expanding, and the 
short exposed point 220 gr. a very small 
area of lead exposed at the tip, and, like 
the Remington delayed mushroom bullet, 
used very successfully by White in Africa 
against charging lion. 

The British makers, Kynoch, a branch 
ef the Nobel organization, offer us genu- 
ine copper tube bullets with the copper 
tube extending down into a cavity in the 
nose of the bullet and more certain than 
the U. S. bullet, and the Westley Richard 
round nosed hollow copper cap bullet of 
220 grains, the core cut off squarely, and 
the round copper cap covering a hollow 
under its arch. In the .318 rifle it works 
very successful without the magazine bat- 
tering of soft nose bullets and without 
the excessive breakup on heavy game of 
Spitzer expanding bullets. Curiously, i 
is jacketed with steel, copper plated. 

All the foregoing, of course, for the 
30-06 cartridge, and in weights including 
110, 145, 150, 180, 200 and 220 grains, 
not to mention obsolete 190 gr. soft nose, 
and 220 gr. ditto, 


The new 52 Winchester. 
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Into the African Blue 


(Continued from page 882) 


would overlook the natives and look only 
at this pretty street, he could easily im- 
agine himself in some old New England 
village. 

We made our headquarters at Rhino 
Camp on the Nile, taking possession of 
a government rest house, built of grass, 
but quite comfortable for our purpose. 
We arrived at this camp after dark, and 
had the novelty of having water and 
wood brought to us by a bunch of thirty 
or forty naked girls. Most of these na- 
tives were entirely naked, especially the 
men, while the dress of the women con- 
sisted of a small bunch of green leaves. 

Most of the grass was carried by the 
women, who in addition carried babies 
strapped to their backs in small skin con- 
tainers, like a saddle. The babies’ legs 
hung down or gripped their mothers’ 
waists. For the middle of the day when 
it was hot, there were skin caps to slip 
over the babies’ heads. The babies 
seemed perfectly contented and slept most 
of the time. The women carried the 
same sized load as the men, only the men 
had no babies to carry. 


We were amused with one woman. It 
was clear that she was due to have a 
baby within a day or two. She came 
along carrying her load of grass, and on 
top of the grass was a pack for carrying 
the baby when it arrived. She expected 
it any time and was ready. This is what 
one would call preparedness. 

These people did not mind being pho- 
tographed, especially as I always gave 
them a few cents worth of baksheesh. 
However, some of the women that we 
stopped didn’t know what it was all 
about and were badly frightened. Some 
of them cried, but stood for their pictures 
nevertheless, as they were accustomed to 
obeying the white man. 

It is strange that white rhino are only 
found on this side of the Nile... across 
the river are found the black rhino, but 
no white ones. 

Another interesting thing about the 
white rhino is, that they are just as black 
as the black ones. I’ve tried to ascertain 
how they came to be known as the white 
rhino when they are not white and not 


even light colored, but no one can give 
me a satisfactory answer. One theory is, 
that they were first called white because 
they are found along the White Nile. 
Another is, that perhaps: the first people 
to see them had seen them right after 
they had been rolling in the white alkali 
dust. I, personally, have seen them do 
this, and when they get through rolling, 
they do look quite white. But in the 
early mornings when they come out of 
the wet grass or the swamps, they are as 
black as ink. 

I’ve also heard that they are really 
a shade lighter in color than the black 
rhino, but I can’t see it. I’ve photo- 
graphed hundreds of black rhino, but I 
have seen more than twenty white rhino 
at different times, but I haven’t been able 
to discover that there is any difference 
whatsoever in the color. 

The principal difference between the 
two is in the size and shape of the head. 
The white rhino is much larger than the 
black . . . the first ones I saw looked 
nearly as big as elephants. Of course, 
they are not, but they would weigh over 
two tons I am sure. The black rhino 
has the long overhanging prehensile lip 
that tapers to a point, while the white 
rhino has a square jaw and a square 
lip—not prehensile. 

But the first thing that struck Osa and 
me, was the enormous head. I think I’m 
safe in saying that the big head and neck 
is easily one-fourth of the body in weight. 
But in appearance, the head seems to be 
one-half of the body, and it is the ugliest 
head on anything living. 

Then there are the horns, which are 
thicker and longer than those of the black. 
I think the white rhino is the most terri- 
fying looking animal on earth. 

Rhino Camp is a pretty place, if one 
can overlook the heat and mosquitoes. It 
is situated on a hard piece of ground 
right on the water’s edge. On all sides 
and across the river there is nothing but 
sudd grass, but here there are large 
mimosa trees, plenty of shade, and an 
excellent boat landing. A Uganda Gov- 
ernment boat plies up and down the Nile 
to Nimele at the north and to Lake Albert 
on the south, and calls here once a week. 


(To be continued in January) 


Christmas Eve on the 
Allagash 


(Continued from page 885) 


days of ours. If in doubt, hunt up a 
World War veteran and ask him... 
maybe he’ll be able to translate it for 
you. 

The little table looked pretty festive, 
considering our distance from the nearest 
corner grocery store, and I hastened to 
congratulate Peggy on the results she 
had managed to achieve with the raw 
materials at hand. 

She was not satisfied, however, and 
was still seeking for new worlds to con- 
quer, 


“Wish we had some nuts—or candy, 
or something of that sort,” said Peggy 
disconsolately, eyeing the little table with 
an apprehensive gaze and noting the 
lack of confectioner’s supplies. 


“Open a couple of those packages— 
I have a sort of hunch that you might 
find something to interest you in them,” 
was my response. 


Sure enough, the first package, a small, 
square one, proved to be exactly what 
the lady had been wishing for. It was a 
tin box, packed cramfull of assorted nuts, 
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and with a separate compartment filled 
with mixed, hard candies, selected by 
someone who knew the likelihood of soft 
candies being well mashed by the time 
it reached us. 

“That’s that!” said Peggy, pouring the 
contents of the prize package into a couple 
of little saucers and placing them in the 
center of the table. 

Thumps on the porch outside indicated 
the arrival of the Game Warden and 
his wife, stamping the snow from their 
moccasins before hammering on our door. 
A moment later they came in, Henry 
and his wife, Alice, and little Selina 
Thibodeau, Alice’s fifteen years old 
cousin—rosy cheeked and black haired, 
pretty as a picture, with the beauty which 
does not come from jars and boxes. 

“Well! Will you look at that table! 
Christmas has come. to Umsaskis—for 
sure!” swore the Game Warden, shed- 
ding his heavy plaid mackinaw. Alice 
and Selina and Peggy went into a huddle 
immediately, and I switched on the radio, 
for the Canadian stations were commenc- 
. ing to broadcast Christmas programs and 
we didn’t want to miss any of it. Re- 
ception proved to be excellent in spite 
of the Aurora Borealis, and we five 
sat down to our Christmas dinner to the 
same fine music which was entertaining 
happy throngs in the great hotels at 
Montreal, nearly two hundred miles to 
the west of us. 

“The radio—she’s quite 2 rig—up here 
in the North Woods, eh?” suggested 
Henry, seating himself on the bunk near- 
est the stove. It had been cold—hiking 
across the frozen lake from his little 
camp to ours. 

At the moment we were getting “Silent 
Night, Holy Night” played by the 
carillons, and the clear, bell-tones sounded 
marvelously sweet to our ears, up there 
in the Big Timber. Doubtful if many 
of our friends in the cities better ap- 
preciated the magic of the radio than 
we—just at that moment. 

And then we sat down to the laden 
table, and attended to business for per- 
haps an hour. I nearly forgot to men- 
tion the most appreciated single item on 
our menu... we had brought in a 
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Our cabin on Christmas morning. 


large can of golden bantam corn on the 
ear, sixteen big ears for the five of us— 
and it is certainly made a hit with the 
party. Canned sweet potatoes with the 
roast venison, mashed and fried in bacon- 
fat. M-mm! 

Once, during the dinner, I went to the 
door and opened it to allow the cool 
breath of the northern night to enter— 
and we heard the shrill, terrier-like 
yapping of a big dog fox on the shore 
of the’ lake—not fifty feet from the lighted 
windows of our wilderness home. 


“Bes’ watch out, Ol’ Feller! The Bon- 
homme Tarr will be pinching your toes 
if you stay ’round here long,” said Henry. 
“Bonhomme Tarr” was a trapper neigh- 
bor, as neighbors are reckoned in the 
heart of the Allagash, altogether he lived 
a good three miles from us, and on the 
opposite shore of the lake. A good man 
with the foxes ... Tarr, as the cased 
skins drying in his fur-shed testified. 


After dinner, leaving the dishes where 
they were, we sat back and talked for 
a couple of hours, the three girls having 
all sorts of feminine matters to take up, 
and Henry and I busy with our own 
affairs, relating to guns and traps and 
winter hunting. A Game Warden is a 
pretty sure source of real information re- 
garding most things in the Big Timber, 
and Henry was no exception. 

“The beaver are wintering well at 
Priestly Lake,” he said contentedly. Those 
beaver were a source of trouble—they are 
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pretty easy to trap—worth about thirty 
dollars each, and the poachers were keen 
to stretch their pelts. Henry was “settin’ 
up with those beaver,” in a manner of 
speaking, for even in the Allagash they 
are commencing to become quite rare. 


Then we listened to the radio program 
until it was ten o’clock, and our trio of 
guests, bundled up in their outdoor togs, 
took a reluctant departure. Peggy and I 
shut off the radio, and drew our chairs 
close to the big range, listening to the 
song of the wind in the spruces, and 
picturing our friends at home. 


Our wood-pile, ten generous cords of 
fine birch and maple, was sufficient for 
the long northern winter. \We had plenty 
of staple supplies, canned goods of all 
sorts, and there were two fat bucks 
swinging on the porch outside. One had 
stopped a fast bullet from the little 
Mannlicher—the other got in the way of 
a lead messenger from the Marlin .30-30 
—and now they were frozen stiff, almost 
four hundred pounds of assorted steaks 
and roasts and soup-meat. 


In the little vegetable cellar, under- 
neath the camp, was a nice supply of 
potatoes, beets, turnips, and carrots. We 
had a good-sized keg of salted togue and 
squaretails; and long strips of lean bacon, 
with a couple of big hams, swung in the 
woodshed outside. 

“Reckon we'll get through the Winter 
in good shape, Peggy?” 

She smiled contentedly. “No doubt of 
it! And it has been just the nicest Christ- 
mas ever, hasn’t it! It seems a long way 
to the cities—and, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the longer the better.” 

At midnight we turned the radio on 
again for a short time to get the tag 
ends of the Christmas programs. And 
then, with our candles down to the last 
flickering beam, and the North Wind 
chanting its wild chorus along the snow- 
clad shores of Umsaskis, we “hit the 
feathers,” content with ourselves and all 
the world. 

Christmas had come to the Allagash 
country, and we had found it good. 


That Hunt at Jasper Hill 


pond was fringed by baybushes and sweet 
myrtles. A single cypress spired from its 
placid bosom far into the placid sky. 
Toward it Steve came, remembering my 
injunction to be particular about ponds. 
Now Steve was singing. You should 
have seen him and have heard him. His 
mouth was such that when it’ opened 
there wasn’t much chance left of seeing 
Steve. He was gloomily warbling about 
God’s gattling gun that shot all sinners 
at the rising of the sun. Dramatically 
this song changed. 

“Great guns, Cap’n!” he yelled, as if 
seventeen devils had set upon him, “look 
out for de ole man. . .. Oh, don’t miss 
de ole man!” he wailed. 


Out of the thin fringe of bushes on the 
edge of the quiet little pond the great 
buck sailed. He had been there all the 
time I had been standing in the road— 
not a hundred yards from me. One 
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giant leap carried him clear of the 
bushes; another oge shot him about thirty 
feet farther into some breast-high golden 
broomsedge. There, to my amazement, 
with Steve, close on him, yelling as if he 
had found salvation or a watermelon or 
something like that, the splendid stag 
came to a full stop. With almost any 
kind of a rifle I would have been afforded 
a beautiful shot. But in such hunting, in 
those level woods, it is an unwritten law 
that every man must use a_ shotgun. 


There stood the magnificent stag, “read- 
ing his book,” as the negroes say, to de- 
termine “where do we go from here?” 
In deadliest peril a deer can be deliber- 
ate. He is too intelligent to run any- 
where incontinently, like a sheep, just 
because he happens to be startled. As 
he now stood, he was going to run 
parallel to all the standers, at about the 
same distance that he was from me. He 


might run back, or he might come my 
way. It is exceedingly hard to drive a 
deer toward danger when he has been 
driven toward danger before. 

I was afraid to shout ‘to Steve to get 
around him for fear that I would throw 
sand in the bearings. Here was Big News 
in sight, but would any of us ever be 
able to tell it? 


For a full minute the stately wildwood 
creature estimated his chances. For me, 
I think, the moment was as dramatic as 
it was for him. The scene is indelibly 
photographed on my memory. Clearly 
out of the past comes that scene, with 
the magnificent stag, his eyes gleaming 
with attentive light, standing almost 
within gunshot, paying not the slightest 
attention to Steve yelling behind him. 
Of course deer get so used to seeing 
negroes and to hearing them shout in the 
turpentine woods in which these dusky 
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peasants toil from tree to tree all summer, 
that I have frequently been persuaded 
that deer pay less attention to negro 
rovers of the woods than they do to 
white men. Nor would:this be unnatural ; 
for it is a law of the caste system of the 
South that negroes shall not kill deer. 


I suppose that the other standers had 
guessed from the outcry of Steve that 
something was afoot. All the hounds, 
however, were silent, having followed 
the other drivers, and having struck no 
trail. 

For a moment the fate of our hunt 
hung in the balance; then the buck made 
his decision. He leaped quartering out 
of the drive to my right, his course bring- 
ing him within eighty yards of me. That 
distance is a very unsatisfactory one for 
buckshot, and it is especially so when a 
man thinks that, by taking a long chance, 
he may spoil a much better shot for one 
of his friends. I have known many a 
hunter to take such a chance; then, hav- 
ing botched the whole business, to declare 
that he had merely shot to “turn the 
deer,’ imputing to himself a generous 
motive that had never been his. 


It was now my turn to decide; the stag 
had played his card, I decided not to 
shoot, but to show myself, turning the 
buck in toward Weston, the next stander. 
I did not know that Weston, having seen 
the drivers and dogs approaching him 
listlessly, had left his stand and had gone 
forward to meet him. His stand was 
wide open. 


My maneuver had the effect of making 
the old stag run a stately curve over the 
next stand. Seeing him take the right 
course, I just waited to hear the shot. 
Steve, meanwhile, was whooping as if a 
hant had him. 

Straight over the stand went the great 
buck; he might have run over and 
trampled Weston had he been at the spot. 
I stooped down to see if I could catch a 
sight of the stander actually shooting the 
buck. But Weston was farther from the 
fugitive than I was. Apparently this 
tormentor of Old Testament’s crops was 
heading for the open woods, with noth- 
ing ahead to stop him. But a green 


_ Skunked . 


get rid of this chrysanthemum before 
something happens,” I called imploringly. 
He hurried, and took three pictures, one 
after the other, because, as he assured 
me, “Nobody is going to believe this, 
anyhow.” 


So finally we had our pictures, and 
then came the problem of getting rid of 
the thoroughly enraged skunk. I felt 
that it would be injudicious to set him 
down right beside me—in his present 
frame of mind. Doubting my ability to 
“beat the gun,” there remained but one 
thing to do, so we did it. 


There was a little gully quite close by, 
and the skunk and I sauntered over to 
it, carefully avoiding all possibility of 
contact with intervening trees, stumps, 
and other potential sources of leverage, 
so to speak. That skunk harbored malice 
—never doubt it! But we. arrived, 
eventually, and I swung the captive 
gently—once—twice—and on the third 
swing I released him and he sailed down 
the slope—and the second he lit, he 
braced his feet and let drive. 
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hunter sometimes does a lucky thing. 
Ashmead, the man next to Weston, had 
likewise left his stand, having gone be- 
hind it some distance to try to get a shot 
at a fox squirrel. Now, with both bar- 
rels loaded with duck-shot, he suddenly 
became aware of the apparition of the 
great stag coming head-on for him. He 
was in the right spot, but he had the 
wrong load. He must have jumped when 
he saw the deer, for the deer saw him; 
and deer do not usually see anything ex- 
cept what moves. I mean that their 
power of recognition is not good. 


The Jasper Hill stag, thinking himself 
clear, and suddenly confronted by an 
enemy, just reversed himself completely, 
and came rushing back to the place 
whence he had just come. Ashmead 
meanwhile brushed off both haunches 
with loads of number 4’s at a long 
distance, the only effect of which was to 
make the old stag speed up. The sound 
of the gun having made us alert, we 
now saw the old buck coming back 
straight for us. 


At such a time it seems to me slightly 
better not to shoot a friend than to kill a 
deer; and I called to the gunners to be 
careful. All of us except Ashmead were 
close together; and with us were the 
drivers and lolling hounds. And _ this 
was as strange a situation as a hunter 
will ever encounter. 

Here were four guns, a crowd of dogs, 
a bunch of drivers; and here was a beau- 
tiful buck, heavy-racked, coming straight 
for us on about seven of his eight cylin- 
ders. You would think he was hunting 
us. Then I saw what a man seldom sees 
unless he is dealing with a_ badly 
wounded deer: the buck, seeing the 
hounds but apparently not aware of us, 
lowered his head and charged straight 
through the whole pack of waiting dogs. 
And they were so amazed that they 
dodged, skulked, and ran. We, too, made 
way. Here, then, was the singular spec- 
tacle of a stag scattering dogs and men 
before him. The whole thing awoke in 
the drivers emotions of superstitious na- 
ture. 

“Dat’s a token,” I heard Steve mutter, 
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Boy! Howdy! What a gas attack that 
was! In my nervous state of mind I 
had forgotten all about the direction of 
the wind, and Hildreth and I both got 
slightly—shall I say—contaminated. But 
maybe it wasn’t so slight. Let’s see! 

While we were out in the wind-swept, 
Great Open Spaces, it was hardly notice- 
able, and we prematurely congratulated 
ourselves upon a good, clean job, well 
done. But then we had to climb onto 
an electric car, and got our first shock 
when the conductor, after a preliminary 
sniff, suggested, “You boys ran into some- 
thing, didn’t you?” 

We looked as innocent as babes unborn, 
and I perjured myself at once, not want- 
ing to be ordered off the car, for it was 
nine long miles from home. “Guess not, 
but it certainly smells as if you’d run 
over one—they: will blunder across the 
car-tracks,” I said. 

The conductor still looked suspicious, 
and the motorman piped up with, “Say, 
didja ever try to pick up one o’ them 
babies by th’ tail? You can do it—if 
yer quick enough!” Hildreth looked at 
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meaning one of these supernatural goings- 
on. 

In a moment the stag had passed us, 
entering a pine thicket beyond the road. 
As he was vanishing, four guns blared 
out, giving him an especial salute of 
honor of eight barrels, speeding after his 
broad white tail about a hundred and 
fifty buckshot. I saw the tops of several 
little pines jump off. But so did the 
deer. As far as I could see, he was 
heading for the tangled wilds of Jasper 
Hill, and for freedom. To make matters 
worse, the demoralized drivers let the 
dogs get away, and in a moment they 
were yowling merrily on the buck’s trail. 
From the way they were going, our shots 
had merely encouraged the buck in his 
flight. 

“Great guns,” lamented Steve, “but he 
got a ham same like the top of a barrel.” 

“And the horns,” said Ashmead, who 
now breathlessly joined us, “did you ever 
see such antlers?” 

“T ought to done knock him in the head 
with my stick when he passed me,” Steve 
muttered inconsolably, and with no espe- 
cial compliment to our shooting. 

“Hold on,” said Weston suddenly, “I 
can’t hear the dogs.” 

When a pack of hounds after a 
wounded deer suddently “shuts up,” 
there is a practical certainty that the 
deer has been overhauled. 

Away we thronged through the woods; 
and a half-mile from where we had done 
the shooting we came upon the great 
Jasper Hill stag, stretched on the forest- 
floor, the hounds ranged around him. 

“I dunno whether it was de shootin’ 
or de scarin’ what done make him fall,” 
said Steve, “but here he is anyway.” 

Five of us had shot at him; but Ash- 
mead had only dusted him. Of the four 
of us who poured two barrels apiece 
after his fleeing form, which one had 
held true? Not each one of us, certainly, 
for there were only two buckshot in him. 

At any rate, the stag was ours. We 
had raided old Testament’s Jasper Hill 
domain; and while we hadn’t interfered 
with stills or other treasures, we carried 
away what I think was the chief prize 
of that old plantation. 


,.. Properly 


me, and I went on committing perjury. 

“Pick up a skunk! Well, I should 
sa-ay NOT! What a dizzy idea that is,” 
I protested. Hildreth nearly threw a fit, 
and a moment later a nice old lady got 
on, and promptly put her ’kerchief to 
her face and started coughing. She got 
off at the very next stop. 

From then on things happened which 
led us to believe that maybe our experi- 
ment was not an entire success. We 
dived out of that car at the first avail- 
able place in town, went into the pho- 
tographer’s to leave our films for finish- 
ing, and nearly started a riot; and then 
we separated and dodged everyone we 
met until we were able to get home and 
change our duds. Even the cameras 
were aromatic, and it will doubtless be 
weeks before any of our clothes are fit 
to appear in polite society. * 

It’s a good theory, considered solely as 
a theory, but don’t try picking up a 
skunk by the tail unless you have got a 
nice, safe place to set him down there- 
after. Take my word for it— it’s 
DANGEROUS! 





HIS is the time of year 
to plan a short or long 
trip South with your car 


Even two or 
three weeks at Christmas time 
will offer enough time to have a 
thoroughly interesting trip, to 
camp under palms and pines, to hunt quail, and to fish 
for those big-mouth bass. 

It is not excessively expensive, in fact we found on our 


and camp outfit. 


last trip South 
that conditions 
were far different 
than on our 1925 
trek to Florida 
when the real 
estate boom was, 
to play on the 
word, booming. 
Prices today are 
back to normal, 
camps are available 
everywhere; it’s a 
good place to “hi- 
bernate” through 
days and weeks of 
sunshine during 
January and Feb- 
ruary, or longer. 

Your three main 
trunkline highways 
across the Mason 
and Dixon line are 
as follows: Atlan- 
tic Coastal, the 
backbone of the 
Appalachians, and 
the Mississippi val- 
ley. We have 
driven them all, 
there are plenty of 
scenery and other 
things of interest 
along any one of 
the three routes; 
likely the most 
popular, however, 
is the Atlantic 
Coastal. 


Edited by FRANK E. BRIMMER 
Where Summer Spends the Winter 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Peculiar Devil’s Head formation in North Carolina—overlooking the Rocky 
Broad River beside which runs State Highway No. 20. 
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At Baltimore one begins ‘o 
feel the South coming, and at 
Washington he senses a feeling 
of plunging into a new land. Of 
course the Capital always war- 
rants one or two extra days. The 
Lincoln Memorial, a little side 
trip to Mount Vernon and all the Washingtonia, Ar- 
lington, the White House, the many government build- 
ings aside from the Capitol, Washington Monument that 


beckons through 
the trees from 
miles away, the 
new National Mu- 
seum, the Pan- 
American Build- 
ing, Grant Memo- 
rial, Smithsonian 
Institute, Zero 
Milestone, the 
sinister Potomac 
with the tourist 
camp close to its 
east bank. 

From Washing- 
ton one plunges 
into Dixie. The 
red soil of Vir- 
ginia, the chanting 
negroes, the mu- 
sical southern 
drawl, the land of 
grits, candied 
yams, hot biscuit, 
turnip greens, cane 
syrup, and flowing 
drinks. 

The main street 
south from the 
Capitol extends via 
Richmond, Peters- 
burgh, Charlotte, 
Colum bia, and 
Augusta to Jack- 
sonville, Florida, 
with excellent 
beckoning side 
trips to Norfolk, 
to Wilmington, to 
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Charleston, and other coastal cities teem- 
ing with unique historical and romantic 
interest for the motor nomad. 

But there is an equally good highway 
leading from Washington down through 
the famous Shenandoah valley with its 
fairy grottos interspersed with significant 
historic shrines as well as magnificent 
drives through the lower Appalachians, 
the Blue Ridges, and Great Smokies, “in 
the land of the sky” half as high as the 
city of Denver. 

At Winchester we found ourselves in 
the northern doorway of the Shenandoah, 
the “grain bin of the Confederacy,” the 
headquarters of Sheridan when he made 
his immortal ride, Stonewall Jackson’s 
headquarters, Cannon Ball House, the 
grave of Major-General Daniel Morgan 
reminiscent of Morgan’s immortal rifle- 
men at the battle of old Saratoga in 
New York where on the battlefield the 
Declaration of Independence was vindi- 
cated to the utmost, Fort Loudoun built 
by General George Washington in 1756, 
the Handley School and Library. 

The drive through the Shenandoah is 
replete with interest, a rather broad 
plane more than a valley, with the Alle- 
gheny Mountains on the right and the 
Blue Ridges on the left. One should turn 
off the road at some point and drive a 
few miles to visit a highly colored 
cavern. Which one is the best? They 
are all good, likely one is just as gorgeous 
as another; while different in many re- 
spects, they are all rather much alike. 
Artifical lighting had been combined with 
natural coloration to produce brilliant, 
bizarre, grotesque, fairylike effects. 

Natural Bridge is a focal spot in the 
Shenandoah, and the first-timer is a bit 
surprised to find this marvelous natural 
wonder still privately owned; some day 
it will undoubtedly be one of our Na- 
tional Monuments, as it rightfully should 
be. Just south of the bridge is the fringe 
of the proposed Shenandoah National 
Park. 

Going down the lazy valley highway, 
we are struck with the fact that here is 
still a horse and mule country; natives 
ride astride sans saddle or bridle, some- 
times instead of riding on the wagon 
seat the driver sits astride the horse or 
mule, rural mail carriers remind one of 
the colorful saddle-bag days, riding as 
they do on horses or mules, with the 
parcel post packages swaying dizily be- 
hind the saddle. Farther on, . having 
passed historic Staunton, Lexington, and 
Roanoke, we enter the uplands in 
Tennessee and see oxen on the highway 
pulling heavy loads on creaking wagons. 
Near one bend in the mountain road 
there is an old mill, the gigantic water- 
wheel listing heavily not twenty feet 
from the roadway. Typical mountain 
shacks peer astonished at modern auto- 
mobiles spinning silently past vine-loaded 
old pole fences and through the mountain 
gaps beyond. 

At Bristol, quite by chance, we parked 
our car in Virginia and crossed the street 
to eat our lunch in Tennessee. It 
straddles the state line. Traveling, 
however, seems to obliterate boundaries. 
Where has gone that boyhood thrill of 
jogging from one state to another? What 
has the rubber tire done; for one thing 
it has sung Bye-bye Boundaries and 
Hello Cities! 

Asheville suggests Denver and the 
magnificent terrain surrounding looks like 
nothing so much as Estes Park. Instead 
of Long’s Peak the sentinel of the 
Colorado Rockies, one sees here its coun- 
terpart in majestic Mount Pisgah that 
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Add charm and splendor to four own home—or 
the home of a friend—with @ Royal Indian— 


Tiger Rug 


(as shown in photograph above)—or a rug of 
Leopard, Polar Bear, Grizzly, Black or Brown 
Bear, or Mountain Lion. Game Heads of all 
kinds. Specimens sent on approval to responsible 
persons. Rug Catalog or Art Taxidermy Catalog 
FREE on Request, 
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taxidermist. Learn to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
Mars’G GAME HEADS, FISH. Wonderful fascin- 
ating new art. All secrets revealed. Easily, quickly 
learned by men, women and boys rate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. YSPORTSMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for s time. Sell 
your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have 
a business of your own.’ Big demand, high prices, 
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@ Resutital illustrated book 
How to Learn to Mount 
g Game, ”? with dozens of pho- 
tos of mounted specimens. 
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“@= years of wear and still good” 

—a record for RED HEAD 
Hunting Pants, Illinois hunter 
writes: ‘*Istillhavethe REDHEAD 
BRAND Hunting Pants I pur- 
chased 6 years ago, using them con- 
tinuously in the summer for fishing 
and hunting in the fall, They are 
absolutely the hunting garment as 
they are water and wind proof and 
every hunter knows these things are 
essential for outdoor use.” For com- 
fort, looks, wear and rain protection 
you can bank on RED HEAD 
Hunting Clothes, 


No. GP Full Length Pants. . $5.25 
No. GLP Knee Length Pants. 5.75 


Write today for free circular 
describing complete line of 
Rep HEAD BRAND Hunting 
Clothes, Gun Cases, and Can- 
vas and Leather Equipment. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO, 
925-29 West Chicago Ave, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


in Snowstorms 


but my Stag made it all like sunshine 


R. P. Hamauin of Utica, N. Y., wore his Hirsch- 
Weis Stag on an eight day mountain trip in 
snowstorms, rain, and frost, and wrote us— 
“my Stag made it all look like sunshine.” 
Stags combine complete weather protection with complete 
body freedom. Cold stays out. Rain bounces off. Winds don’t 


penetrate. Guaranteed waterproof. Roomy, comfortable— 


unhampered body and shoulder action. Eight — pockets 
including one large game ket across back. Double sleeves. 
Full shoulder cape. Made o: finest Oregon all-wool flannel. 
Order direct Fjowr dealer can’t supply you. $12.50, postage 
aid. Money-back guarantee. Write for ae —- Stags 
in full colors. Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co., Dept. A-3, 


Portland, Oregon. 
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“Wees- 
S TAGS 


COLORS 


yy = PLAIDS: Red and Black; Green and 
og0 Black; Brown andBlack. PLAIN; For- 
est Green; Hunter's Red; Navy Blue. 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS. 
pmoerted § Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Manalicher, - Webley - Scott, ete. 
F all io haha Arms & Ammunition 

Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. *Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.-Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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landmark of western North Carolina. 
Nearby, just a pleasant day’s side trip, 
repose the Great Smokies, baffling, sur- 
prising, real mountain scenery! In an- 
other direction hovers the Chimney Rock 
country with beautiful Lake Lure. 


The drive from Asheville to Greenville 
is like going from Estes Park down to 
Denver, finding mountain roads without 
the excessive grades of the Rockies, but 
sheer over real mountains nevertheless. 
One is a bit surprised to learn that Green- 
ville is the textile center of the South. 
Just over the South Carolina line we 
saw our first cotton fields. 


From Greenville south all 
Florida. 

Another excellent route South, as has 
been said, is the mountain trail leading 
from points in the Middle West through 
Nashville or Knoxville, Chattanooga, and 
on through Atlanta. This is the now 
well built Dixie Highway, which today 
has turned mountain hazards into motor- 
ing thrills, perfectly safe and easy, a 
unique motor way and the most direct 
route from Chicago to Miami. 

The third, and by no means least, of 
the three trunklines South, follows the 
Illinois prairies to Louisiana deltas, it is 
the highway between Chicago and exotic 
New Orleans. 


roads to 


Simple One Story Cabin 


READER has sent a picture and de- 

scription of a simple log cabin on 
rather large proportions, but one that 
looks excellent if rather large and long 
logs are available. 


The material used in constructing the 
cabin: illustrated was pine logs, peeled of 
bark, and the longest were 38 feet. This 
is rather surprising, perhaps, to one who 
has not undertaken a camp such as this, 
for the length of the structure is 48 feet, 
longer than the longest timbers. How- 
ever, a survey of the picture and the ac- 
companying sketch of floor plan _ will 
disclose that only in the two end walls 
‘are the timbers used ‘full: length. The 
ends are 36 feet long, allowing for pro- 
jection of log ends at corners for about 
one foot. 

As a matter of fact, only 8 timbers of 
the maximum length of 38 feet were re- 
quired. Four for each end. Three came 
below the window sills and one above, 
as the photograph shown. It is evident 
from the floor plan that the long sides of 
the cabin are broken by doors near the 
middle, so that the longest timber, except 
one over each door, needs to be only 
about 24 feet. Wherever spaces have been 
cut for windows, only comparatively short 
logs are required. This is a great help 
in log cabin construction; the more open- 
ings the shorter lengths of timber required. 
Over each side wall door, front and rear, 
the logs had to be spliced, or set to end, 
to reach the rather long distance of 48 
feet, but since this is done above the eye 
level the splice does not show up to a 
casual observer. 

The front porch is 18 x 48 feet and 
commands a view over a wide valley 
through which flows a river. The roof 
is of the hip variety and so there is’ no 
problem of filling gable ends, as with the 
gabled roof construction. All the nine 
windows are double, giving practically 
six feet square of light into the rooms. 
Note the double sash construction which 
fits into the scheme of the rather low cabin 
walls, 

The figures on the diagram of the 
floor plan explain the position and sizes of 
the rooms. This would be a difficult type 
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of cabin to adopt a fireplace, and the 
style of roof is decidedly against anything 
in the way of a very ambitious chimney 
unless this is located directly under the 
center of the peak. 

The living room seems a bit long and 
narrow, however in actual use it would 
not be out of place in shape; one end 
might be used as a lounging room with 
hooks and coat trees, while the other end 
might be a reading room or library. 

The picture shows how the log cabin 
corners have been cut and built with 
double-notches, as already described in 
previous articles in this department. The 
cracks between logs are to be filled with 
mortar specially mixed and the entire ex- 
terior will be covered with wood pre- 
servative of a brown color. The roofing 
is green. 


Winter Sports in National Parks 


The National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior announces that 
more than half of the national parks are 
now open to winter use. There has been 
a steady growth in the winter use of the 
parks during the past half dozen years, 
which last year culminated in the heavi- 
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est travel yet experienced, and this year 
even greater numbers are expected. 

Several of the parks because of their 
mild climate draw travelers throughout 
the year. Included in this class are ‘the 
Hawaii National Park, in the semi-tropi- 
cal Hawaiian Islands; the south rim of 
the Grand Canyon, where light snow 
flurries sometimes occur in the winter 
but never enough to prevent mule-back 
trips into the canyon depths where one 
may camp out throughout the year; and 
Hot Springs and Platt, located in Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma, respectively. 


Others of the parks offer ideal condi- 
tions for the enjoyment of winter sports. 
Yosemite Valley, in Yosemite National 
Park, is quite warm on its sunny side, 
but in the shadow of its high cliffs snow 
and ice sports may be enjoyed. S':ating, 
snowshoeing, skiing, tobogganning, and 
sleigh-riding are among the diversions of- 
fered here. At the present time negotia- 
tions are in progress toward securing for 
Yosemite Park the winter sports events 
of the Olympiad, which is to be held in 
Los Angeles in 1932. At Glacier Point, 
where a hotel overlooks the valley, condi- 
tions are fine for sports of this nature. 


LIVING 
ROOM 
16" 


HALL 6" x 20” 


DINING 
ROM 
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KITCHEN 

18” x 20" 


FLOOR PLAN OF ONE STORY 


LOG CABIN 
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Sequoia and General Grant Netional 
Parks, which with the Yosemite are lo- 
cated in California, offer inviting oppor- 
tunities for the enjoyment of cold weather 
sports. Informal accommodations for win- 
ter outdoor enthusiasts are available in 
the former. The third annual celebra- 
tion of the Nation’s Christmas Tree last 
year in General Grant Park drew over 
a thousand visitors and interesting plans 
are now being made for the 1929 cele- 
bration. 

Mount Rainier National Park, in Wash- 
ington, has had a regular winter sport 
season for several years. Snow plows 
keep the road open between the park 
entrance and Longmire Springs and park- 
ing areas are also kept clear. Full win- 
ter service is rendered by the public util- 
ity operators at Longmire Springs and also 
at Paradise Valley, which can be reached 
by trail from Longmire. Among the win- 
ter attractions in this park are an Alas- 
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kan dog team consisting of thirteen hus- 
kies driven by an Eskimo and a toboggan 
with a runway a quarter of a mile in 
length. 


Rocky Mountain National Park, near 
Denever, offers opportunities for winter 
sports and for the past eleven years the 
Colorado Mountain Club has held its an- 
nual winter outing there. Estes Park, 
the eastern park entrance, is also the 
scene of a ski tournament each year. 


Zion National Park in Utah, although 
in the past affording no living accommo- 
dations between October 15 and May 15, 
has been open to those carrying their 
own camping equipment and supplies. It 
is planned soon to furnish tourist accom- 
modations at Zion throughout the year. 
Lafayette, Me., the only eastern national 
park, is available during the winter to 
visitors wishing to enjoy snow and ice 
sports within its confines. 


Canvasbacks 


(Continued from page 904) 


dashes toward the wooden barrier in a 
purposeful way, regardless of possible 
danger. To the fortunate gunner directly 
in the line of flight the characteristic 
hissing of wings is already discernible. 
He crouches low until the flock is directly 
overhead. Then rising to his feet the 
slim tubes are pointed skyward and gun- 
ners at a distance see a bird, or possibly 
two, wilt under his withering fire even 
before two reports sound in quick suc- 
cession. There is an accompanying 
“spat” from each canvasback that strikes 
the water. Dropping his gun the suc- 
cessful Nimrod grabs his cane pole and 
stands poised at the edge of the pier 
ready to impale or to net his quarry 
when it drifts past. 

Flight shooting in its perfection calls 
for rare skill and judgment of speed and 
distance. Ordinarily the range is long; 
anywhere from forty to sixty-five yards. 
Each additional ten yards calls for a 
material increase in lead and in a more 
accurate alignment. Snap shooting is en- 
tirely out of place in this form of sport- 
ing and the inveterate upland shooter, 
inexperienced in wildfowling, is sure to 
find himself entirely at sea for quite a 
period. Compared with the flight of up- 
land birds in cover, such as grouse and 
quail, the speed of ducks on the flyway 
may not be impressive. But neither of 
these upland birds begins to attain the 
speed of the canvasback and ordinarily 
the ranges at which they are shot are 
well within thirty-five yards. Conse- 
quently, the leads of inexperienced shoot- 
ers are quite certain to be short of 
requirements, as is evidenced by frequent 
misses and by an occasional duck sailing 
down to the water’s surface, a sure in- 
dication it was struck too far back. The 
bird struck squarely in the neck or in 
the chest cavity wilts instantly and or- 
dinarily throws its head upward and 
backward as the wings sag. 

As a rule, the advance of the first 
flock is premediated and serves as a 
signal for the flight to get under way. 
There might be an interval of ten min- 
utes between the departure of the first 
and second flocks but soon the intervals 
shorten until at the height of the flight 
scarcely thirty seconds intervene. Then, 
as far as the eye can see the sky is 


animated by countless advancing com- 
panies, all with the same objective in 
mind. In many instances the wildfowl 
convention is augmented by delegations 
from widely scattered sources, each hew- 
ing close to a particular course. In such 
an instance they advance over a wide 
field and the sport becomes fast and furi- 
ous. The best stands often yielded a 
clever shot from fifty to one hundred 
royal “cans” and particularly so if he 
possessed that rare ability to pick mass 
shots or the psychological moment when 
a bird eclipsed one or more of his com- 
panions. This ability, never common, 
seems to be a lost art in these days when 
shooting over decoys has the call among 
capable duck shots and flight shooting is 
indulged in mainly by tyros. Then, of 
course, many of the better shots were 
market hunters who shot day in and day 
out during many months of the season, 
thus acquiring a world of experience. In 
duck shooting as in billiards, piano play- 
ing or other endeavors, it is practice plus 
natural ability that counts. 


A form of canvasback shooting in- 
augurated by the writer along the east 
shore, but evidently rarely engaged in by 
other shooters, employed a decked sneak- 
boat and complement of sixty decoys. 
With a length of twelve feet and beam 
of over four feet this light-framed, can- 
vas covered boat weighed less than sixty 
pounds. Regardless of the stage of the 
tide, which at low water exposed almost 
a mile of flats, I often transported this 
boat long distances with the aid of a 
shoulder strap and took advantage of 
conditions not available to other gunners. 
Low lying, inconspicuous in color, and 
with a cockpit large enough to screen two 
gunners, its crescent shaped contours 
made it a remarkably seaworthy craft. 
In calm weather when shooting with my 
old wildfowling companion, Bill Rogers, 
the use of sandbags reduced its free- 
board to a scant six inches. Freed of 
such added weight it often rode out the 
fierce southeast gales for which these wa- 
ters were notorious. In the matter of 
mobility no outfit used in the pursuit of 
“cans” quite equalled this craft. Also, 
in connection with shore bird shooting, 
it proved an invaluable aid. 

Imagine if you can a breathlessly quiet 
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BEAN’S LAMBSKIN 
CAMP SHOE 


Is our own idea of the best and most prac- 
Made = 


tical shoe we ever. manufactured, 
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sole that can be 
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with Leather Sheath 
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morning in mid December; five a.m., 
dark as Erebus; billions of stars scin- 
tillating; a heavy hoar frost on the 
ground. An incoming tide is lapping the 
shore, the reliable little boat is loaded 
and Bill takes the oars while I seat my- 
self in the stern. Our destination is a 
reef that lies well out from the point of 
Bay Farm Island, a location directly in 
the line of flight, and also the well es- 
tablished feeding grounds of canvas- 
. backs and bluebills. Guiding our course 
by the stars and knowing from long ex- 
perience the approximate speed of our 
boat and the distance to be traversed, 
soundings finally land us squarely over 
the bar. With the anchor down we cast 
out half of the decoys, then allow the 
boat to drift down a few rods and finish 
the operation. Long before the first red- 
dish shafts of dawn dart from behind 
the indigo hills we are all set and ready 
to mix it with the big ’uns. 
Grebes cry querulously; the hoarse 
croaks of scoters sound from across the 
waters. Out. of the darkness appear 
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phantom forms that rush by and disap- 
pear. Dark as it is we recognize them 
as velvet surf ducks by the white bars 
on their wings. The sky lightens and 
reddens and as we gaze eastward the 
quiet waters of the bay glisten in shades 
of amber and pearl. Bill’s keen eyes are 
almost nocturnal in type and from far 
down the bay he catches the glint of 
white bodies, the vanguard of a host. 
They aim to pass well outside the decoys 
but a growling note or two attracts their 
attention. With an abruptness that is 
startling they swing about and dart 
straight for the inanimates. One or two 
birds plump down with a splash and then 
we rise from prone positions and ham- 
mer them to the tune of several casual- 
ties. One is down with a broken wing 
and dives instantly, but with a long shot 
Bill gets him in his first rise. Instantly 
the float on the anchor line is unsnapped 
and away we race after our drifting 
victims. Extended experience allows ‘us 
to make every move count and quickly 
we are back in position, and none too 
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soon. ‘The second flock dashes at the 
decoys the drakes croaking as they come. 
They flare as we rise but they are so 
close we can shoot deliberately: four down 
and no cripples this time. Next a pair, 
both drakes, come in from an unexpected 
quarter. The rushing noise of their 
powerful wings gives them away. I can- 
not swing around in time to shoot but 
clever shooting on Bill’s part catches one 
square, with an audible “smack” as the 
shot bites home, and end over end he 
goes. Those birds that pass over and 
are going away are a problem for most 
shooters but Bill has it solved to a 
nicety. 

Three hours of shooting and then the 
flight, which has been wonderfully steady, 
commences to dwindle. We have bagged 
more of the grand birds than two reason- 
able mortals should possess. Perhaps it 
is the long carry confronting us that 
leads us to desist. At any rate, we call 
it a day and the added weight we as- 
similate is about all we can stagger 
under on that weary trek across the flats. 


The Man-Eater of Lac du Bonnet 


their plan of attack. They proposed 
to take up positions around the farm- 
house where the bear had made his 
raid, for one night at least, in the hope 
that he would come again. With this 
plan in mind they started for the house. 
They were proceeding on foot through 
the bush when, immediately in front of 
them, rose the grim, menacing form of 
the bear. It was time for quick think- 
ing and quicker action. Drawing his 
lips back in an angry snarl the bear bore 
down on them with incredible speed. 
Constable Kerr, who was carrying the 
machine gun, quickly dropped to his knees 
and poured a round of bullets into the 
advancing animal. The bear staggered, 
weaved foolishly and fell. He was 
hardly down when he was up again, and 
once more bore down on the three men. 
It took another burst of machine gun fire 
before he dropped again, and this time 
for good. The menace was removed. The 
three constables breathed sighs of relief, 
and wiped tiny beads of perspiration 
from their brows. The spectacle of that 
infuriated brute, red and slavering, its 
eyes wild and fiery, its paws already out- 
stretched to crush anything that came 
within their embraces, was a sudden ap- 
parition calculated to unnerve_ the 
hardiest. The dead bear weighed over 
four hundred pounds. Hearing of its 
death, the Lac du Bonnet district breathed 
easier again. The bear was brought in 
on the front bumper of an automobile. 
The doubting trappers and hunters 
were shown the evidence and had to 
believe what had, up to then, been un- 
believable, namely, that a’ bear would 
deliberately set out to stalk and kill a 
human being. The thing had never been 
known before, they said. But they were 
Not quite right in that, and they did not 
allow for the abnormal conditions that 
have prevailed in Manitoba this year 
through forest fires. They should have 
known that bears sometimes do develop 
a mean streak and when they do they 


Continued from page 891) 


are extremely dangerous. It is not many 
years ago that an Ontario newspaper 
offered a large sum of money to any 
person who could prove that a bear ac- 
tually attacked a human being unless it 
was first wounded. No one ever claimed 
the money. Yet four years ago a trapper 
was killed and partially eaten by a bear 
at the head of the lakes. The bear was 
afterwards shot, and it was discovered 
that its body had been pierced by scores 
of porcupine quills. It was believed that 
the animal had been driven mad by these. 
The Lac du Bonnet tragedy was perhaps 
the second of its kind to take place in 
Canada. The stories are common of 
bears breaking into shacks and stealing 
food, but whenever they have been in- 
terrupted in this invariably it has been 
the bear who was the scared party and 
who beat a hasty retreat. Female bears 
with cubs have been known to fight, al- 
though old trappers say that given the 
chance they will run providing they can 
get their cubs out of danger. 

How, then, explain the bear deliberately 
stalking the children at Lac du Bonnet? 


This summer the bush lands of Mani- 
toba have been swept by forest fires. The 
countryside has been overhung by a pall 
of black smoke. Even in Winnipeg, sixty 
miles from the nearest fire, the smoke 
has been so thick as to seem almost like 
a fog at times. At the time the tragedy 
occurred in the Lac du Bonnet district, 
normally the berries would have been 
ripening. Bears, as is well known, pre- 
fer berries to almost any food. But the 
fires had swept the berry bushes out of 
existence. The bear who lumbered into 
Fred Gregoroiciuk’s house must have 
been crazed by lack of food, perhaps 
terror stricken by the ring of fire that 
hemmed him in no matter what direction 
he turned. We can speculate that this 
particular bear had been driven down 
from farther north by forest fires that 
gradually forced him back. Coming 
south he would walk over areas that had 


also been swept by fires. 
would be blackened. Trees would be 
shrivelled. Small bushes would be 
burned to the ground. Over this sort 
of territory he would lumber for days 
on end, seeking fruitlessly for food. 


What instinct led him to the Gre- 
goroiciuk home it is impossible to say. 
When he did reach that point, there is 
no doubt, he was in a state of semi- 
starvation. Perhaps the smoke-filled air 
and the roaring flames from which he 
fled had something to do with his con- 
dition. By the time he had gone for 
days with nothing to eat, roaming aim- 
lessly over an area that, experience’ had 
shown, promised nothing in the way of 
sustenance, it can reasonably be pre- 
sumed that the bear was in fit state to 
do anything to get food—any sort of 
food. The Gregoroiciuk house gave out 
an odor pleasant and warming, something 
distinctly different to what he had been 
accustomed to for many days, perhaps 
weeks. Food was by this time imperative. 
Perhaps he did not deliberately seek 
human flesh when he broke down the 
door of the house. But it was available 
and he took it. The taste for blood thus 
aroused, he went back for more. But 
now he was an entirely different bear— 
he was a bear crazed by starvation, a 
bear, who had discovered that human 
flesh could satisfy. In short, a bear whose 
continued existence was a menace to any 
neighborhood he might be in. Luckily, 
two bursts of machine gun fire ended 
the menace forever. 

But not early enough to avert bitter 
tragedy from four lives. The little shack 
where the girl was killed is now empty. 
Its memories are too vivid and too hor- 
rible for the family to remain there. The 
mother is still unstrung by the never-to- 
be-forgotten experience she had of gather- 
ing up the skull and bones of her little 
girl and caching them where she hoped 
the bear could not find them. 


The ground 
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“INTO THE AFRICAN BLUE” 


High Spots in the Life of a Big-Game Photographer 
Co By MARTIN JOHNSON 7 


“Into the African Blue” is Africa—the land 
of romance—of adventure. 

African big game is rapidly being shot off; the 
end is in sight and it is for the purpose of recording 
in pictures and in story the remarkable wild life 
which soon must vanish, that Martin and Osa John- 
son undertake ‘their safaris into the remotest cor- 
ners of the “Blue.” 

Johnson’s: photographs are magnificent! They 
portray the primitive drama of the wilderness. We 
see close-ups of elephants and giraffes suckling 
their young; lions lolling in the broiling sun or dis- 
puting possession of a zebra kill. We are intro- 
duced .into the inner family circle of rhinos, leop- 
ards, eland, oryx, gazelle and others—all unconscious of the nearby presence of man. And there are, of 
course, thrilling moments when a cantankerous rhino, elephant or lion resents the intrusion and charges 
the camera with deadly intent. 


Osa Johnson. 


Martin J olen, 


You will want to read every installment of this thrilling serial which begins in 
the current issue of FOREST and STREAM. Leave a standing order with your 
newsdealer for FOREST and STREAM or, if you prefer, send in the coupon below. 


Dont Miss the January Issue—On Sale Dec. 10th 
SPECIAL OFFER 


In addition to this thrilling serial, which ‘n book form 
would cost not less than $3.00, the. next six issues of 
Forest AND STREAM will contain much of interest to the 
outdoorsman—angler, hunter, camper and nature lover. 
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80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


you can secure the next six issues of Forest AND STREAM the January number, and “Log Cabins and Cottages,” by Wil- 
containing the complete story “Into the African Blue” for liam S. Wicks. 

the special price of $1.00, and, you will receive in addi- 
tion to the magazine and without extra.cost “Log Cab- 
ins and Cottages,” by William S. Wicks. This popular 
book gives full explanations on how to build cabins of 
all sizes, and contains numerous illustrations and plans. 
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The One-Fly Wet Cast 


fishing is the modern stunt in angling and that to be 

in fashion in fly fishing you should use that lure. 
But dry-fly fishing is not modern and has been followed 
for very many years. Long before the dry fly, as a dis- 
tinct and definite mode of anpling, received much atten- 
tion on the part of sporting writers, the use of the dry fly 
—under certain conditions—was general with many fly 
fishermen, both ‘in England and in this country. You 
will find the use of the dry fly advocated even in such 
rather ancient compendiums of fishing as The American 
Angler’s Book, by 
Thaddeus Norris, 
and the first edi- 
tion of that book 
was published in 
1864. 

Years ago I 
took trout with a 
dry fly over smooth 
pools, and the oc- 
casional use of the 
dry fly was gen- 
eral on the part of 
many anglers. But 
at that time the 
dry fly was not in 
use solely by itself, 
but was combined 
with the wet fly. 
When deemed 
productive 
we used one mode 
or the other, as 
conditions requir- 
ed. And this, it 
‘would seem, -evén 
‘at present, is the. 
most rational .. 
method for obtain- 
ing the best re- 
sults, for there are 
many times when 
brook trout will 
take a sunken fly 
more freely than a 
fly presented on 
the surface. 

It may be asked 
what is a wet fly? 
And just as a dry 
fly is constructed 
so that it floats on 


1: is the notion of many fly fishermen that dry-fly 


For best results, the wet fly should be cast upstream. 
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the surface, its wet brother is dressed in a manner so that 
almost immediately it sinks below the water. This is 
attained with delicate hackles and light body and wings, 
and, generally, with material that absorbs moisture. 

For the best results, the wet fly should be presented in 


‘ mueh the same manner as when presenting the dry fly. 


This mode of fishing with the wet fly is not at all usual, 
and yet, if followed, will at times bring the most splendid 
sport. The dry-fly fisherman wades against the current 
and he casts his single fly upstream and never down. 
There are excellent reasons for this procedure, as trout 
have not yet de- 
veloped eyes in 
their tails and al- 
Ways rest with 
their heads against 
.thé.current. The 
approach, the re- 
fore, toward a 
trout’s rear instead 
of toward its head 
will be less likely 
to disturb the fish. 
It would seem that 
with the use of 
any lure whatever 
the angler should 
always wade and 
cast his lure up- 
stream and not 
down. 

Again, the study 
of the history of 
upstream (against 
the current) _fish- 
ing will prove that 
the mode has been 
practiced for very 
many years by the 
most successful fly 
fishermen. For in- 
stance, it is strong- 
ly advocated by 
Stoddart, the cele- 
brated Scottish fly 
fishing expert, for 
clear and low 
streams, and as 
early as 1850 or 
thereabouts. But it 
is true that, until 
quite lately, the use 
in wet-fly fishing 
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Bergmann Shoes 
have been the 


“I used my Bergmanns out West, in 
woods, on rocks, in streams. I used 
them in the Adirondacks in snow, 
over ice, in slush and even tobog- 
ganing. They have been the pride of 
my life.’’—Frederick Gerkin, Jr., 
90 W. Broadway, New York City. 
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Sportsmen choose Bergmann Springsole outdoor 

boots for wearing quality, foot protection and 

comfort. One-piece sole puts a natural springi- 

- ness in the stride. No sharp heel edges to 

catch or break off. Five models 

from $16.50 to $25.00. All have 

one piece sole; soft, pliable 

tops; full grain bellows tongue; 

army studs for durability and 

easy lacing. All sizes in 12 inch 

and 16 inch heights (14 inch 

: on special order). Buy Berg- 
tet ae a mann Springsoles from your 
; sporting goods or shoe retailer 
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If we want good fishing we must pay for it. 


a 
of the down-stream method has been al- 
most universal. 

The flies of the down-stream, wet-fly 
fisherman are generally attached by con- 
spicuous loops on both the fly strand of 
gut, as well as on the leader. A little 
consideration will show that this practice 
with two or more flies in wet fly fishing, 
and the conspicuous loops, is one of the 
reasons, perhaps the most important rea- 
son, aside from the down-stream mode of 
fishing, why dry-fly fishing is considered 
by many experts to take the largest fish. 

There can be no question but that up- 
stream fishing with the wet fly is more 
creel-filling than the down-stream mode, 
and, of course, the dry fly cannot be used 
except as an upstream lure. And there 
can be no question that the less compli- 
cated and less conspicuous the attachment 
of flies to tackle, the more trout-productive 
will be the efforts of the fisherman. These 
things seem axiomatic; they do not seem 
to be open to any argument whatever. 

At the present time most American fly 
fishermen obtain their sport in waters 
that are much fished and where trout are 
educated as to man’s devices for taking 
them. The time has gone, never to return, 
when the fly fisherman can productively 
slosh heavily down-stream, casting three 
flies here and there, as if he were casting 
pork-rind for pickerel. If he desires even 
a few trout he must change his methods 
and change them radically. 

Wet fly fishing, when pursued scientifi- 
cally, will prove very profitable as to 
the number as well as to the size of the 
catch. 


LI wet fly fishing it is important to 
have the leader ‘of a correct length 
and tapered to the most tenuous and 
slender gut which can be used with safe- 
ty. After much experimentation the fol- 
lowing leader is suggested for this work. 
It should be from six to seven and one- 
half feet long, the rule being that the 


leader should be a foot or more shorter 


than the rod. For in netting a big trout 
a long leader is dangerous, as a knot may 
engage in the ring at the tip of the rod. 

The leader should be of heavy gut 
where the line is attached, and should be 
tapered to the single fly which is used, 
and in no case should more than one fly 


be presented. With a tapered leader and 
one fly the lightest of casts can be 
achieved, and a fly that falls lightly must 
be managed if many trout are to be taken 
in clear and low water. “Snelled” flies, 
as they are sometimes called, should never 
be used. Loops are very conspicuous, and 
particularly when a wet fly is cast, for 
when immersed a gut loop carries with 
it a flat bubble of air, which shines below 
the surface like a small mirror. “Eyed” 
flies are advocated, and should be at- 
tached to the last strand of the leader 
with either the “jam knot” or the “turtle 
knot.” For myself, I use a “double jam 
knot,” taking two turns instead of one 
of the slender gut, one turn being the pro- 
cedure when tying the ordinary or single 
jam knot. 

As to flies, the wet fly fisherman need 
not carry a pint of varieties. The follow- 
ing list is known to be excellent, and in 
most waters will be found to be satisfac- 
torily complete. First, and on a trout 
catching pinnacle, is the Coachman, plain, 
not with a band of red in the body. To 
this wonderful wet fly lure, the following 
should be added: Cahill, Queen of the 
Water, Beaverkill, Soldier Palmer, Cow 
Dung, Whirling Dun, and Grannom. For 
ordinary waters and clear streams these 
flies should be tied on number ten and 
number twelve hooks. And for late eve- 
ning wet-fly fishing, a Parmacheene Belle 
should be at hand, the latter tied on num- 
ber eight or even as large as a number 
six hook. 

As only one fly is used, it is sometimes 
necessary to try out the entire list given, 
one at a time, but if trout are taking any 
insect food whatever, it is believed that 
one of the list will prove successful. 

In very low and clear water the use 
of the wet fly often brings success. For 
when the water is very low and clear, 
in times of continued drought, trout some- 
times will not break the surface, but will 
take a sunken fly. Under such conditions 
the most stealthy approach upstream 
should be made, with absolutely no slosh- 
ing of feet, and, indeed, no unnecessary 
movement whatever. Frequently the very 
tail of a pool will give the best sport of 
the day, but sometimes the fish are found 
in the rapid water, in the riffs, and will 
not notice a fly in the still reaches. Over- 
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long casts should seldom be attempted, 
for the important thing, the thing which 
must be attained to bring a heavy creel 
from low water, after the stealthy ap- 
approach, is dropping the fly so lightly 
that it makes no disturbance whatever. 
This can not be achieved with an over- 
long line, and in upstream wet-fly fishing 
the stealthy angler will sometimes take 
a large trout within twenty or less feet 
of his stand. 

If at the tail and the middle of a 
flat- pool not a trout is taken, the wet 
fly fisherman should continue his quiet 
upstream progress, with the very mini- 
mum of disturbance of the water, until 
-he can cast with a short line into the 
swirls at the head of the pool. Here he 
will frequently meet with great success. 
And it seems to me that it is not un- 
likely that the fish have been disturbed, 
but only slightly, by the careful approach 
of the angler and have moved to the fan- 
cied security of the rough water at the 
head of the pool, where, if the wet fly 
fisherman’s coming is.not advertised, he 
will take several trout and those the 
best of the stream. 

For a change from the endless arm 
work of dry fly casting, wet fly fishing, 
if rightly practiced, will be found quite 
as productive in results as the more ad- 
vertised mode. Indeed, with brook trout, 
the wet fly will achieve victories which I 
doubt can be achieved with his dry and 
sporty mate. 


Better Fishing 
It is generally conceded by all anglers 
of experience that fishing is an extremely 
uncertain proposition. Many factors en- 
ter into and determine the success of a 
fishing trip, such as the season of the 
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year, the time of the day, the condition 
of the weather, the food supply in the 
waters fished, disease, and doubtless many 
other factors of which we are totally 
ignorant, and for which we cannot even 
hazard a guess. It is further generally 
conceded by old-time fishermen that the 
fishing is gradually growing poorer as 
time advances, and numerous theories are 
advanced to explain the cause, all more 
or less unsatisfactory. Most of the rea- 
sons advanced fail*to take into considera- 
tion the enormous increase in population 
from year to year, with consequent in- 
crease in fishermen and the increased fa- 
cilities of reaching fishing waters through 
the use of automobiles, which open up 
territories not heretofore easily accessible 
to the average angler. 

As confirmation of this factor we quote 
the following from the annual report of 
the Iowa State Fish and Game Warden 
for the year 1928: 

“Many times we hear that due to the 
depredations of carp and buffalo fish, fish- 
ing is getting poor. Little thought seems 
to be given to other factors which may 
have some bearing in the case. 

“Each year there are more people en- 
gaged in fishing. From one County re- 
corder’s office in the State, one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five fishing li- 
censes were issued during July, 1927, to 
persons representing two -hundred and 
eighty-nine Iowa towns, eighty-seven 
counties, and twenty states in the Union.” 

On this subject the New York Con- 
servation Department’s report for 1928 has 
this also to say: 


“With automobiles in common use, a 
hunting trip formerly a matter of days, 
has become a matter of hours and in re- 
cent years the number of licensed hunters 
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and fishermen has increased by hundreds 
and thousands, Today there are roughly 
700,00, and counting the people who hunt 
and fish on their own lands, there are 
pobably one million persons in’. New York 
State who hunt and fish: Under existing 
conditions therefore, it becomes a serious 
task to maintain a supply of wild life 
that will withstand the drains i d 
by such ar army of hunters Saal ter 
men. It calls for the propagation of de- 
sirable species in large quantities, a strict 
enforcement of intelligent laws. based upon 
accurate information as ‘to the supply of 
wild life, and the establishment of sanc- 
tuaries to serve as breeding places where 
the game can be safe from the, hunter 
and predatory beasts and birds. The 
establishment of rearing stations to sup- 
plement the work of the fish hatcheries 
and supply larger fish for planting already 
has had a marked effect, in the way of 
increasing the supply of game fish. In 
the past three years the size and quality 
of the game fish has been vastly im- 
proved.” 

The time has passed when the individ- 
ual can expect to get something for 
nothing. Those who want sport must be 
prepared to contribute more liberally to- 
ward restocking our waters and covers, 
by paying a larger yearly fee for fishing 
and hunting licenses than is now charged, 
to provide the Conservation Department’s 
of the states more funds for hatcheries, 
game farms, and stocking purposes, and 
we must content themselves with smaller 
creel and bag limits. Only in this way 
can pace be kept with those factors that 
continually decrease our supply of game 
and fish. Failing in this respect our fish- 
ing and hunting will eventually become 
only a memory of the past. 


Puget Sound Salmon 


(Continued from page 902) 


There are two popular methods of fish- 
mon on the Sound—trolling and casting. 
For casting, a ten- to fourteen-foot cane 
pole and about two hundred feet of raw 
silk line are used. The sport begins in 
the early fall and lasts through the win- 
ter. Trolling is practised in the spring, 
summer and fall. Usually spoons of the 
“jigger” or wobbler type are used for 
trolling, or a spinner with angleworms. 
The real sportsman uses a light rod and 
very light tackle. He takes pride in 
“giving the fish a chance.” 

The natural food of the salmon is her- 
ring, and these make the best lures for 
fishing, either casting or trolling. In the 
spring great quantities of herring invade 
the inland waters of the Northwest coast. 
Schools of them miles in extent are seen. 
Salmon, trout, and other species of fish 
follow them, devouring them in incalcul- 
able quantities. The pursuing fish cause 
the schools of herring to boil upward, 
and in calm weather the air is filled with 
a sound like falling hail. As the season 
advances, the herring grow rapidly. By 
November they are five to six inches in 
length. But despite the inroads made 
into their numbers by their enemies, they 
never seem to grow less in quantity. 
Season after season they appear, count- 
less billions of them, in number un- 
diminished by destructive natural forces. 
They arrive with the mild spring 
weather, coming from the depths of the 


A big king salmon. 


Pacific Ocean, and depart with the ap- 
proach of winter, to be seen no more 
until the following spring. 

For fishing with these live herring 
the angler uses a gut leader with two 
small hooks. One hook he fastens in the 
mouth of the herring, the other in its 
back, making a kink in it. When the 
bait is dragged through the water it 
spins and darts from side to side, simu- 
lating the movements of a wounded fish. 
If fresh herring are not obtainable in 
sufficient quantities the fisherman resorts 
to abalone shell or neckel or brass spoons. 
The spoons wobble in the water when 
trolling and also have the movements of 
an injured minnow. Sometimes the sal- 
mon strike at the lure with such ferocity 
that they are carried several feet out of 
the water. 

Even the most calloused person can get 
a thrill out of a battle with a ten-pound 
salmon. The fisherman trolls along at a 
speed of about two miles an hour. He 
has his bait out a hundred feet behind 
the boat. When the salmon strikes, it 
usually hits like a “ton of brick.” This 


way and that it darts at top speed, often - 


throwing itself clear of the water. Be- 
tween rushes, the fisherman cautiously 
reels it in. Again and again it darts 
away, sometimes to the end of a 300-foot 
line. Only when it is completely fagged 
out is it possible to bring it in to the 
handnet. Even then it may get second 
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Our camp on Whidby Island, 


wind, turn a flip-flop, and free itself 
from the hook. 

Casting is done from a stationary boat, 
a dock, or from shore. The best areas 
are in the backwater of sandspits, over 
kelp beds, or across deep drop-offs. A 
good caster can heave his bait a hundred 
feet or more, using an ounce-and-a-half 
sinker. Having made a cast, he strips the 
line in and lets it fall at his feet, where 
it coils and will not become tangled un- 
less the coil is disturbed. 

Among the favorite fishermen’s haunts 
on Puget Sound is Whidby Island. Here 
will be found excellent salmon and trout 
fishing the year around. Rugged and 
wild in parts, with narrow beaches, stark 
sandcliffs and ravines surmounted by 
virgin forests, it offers miles ‘of shore 
touched only by the occasional vistor. 
Driftwood lies several feet deep, thrown 


up by the tide and by winter storms. 
In the summertime the offshore waters 
are placid, kicking up only for periods 
of a few minutes when the tide changes, 
but rarely dangerous even to a canoe. The 
fisherman rigs up a sleeping place on 
shore by hanging a strip of canvas be- 
tween driftlogs, spreads his blankets on 
the sand, and builds a huge bonfire. Fish- 
ing starts at dawn, continues until about 
ten o’clock, resumes again about two 
o’clock, and continues until nightfall. The 
Blackmouth may take a lure at any hour 
of the day, but the favorite time for 
Silver salmon is the period of a couple 
hours before sunset. In the middle of 
the day the fisherman, if he chooses, can 
strip off his clothing and take a swim 
in cool salt water. Or he may take a 
dip at dusk, then crawl in and sleep the 
sleep of the contented. 


In the South Sea Islands 


(Continued from page 894) 


directly off-shore. There the natives have 
dammed up a pool twenty by forty-five 
feet, allowing a five-foot inlet; and into 
this the fish are driven. 


The whole performance had a magni- 
tude which I did not anticipate. We 
were met by five hundred natives, men, 
women and children, who had come from 
far and near in their sailing canoes to 
hold a drive for the delight of foreign 
guests. A local princess received us un- 
der a canopy of pareu coverings, and, as 
is the custom at social gatherings, deco- 
rated us with floral wreaths and necklets. 
The natives in red pareaus, and gar- 
landed as we were, gave gay coloring to 
the scene. 

After our formal reception songs of 
greeting were sung, followed by prayer 
led by a Polynesian who seemed to be 
master of ceremonies, during which, in 
deference to missionary teaching, floral 
adornments were removed and naked 
waists covered by an extra pareau or a 
tattered shirt. Prayer over, the drive was 
on. 
With a fair wind to speed them, thirty 
men set out in their sailing canoes to the 
place from which the fish were custom- 
arily driven. It was at the wide part of 
the reef a mile down from the fish trap. 
There they took in their sails and turned 
about, and lined up as they would for a 
race with canoes about fifteen feet apart. 
Meanwhile some two hundred and fifty 


men, women, girls and boys ran down 
the beach bearing stout cudgels which 
were soon to be brought into play, waded 
out to the channel and lined up on either 
side, so they described the hook-like curve 
its water took. 


Then all eyes turned. to the starting 
point. The master of ceremonies, with 
great aplomb, delivered the anticipated 
signal by waving a pareau mounted on a 
bamboo pole. At once the canoes ad- 
vanced, paddling fast and keeping 
abreast. Their course ran along the reef, 
just inside the breakers, where the largest 
number of fish lay. The fish, frightened 
by the approach of so many boats riding 
so close, instinctively tried to escape, yet 
without deserting the friendly coral beds, 
so while they hurried ‘before the threat- 
ening power, they did not attempt to 
leave the reef-edge, but followed it to- 
ward the channel. The closer the land 
and reef converged, the nearer the boats 
drew together, and when the fish showed 
alarm at the strange narrowing of the 
shoal water and tried to turn back, the 
men confounded them by beating the 
water with heavy rock pestles attached to 
ropes. There was nothing left for the 
fish but the forward flight which led 
them inevitably to the channel, but to 
further insure it, the boats changed 
swiftly to semi-circle formation, and cut 
off escape from the sides. 

Once the fish struck the channel, the 
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natives who were lined up there, with 
shouts of barbaric delight, started thresh- 
ing the water with their cudgels, so pre- 
cipitating the flight of the fish that they 
tore on ahead without regard for their 
slight chance for freedom in the shoal 
waters beyond. They sped down the 
channel and crowded each other through 
the narrow opening to the pool where 
they milled round and round seeking 
escape. Some natives were on guard at 
the neck of the pool to keep stragglers 
from turning back, by disturbing the 
water and frightening them. Others 
dragged to the scene a tremendous rope 
of green palm leaves, as large in girth as 
the trunk of a cocoanut tree, and when 
cries assured them that the last fish had 
passed, they piled it up in the opening to 
dam the water of the pool which had 
become a maelstrom of frantic move- 
ments of the fish, There were several 
varieties of fish captured, large ones and 
small ones, and some very striking in 
color. 


That was not all. The master of cere- 
monies approached my brother with a 
long four-pronged spear and invited him 
to take the first fish. It did not seem at 
all sporting to spear a trapped fish, but 
it was up to Z. G. to receive the in- 
tended courtesy with appreciation. He 
strode in among the fish, set eyes on a 
beauty, and nailed him to the coral. It 
sounds simple enough, but, as I have 
found since, it wasn’t as simple as it 
sounds. Even before Z. G. could release 
the fish, dozens of natives, all bearing 
spears, rushed in with demoniacal cries 
of delight. It was a truly savage scene. 


The way those men, without loss of mo- 
tion, speared a fish, flung him free on 
the beach and respeared reminded me 
of their bonito fishing, but left me more 
breathless. Fish and spears flew through 
the crowded scene, and I wondered that 
no one was hurt. 


Toward the close of the melée, an ab- 
surdly stout native slipped on the coral 
and pitched head first into the water. 
The others, with shouts of laughter, quit 
fishing and piled on the corpulent spears- 
man, making it impossible for him to rise. 
Meanwhile boys went bareheaded after 
the remaining small fish, and I saw sev- 
eral be-trousered lads walk off with 
wiggling tails beating above their hip 
pockets. 


There was communistic division of the 
fish, and there was no evidence of greed, 
and no dissension. Monsieur Capella ex- 
plained to us that although some of the 
fish captured were poisonous and if eaten 
made one ill, as the natives well knew, 
nevertheless, because of their savoriness, 
they were happily accepted and would be 
eaten with the rest. The native enjoys 
to-day fearlessly and lets to-morrow and 
its ills take care of itself. 


Throughout that morning I was busy 
with my motion picture camera recording 
the action that I here have attempted to 
describe. I shall have no end of pleasure 
reviewing the scenes of the fish drive, 
but I shall miss the vivid coloring. 


The flame of red pareus, the rainbow 
effects of the flowers, the green of cocoa- 
nut trees that fringed the gleaming 
beach, the emerald heights of nearby 
mountains, the remote purple island, 
cameo-clear, blue horizons and trade 
wind clouds like great white ships at 
anchor, the opalescent waters of the reef, 
the cobalt sea beyond beating itself to 
white destruction along the miles of coral 
wall—these made a symphony of beauty 
which cannot be translated, but which I 
shall never forget. 





Edited by CHAS. 


Somebody Blundered 


every now and then a 
lot of boats seem to go much 
faster than they have any busi- 
ness to. Occasionally all of the 
conditions on a course happen to be exactly right for high 
speed and all the boats in the contest travel at an un- 
usual pace. This always makes the officials sit up and 
take notice. Being human, they are suspicious and won- 
der whether the course or the timing is at fault. 

When two or three boats step out ahead of the crowd 
and break existing records, while the rest of the fleet jog 
along at an ordinary -fast pace, there is no suspicion as 
to the length of the course or the skill of the timers. 
When all of the entrants make faster time than they 
have shown, the reliability of the course measurements 
are under a cloud. Then the officials call for a resurvey 
of the course and check up all of the watches used. 

At Mount Dora, Florida, last winter, after the first 
heat had been run, the official in charge became alert at 
once and immedi- 
ately replaced sev- 
eral timers and 
checked their work 
carefully and also 
had the course re- 
measured as soon 
as the race was 
over. No errors 
were found and 
the records made 
stand. 

At the recent 
outboard regatta 
at Middletown, 

Conn., records 

went to smash 

from the start 

and all contestants 

were travelling at 

high speed. The 

timing was proved 

to be accurate, 

tidal conditions 

would not account ~~" , ao 
for the high speeds 

made — rather the 
reverse — so that 


: c HE editor of this department desires to be 
OTOR boat racing is of real service to Mi AND STREAM read- 

a curious thing, for ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 

and questions will be answered by mail when 

accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The ski-boat banks on a turn. Photograph shows a 15-foot outboard cutting 
a corner with the aid of the hydrofoils-which lend breadth to the beam and. 
support the weight of the boat when the craft has gained sufficient speed. 
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the length of the course was in 
doubt though a hasty resurvey 
showed nothing wrong with it. 
However, later reports from 
Middletown show that a mistake 
was made in the survey and 
that the course was actually some 
1,500 feet short of what it should have been. This 
throws out all of records made though it does not affect 
the competitive features of the regatta and the New 
England Association still holds the honors in its contest 
with the Middle Atlantic drivers. 


Championships 
‘ In past years there have been a number of so called 

National Regattas” held in various parts of the country, 
yet no real method of determining the champion boats or 
drivers except by a comparison of the times and speeds 
—always an unsatisfactory process. This season the out- 
boards, at least, have worked out a system by which sec- 
tional championships are won and then these drivers come 
together in inter-sectional meets, the winners clashing 
later at a national 
regatta. The sys- 
tem has not yet 
been worked out 
in its entirety but 
it is a decided’ step 
in the right direc- 
tion. There seems 
to be little use in 
holding “national” 
meets early in the 
summer; better 
postpone them un- 
til later when all 
the local speedsters 
have settled their 
contests and then 
have a representa- 
tive aggregation 
meet at some cen- 
tral point. 

This season the 
meet at Peoria is 
supposed to settle 
all championships 
but not all of the 
entrants there will 
be true inter-sec- 
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tional champions, though they are to be 
winners at sanctioned races. This will 
tend to make a large entry list but may 
not improve the quality of the racing. 
As these lines are written before the 
meet, we cannot tell definitely what will 
be the effect of this partial lowering of 
standards. Next year, however, the rules 
should be 
strictness. 
Just the same, the winners at Peoria 
will earn every one of their victories 
and we look for a number of new records. 


The “Silver Show” 


Hardly that, either, though the coming 
National Motor Boat Show to be held in 
New York January 17 to 25 will mark 
the silver anniversary of the Association. 
It is trite to say that it will be “bigger 
and better than ever before” but that is 
the truth, The demand for space has 
already been so great that four floors of 
the Grand Central Palace have been con- 
tracted for instead of the three that have 
served for the last few years. 

This is the time when engine manu- 
facturers and boatbuilders uncover their 
models for the coming season and there 
gather the greatest crowd of boat en- 
thusiasts to be found anywhere. It is 
reported that there will be many innova- 
tions on display, among them a number 
of comparatively inexpensive runabouts 
driven by inboard motors that may make 
some of the lovers of the outboard sit 
up and ‘take notice. 

It wilt ‘be a great show.and anyone 
within reach of New York should plan 
to spend a day or two there inspecting 
the array of exhibits. 


Association Grows 


According to recent reports, member- 
ship of the National Outboard Associa- 
tion, the governing body of outboard 
racing, has increased from 70 charter 
member clubs as of May 1, 1929, to 99 
clubs in early October. The total mem- 
bership represented is 3,393 individuals. 


To Meet Again 


After two trials of speed, one at 
Miami, Florida, and one at Venice, Italy, 
both of which were won by the Britisher, 
rumor has it that Gar Wood and Major 
Seagrave will fight it out again at the 
Great Southern Regatta to be held at 
Miami on March 25 and 26, 1930. That 
duel should certainly prove to be a battle 
of the giants and remarkable speed may 
be looked for. 


How Old Is Boating? 


How long did it take primitive man 
to conquer his fear of the water? We 
assume that he first straddled a log and 
propelled himself with hands and feet, 
then made crude paddles and later dug 
out the log. Archaeologists have found 
all sorts of crude boats and have dated 
some: of them back before the dawn of 
history. Recently the two famous Roman 
vessels that have been sunk in Lake. Nemi 
for centuries have been brought to view 
by draining the lake, and now, it is re- 
ported that a pre-Roman boat has been 
unearthed in Wales. This one is a 
fifteen foot dugout and still shows the 
marks of the tools used to hollow out 
the interior. Coming to more recent 
ships, an old wreck on the Great Lakes 
is said to be identified with a ship which 
La Salle built. 

There are wrecks all along the coast. 
How many of them can be identified to- 
day? Tradition has grown up about 


interpreted with greater. 
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some of them, but can truth and false- 
hood be separated after the lapse of more 
than a score of years? 


A Good Campaign 


Work of providing harbors for the 
pleasure fleet is going forward all over 
the country and news comes often of new 
piers being built and new harbors pro- 
jected.. The latest municipality to fall 
in line is the city of St. Augustine, Fla., 
where money has been appropriated for 
a new pier to be ready this winter. 

Too often our harbors are given up 
entirely to the uses of commerce and the 
pleasure boatman has no decent place in 
which to moor his boat. Railroad yards 
and ash or garbage dumps are not pleas- 
ant neighbors at the best nor does the 
yachtman dare to moor his boat where 
commercial craft are much in evidence. 
The nation-wide movement for yacht har- 
bors is gaining strength and every man 
interested in pleasure craft should lend 
a hand. 


Hints for the Amateur Boat- 
Builder 


Ask the average boatman what the 
functions of the framing and planking 
of a boat are and he will nine times 
out of ten, tell you that the strength is 
in the keel and framing and that the 
planking merely keeps the water out. Then 
take him to a boatyard and show him 
a boat in frame and see how you can 
pull her around without breaking any- 
thing. Even with a large sized steel 
vessel, the frames seem to be almost 
flexible until the plating is on. Then 
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Keel and keel batten with a very light 
frame bent in. 


she becomes a rigid structure and the 
frames stay put. It is the same with a 
wooden boat, the principal strength is in 
the planking; the frames act mainly as 
stiffeners and hold the planking up to its 
work. Look at a barrel. It has no frames 
at all, only a few hoops on the outside, 
yet is strong and stiff, as you will find 
if you try to break one by jumping on 
it with both feet. Keel, frames, beams, 
stringers. and so on. do strengthen a 
boat’s hull but the planking is far from 
being just a watertight shell; it con- 
tributes very largely to the strength of 
the whole structure. 

The principal member of the structure 
is the keel, which has often been called 
the backbone of the boat. It is the first 
piece to be put in place when building 
operations are started and is usually 


Keel and keelson with fairly heavy frame. 
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larger than any other single piece. For 
the average round bottomed boat the 
keel is of oak, preferably white oak if it 
can be obtained. Keels are sometimes 
made of yellow pine and occasionally 
of mahogany, but oak is the favorite ma- 
terial. Sea skiffs, however, often have 
keels of spruce, but their construction 
differs materially from that of the ordi- 
nary type of boat. When we get into 
the racing field we find that a racing 
hydroplane may not have any keel at 
all, or only a little bit of a one and that 
entirely inside of the planking. But let’s 
not bother our heads with hydroplanes 
at present for they are a highly special- 
ized type and every ounce of weight is 
saved that can possibly be spared. A 
racing boat is usually not expected to 
last long, anyhow. 


(] 


Forward and aft the keel must be deeper. 


The keel, then, runs fore and aft and 
is the lowest part of the boat. It may 
lie on edge or on its flat. At its forward 
end it is secured to the stem and at its 
after end to either the sternpost or the 
transom, depending on the type of stern. 
Along or near to its upper edge is cut 
the rabbet, a groove into which fits the 
garboard streak, the lowest streak (pro- 
nounced strake) of the outside planking. 


This rabbet may be merely a slight be- 
velling off of the upper edge of the keel 
or it may be a groove cut below the upper 
edge. Again, it may be that the lower 
corners are ‘cut away to give a landing 
for the garboards, leaving the section of 
the keel roughly T shaped. Such a keel 
may be built up of two pieces to save 
waste. The rabbet is cut to suit the 
shape of the hull. In a boat with a 
fairly flat bottom, the rabbet may be just 
a slight bevel amidships but at the ends, 
where the frames make a sharper angle 
with the vertical, the rabbet will be quite 
a groove. Look at the section and see 
how. much deeper it has to be forward 
and aft than amidships. There must 
always be enough wood behind the rab- 
bet to allow fastening the garboard and 
also to allow caulking the seam between 
garboard and keel. The angle of this is 
important, for we do not want to pry off 
the planking when the garboard seam is 
caulked. A little thought will show that 
the rabbet will determine the depth of 
the keel and deadwood. But that really 
concerns the designer and you need not 
bother your head about it now. 

In a cruiser the keel is usually deeper 
than it is wide, so as to get vertical stiff- 
ness that a boat needs. In a centerboard 
sailing boat the keel may be wider than 
it is deep, as it has to have the center- 
board slot cut out of it and also has to 
be wide enough to give a landing for the 
trunk Iogs, “These are the bottom pieces 
of the trunk or casing in which the cen- 
terboard works and generally run well 
forward and aft to stiffen up the shallow 
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Inside keel of a lightly built racer. 


keel. In a sailboat the keel must be wide 
enough to take the lead or iron that is 
bolted to its bottom to give stability un- 
der sail. In such craft it is quite a re- 
spectable chunk of timber and should be 
practically without a flaw. 


At the forward end of the keel is se- 
cured the stem, a crooked piece of wood 
with a good deal of shape to it that fol- 
lows the curve of the boat’s form from 
the straight line, or nearly straight, of 
the keel to the vertical or rounded line 
of the bow. It is usually made of a 
natural crook or knee and it laps over 
and on top of the keel and is well bolted 
to it. The rabbet sweeps up on the stem 
and is cut into it, and the stém must be 
wide enough to give a good landing for 
the ends of the planks. It must be thick 
enough to be strong also. In a motor 
boat it is usually of the same siding 
(thickness) as the keel. In a sailboat it 
is the same as the forward end of the 
keel. The stem may, and preferably is, 
cut from a single piece, but it may also 
be built up of two or more pieces well 
bolted together. The head generally ex- 
tends a little above the deck and is left 
squared. Near the water line and below 
it the stem is cut away to follow the 
shape of the planking, so that there is 
no corner showing. At its lower end 
where it joins the keel it is again squared 
and its lower corners fair into those of 
the keel without a break 


Aft either the sternpost or the transom 
steps upon the end of the keel. In the 
usual model of outboard boat or rowboat, 
the keel sweeps up in a long easy curve 
to a point near the water line, and the 
transom or sternboard is erected on it 
and secured to it by a knee. In a larger 
boat and in a sailboat the keel bottom 
runs aft in a straight line and the stern- 
post is secured to its after end. Usually 
the post is scarphed into the keel. The 
space between the top of the keel and the 
hull itself is filled in with horizontal 
pieces called deadwood. ‘These are well 
fastened to each other and to the keel. 
In such case the rabbet is cut along the 
upper part of the deadwood. One special 
piece of the deadwood is the shaft log 
which follows the line of the propeller 
shaft and is often made in two pieces. 
The fastenings in it must be kept clear 
of the shaft. 

Inside of the boat is another member 
running fore and aft. It may be a keel- 
son, which is laid on top of the trans- 
verse frames, or it may be a keel batten 
which is secured to the top of the keel. 
The keel batten is wider than the keel 
and forms a landing for the garboard 
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Keel and keel batten of a lapstreak boat. 
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streak. It is usually comparatively thin 
and the frames run across its top with- 
out being cut on the center line. This 
construction is quite common in rowboats 
and outboard runabouts. The keel batten 
runs almost the full length of the boat, 
narrowing at the ends where the frames 
meet the keel at a fairly sharp angle. 
Forward the stem may butt against it. 
Aft it runs out to the transom and the 
transom knee fits on top of it. 


Where a keelson is fitted it runs on 
top of the frames and well out into the 
ends. Some builders fit filling pieces be- 
tween the keel and the under side of the 
keelson, though nowadays these are apt 
to be omitted. They do help to stiffen 
the backbone of the boat, but must be 
carefully fitted and well fastened. Keel 
and keelson, or keel and keel batten, are 


‘well secured to each other and should be 


laid in marine glue or thick white lead. 
In a large wooden vessel the keelson is a 
massive and complicated structure, built 
up of several huge timbers. 

In a V-bottom craft there is a corner 
running fore and aft on each side where 
the sides and bottom meet. As it makes 
a poor job to fasten the plank together 
without anything to stiffen the corner, a 
chine is fitted on each side. In its sim- 
plest form it is merely a square piece in- 
side the corner, large enough to take the 
fastenings necessary to hold bottom and 
side together. This construction is not 
entirely satisfactory, however, as caulking 
the corner seam tends to pry the corner 
apart. A much more durable joint is 
made by fitting a rabbeted chine in which 
the planks of side and bottom fit into a 
continuous recess and caulking makes the 
joint tight instead of tending to tear it 
apart. As this may make a somewhat 
complicated piece to shape, it may be 
made in two pieces, well fastened to- 
gether. The chine is a mean member to 
shape .and I have seen a professional 
boatbuilder, who was not familiar with 
the V-bottom type, scratch his head for a 
couple of days over a chine for a little 
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Corner construction with planksheer, 
shelf and clamp. 


hydroplane. It must follow the swing of 
the side and the shape of the bottom, and 
it also has a constantly changing twist that 
makes a change of bevel at each frame. 
Forward, where it joins the stem, it is 
also rather complicated to shape properly. 
The amateur is often urged to build a 
V-bottom boat on the ground that the 
construction is so much easier than the 
round bottom craft, but I never could see 
it. True, there are no frames to be 
steamed, but there are two nasty chines 
to get out and millions—at least it seems 
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Borrom PLANK 
Inside chine on a V-bottom boat. 


that many when you’re doing the job— 
of notches to cut for the seam battens. 
One advantage is that every piece of 
wood bought goes into the job; there are 
no molds to be made and then thrown 
away when the frames are in, nor are 
there any forms to make over which to 
bend frames. The steam box, too, repels 
many an amateur builder as does the 
operation of frame bending. But there 
is as much work on a V-bottom boat as 
on a round bottom one. Ask any pro- 
fessional builder. He'll charge you as 
much if not more for the “easy to build” 
V-bottom boat as he will for the round 
bottom one. 
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The rabbeted chine makes a better job. 


Corners are weak spots and the corner 
between the side and deck is no excep- 
tion. The corner must be stiffened to 
stand the stresses it must bear, and it 
must also be strong so that the boat will 
not change shape. Any change of form 
shows up badly in the line of the deck, 
for upon the fairness and sweetness of 
the sheer the looks of the boat depend to 
a great extent. In making this corner 
the frames are cut off flush with the top 
edge of the sheerstreak, as the upper 
plank in the side is called, and a fairly 
wide planksheer is laid on the beams and 
on top of the sheerstreak. Then one or 
more longitudinals are run in the corner 
inside of the frames and deck beams. 
The principal one is the clamp which is 
a stout piece, deeper than it is wide, 
fastened to the frames and supporting 
the ends of the beams. Sometimes the 
beams are notched into it. There may 
be another piece of clamp fitted under 
this one. In a larger boat there may also 
be a shelf under the beams. This may 
also be worked in two pieces. The whole 
corner, clamp, shelf, frames, beams and 
sheerstreak are all securely. fastened to- 
gether and at intervals, where there is 
apt to be unusual stress, the corner is 
further stiffened up by knees, carefully 
fitted and well fastened. 
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In addition to the members of the boat’s 
structure mentioned above there are 
usually a number of longitudinal string- 
ers fitted on the inside of the frames. 
There should be a stout one at or near 
the turn of the bilge and there are others 
in between. A stout pair are fitted one 
each side of the engine and the engine 
foundation is secured to them. Some 
boats, though, have no fore and aft 
stringers, but I do not think that they 
will last as well as boats with a proper 
number of these longitudinal stiffeners. 

In another article I’ll tell you some- 
thing about framing, planking, and 
cutting the rabbet. 


Totogatic Days 


(Continued from page 899) 


that has small-mouth bass in it. I don't 


know, sometimes I am given to thinking | 


that the bass is the best fish of the two: 
I do know that I have never derived the 
thrill in hooking a trout that I have 
gained in catching a small-mouth bass on 
fly-rod tackle. As I write this’ an inner 
voice in me seems to say — “Hand it to 
the small-mouth. You know deep down 
in your heart that it’s the better fish!” 
Probably. I do know that I would far 
rather catch a small-mouth bass on a 
stream than I would in a still-water lake. 
It is the small-mouth bass of the streams 
that is the dazzling performer and if you 
sink the hook into the jaw of one in the 
month of September or October they will 
give an exhibition that will satisfy. 


Our plan of fishing the Totogatic was 
to select each a pool and fish it thor- 
oughly. Having on wading boots it was 
very much the same as fishing a trout 
stream. When water deeper than the 
hip-boots intervened we would float down 
to more shallow water and fish where 
we could wade and cast. Sometimes we 
would fish directly from the boat. 

My second catch on this trip was a 
great northern pike that would go to six 
pounds. I saw this fish making his way 
upstream and with a few casts in the 
air to get the distance I placed a spinner 
and fly right before him. Immediately 
he struck and I had a sizzling fight on 
my hands for a little. Joe believing that 
I had hooked the king of the river small- 
mouths came hurriedly down-stream with 
his net and together we brought old 
Esox in. We were starved for fish, as 
Joe had it, so we promptly steaked the 
fine fellow for dinner. And a meal it 
was. As a man of the woods Joe is 
likewise a brilliant artist at preparing 
the “eats.” I don’t believe we left a 
speck of that fish and as I made com- 
ment I thought that I was now ready 
for a fine old wall-eye for my evening’s 
repast. And Joe nodded his head mean- 
ingly with the remark that — “This after- 
noon we will get them!” For as he had 
it we were “getting into dangerous 
grounds.” By which he meant that we 
were probably catching up with the down- 
ward moving migrants. 

Joe had spoken enthusiastically of a 
certain pool which he averred had never 
failed to produce fish and he thought that 
on this bright, even springlike day that 
same pool should have a fish or two for 
us. Thereafter I had my mind set on 
that pool and it is probable that we passed 
up some likely places so intent were we 
both at getting to this one certain spot. 
We finally reached it and even the initial 
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glance I gave it told me that it had all 
the qualifications of a “fish-hole.” Joe 
* pointed out a certain bowlder that thrust 
itself out of the water on the far shore 
by which the eddies circled in a tempting 
manner with the usual calm stretch off 
to the side. There, said Joe, is where 
I should cast. I did. The lure was a 
vellow Sally bass fly backed up with a 
half-inch-long gold plated spinner which, 
ere I cast it, I polished up for luck till 
it fairly gleamed. It fell just where I 
wanted it and caught by the eddies it 
whirled around in what must have been 
a most “tasty” manner. Just so many 
seconds had elapsed when something 
closed on that fly in a most deliberate 
manner and I promptly drove the point 
home. Wow! There was heft there and 
I quickly stripped in the slack line and 
let the automatic reel drink it in. I ex- 
pected a rise immediately for I was sure 
that it was the largest small-mouth bass 
I had ever hooked. In this I was dis- 
appointed for the fish never came to the 
surface. Finally Joe laughed and re- 
marked: “You've got a big wall-eyed pike 
on your hook!” 

And wall-eyed pike it proved to be. 
Not many weeks before while in Joe’s 
company I had caught a ten-pound two- 
ounce specimen of this greater perch and 
here, as sure as I was a foot high, was 
another big fellow of the same stripe. But 
this one in activity beat the lake wall- 
eye that I had caught by a mile. Time 
came when Joe encircled the fine fellow 
with the net and heaved it a-shore. It 
was almost twenty-five inches in length 
and I should judge (and as we agreed) 
must have weighed some eight pounds 
at least. It was a beautiful dark speci- 
men, one of the most unusual wall-eyed 
pike I had ever caught in a stream. It 
also proved to be the only fish in that 
pool At least no other finny one 
responded to our lures whether they were 
there and refused to strike or had been 
frightened by the rumpus made by the 
big fellow I had caught, I do not know. 
We both decided that we would call it 
a day and camp for the night as the spot 
was an appealing one to say the least. 


Also Joe pointed suddenly to the fish and 
patted his stomach. I winked my eye in 
return. 

At the place we camped that night we 
were approximately four miles from the 
junction of the ‘Totogatic with the 
Namakagon. Somehow I doubted if there 
was a bass in the river but regardless 
of that our trip had been a most interest- 
ing one. 
we discussed the proposition of the mor- 
row’s fishing and I burrowed down in 
my blankets that night with Joe’s con- 
fident word that “we’d get them yet.” 
Or, he stated, we’d keep floating until 
we did meet up with them. 

In the morning I returned to my worm 
lure with its. spinner on the shaft in 
conjunction. In using a worm in this 
mannér it is hooked through the so-called 
sexual collar or “band” near the head 
and is allowed to trail out behind the 
hook. When this is. drawn forward in 
the water and then is permitted to drop 
down with the current this free end of 
the worm is given an animation that is 
attractive to say the least. The object 
of the spinner is merely to fasten the 
attention of the fish which might othér- 
wise be negligent in locating the worm 
itself. When the bass are not surface 
rising this worm lure is the deadliest of 
the lot and is a branch of the bass fishing 
game that has rarely been concentrated 
on. It is John Harrington Keene’s 


Around the campfire that night. 
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Some Totogatic small-mouths. 


method of scientific worm fishing of using 
one worm and keeping it a-swim, but 
with the added attraction of a spinner 
to make success the more certain. 

I believe it was about ten o’clock the 
next morning that we ran into what is 
one of the finest pools on the Totogatic 
—and we caught up with them! Whether 
it was the last of the finny migrants on 
the way down or the very midst of them 
I do not know. I do know that they 
were in that pool in force. Joe, for some 
reason or other, had completely forgotten 
about this pool but upon nearing it he 
brightened up and his eyes twinkled be- 
hind his glasses. At once he recounted 
how this or that small-mouth bass had 
been caught there, even mentioning a 
five-and-one*half pounder that had come 
to its doom in that very location. I 
needed no further information and was 
soon getting my tackle in order. I placed 
that lure to water as easily as possible 
right where the stream seemed to con- 
verge into the pool. Then off to the 
side I played it. A strike! Almost in- 
stantaneously the hook was set and the 
finny one that had it’ was away like a 
flash. I had just time to drag in slack 
line as the fish broke water away out in 
the centre of the pool. Man, was he a 
beauty! Four pounds and over, sure! 
It was nip and tuck there for some time 
ere that barred beauty would submit to 
having the net slipped under him. Then 
there we stood in the pleasant September 
sunshine on the bank of the stream and 
gloated over our prize. 


That pool yielded up five bass all told 
ere the remaining ones grew cautious 
and stopped striking entirely. Several 
we lost, many took a nip and went but 
the worm lure seemed to be the only 
one that they would take on. We let the 
pool rest and later returned to it but 
caught no more. Thus the vagaries of 
the bass: you never know what they are 
going to do: they are always a mystery 
that must be solved anew apparently on 
every fishing trip. Three more bass we 
added to our: list below this pool and 
then had no further luck reaching the 
Namakagon bridge below the Totogatic 
juncture about four o’clock of that third 
day. There we were met by auto as per 
schedule and hustled home. 


Some days later as I was pecking awa 
at my machine Joe dropped in on me. I 
could see that he had something up his 
sleeve. It seems that he had been think- 
ing over our fishing of some days previ- 
ous, and it was his belief that in that 
same pool it would be possible for a man 
to bring forth (not the limit you tn- 
derstand!) but, say, three or four fine 
bass. I laughed long and heartily. “Joe,” 
I said, “you’ve got it just as bad as I 
have. Here I’ve been trying to write 
and all I’ve been able to conjure up is 
a vision of those striped beauties scrap- 
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ping at the end of our leaders. Let’s 


go!” 

And go we did but though we fished 
long and arduously and with every bit 
of skill we could muster and every lure 
that should be enticing our efforts proved 
negligent. If there were any bass left 
in the country they had all moved down 
to the St. Croix by this time. We had 
had our parting shot at the small mouths 
for the season! 


The Tragedy of 
the Ducks 


(Continued from page 889) 


without disturbing aerial equilibrium. 

The inevitable result of the absence of 
water is obvious unless suitable marshes 
and sloughs are within easy reach. The 
alternative is ultimately death to the 
adult birds and their fledgling broods. 

Mallards, pintails and blue and green- 
wing teal are the most prone to suffer 
from such circumstances; for they, par- 
ticularly, prefer the small shallow waters 
for their habitat. 

The lack of sufficient water during the 
early summer does not have such direful 
consequences, for then, usually, other 
water is available at a reasonable dis- 
tance. The male birds leave the fast de- 
creasing supply by flight, while the fe- 
males, accompanied by the young, travel 
overland to the more congenial domain. 

It is not an uncommon sight*in the 
sparsely watered prairie country to come 
upon individual broods of ducklings, mar- 
shalled by the female bird, wending their 
way along some trail or roadway intent 
upon some definite purpose. The end 
sought is assuredly water, for the line of 
direction is always towards the where- 
abouts of some marsh or slough. From 
the writer’s observations it may be said 
that many such migrations take one or 
two days to accomplish; the rate of travel 
being necessarily slow. 

The near presence of water is un- 
doubtedly known instinctively, or through 
observation during flight; for it remains 
an outstanding fact that death through 
lack of water never occurs when a suit- 
able habitat is within reasonable distance, 
but no attempt is made to leave dried up 
areas when this is not the case. — 

In the extensive marshes of the north- 
ern lake areas there is but little periodic 
variation in depth, and so the condition 
of moult is a minor episode. At this 
period the birds seek the deepest recesses 
of the marshes where they remain hid- 
den even to the sharpest eyes. They are 
seldom seen, unless far out in open water 
where danger cannot approach unawares 
and where pursuit can be evaded by con- 
tinual diving. 


This apparent desertion in late summer 
of otherwise well populated marshes is 
often a source of perplexity to the sports- 
man seeking fall prospects for good shoot- 
ing grounds. 


Hot arid: summers are also responsible 
for a high duck mortality in localized 
prairie areas in which are situated com- 
paratively shallow lakes of surface water 
containing a mineral content commonly 
known as alkali. Through evaporation 
the acrid properties become stronger with 
the receding level until, at last, unless 
replenished by heavy rains, they become 
mere flats of intensely bitter water in- 
capable of supporting any aquatic life. 
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Usually lakes of this nature constitute 
the largest and deepest bodies of water 
within a given area, and, so, by reason 
of their volume, are ordinarily the last 
to become dry. They thus attract,-as a 
last resort, ducks from dried-up sloughs 
and marshes in the vicinity. 


As a general rule the mineral content 
of these waters is slowly poisonous to 
ducks, and their salt-encrusted bodies in 
windrows on the shore often bear mute 
testimony of another tragedy of nature. 


Fire, destructive alike to the forest and 
forest life, from which ducks, by reason 
of their habitat, would appear to be im- 
mune, only too often envelopes thousands 
of acres of marshlands in an all-consum- 
ing curtain of flame. Spring forest fires 
burning to the fringe of the dense north- 
ern marshes spread with increasing 
rapidity through the dry canopy of reeds 
and rushes before there is sufficient green 
growth to act as a dampening influence. 


Vast breeding grounds are entirely con- 
sumed to the water level destroying eggs 
and such sitting birds who instinctively 
remain on their nests and perish. 


The areas burnt over become un- 
sheltered temporary wastes within which 
no aquatic bird life will exist, and even 
the new season’s growth of vegetation is, 
sometimes, insufficient to afford necessary 
shelter during the following season. 


The extent of destruction of marsh in- 
habiting waterfowl and their eggs during 
bad fire years is beyond comprehension, 


~ 


UD turtles are quite distinct from 
M snapping turtles, although the 

two names are often confused. 
When one sees a big, bold turtle wading 
up a shallow creek hunting for fish, 
that’s a snapper. When an enthusiastic 
fisherman hooks what he takes to be a 
five-pound bass and pulls up a disre- 
putable-looking shell only five inches long, 
covered with a mixture of mud and moss, 
that’s a mud turtle. 


Indeed, these dull-colored, unattractive 
little turtles of our muddy streams rarely 
reach five inches in length. Protected by 
their mud-colored shells, they roam over 
the bottoms of rivers seeking food or 
swim to the surface for air, rarely leav- 
ing the water except to lay their eggs. 
They do gather in shallow water, how- 
ever, during the first warm spring days 
to enjoy the warm sunshine, and then 
they are easily captured. 

If a wader should step upon one, he 
would probably think it was a small, 
smooth stone and pass it by. When 
handled, they are apt to snap and bite 
fiercely. like a real snapping turtle; and, 
although of small size, their heads are 
large and dangerous in appearance, 

The under part of their shells con- 
sists of a bridge with two hinged pieces 
that are movable, like the leaves of a 
folding table; hence they are often called 
box turtles, although the true box turtles 
live upon dry land. Still another name 
is musk turtles; because al] of them give 
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Result of marsh fire. Burned waterfowl nest in the background. 


and it is unquestionable that the decima- 
tion in numbers from this source alone 
presents one of the most serious aspects 
confronting conservation. 

While it is the earnest endeavor of 
lovers of wild life to contend with all 
the influences deterrent to the normal in- 
crease of our migratory waterfowl, the 
question of lack of water and unsuitable 
water conditions will ever remain a fac- 
tor which cannot be overcome. 


Fire, on the other hand, can be con- 
trolled, and while efforts are being made 
on behalf of forest protection to quickly 
detect and combat initial outbreaks by 
airplane, much more can be accomplished 
to eliminate the destructive and all too 
prevalent marsh fire. 

“What we have we hold,” is an ex- 
cellent maxim on behalf of conservation, 
but it is only by untiring efforts that it 
will remain a possible slogan for all time. 


ud Turtles 


By Dr. Wm. A. MurriLi 


off a musky odor when annoyed or jerked 
to the top of the water on a fishing-line. 


For the sake of convenience, they have 
been divided into two groups, one known 
as musk turtles and the other as mud 
turtles. In the former the musky odor 
is more pronounced and some claim that 
repeated washing will not remove it, but 
that is stretching the truth rather far. 

There are three species of musk turtles 
in eastern North America, all having the 
lower shell so narrow that the fleshy 
parts of the body are exposed. The com- 
mon musk turtle ranges from southern 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico and west- 
ward to Illinois and Texas. It greatly 
resembles the snapping turtle in minia- 
ture, having a large head with a tapering 
snout. 

The young are dull olive or brown 
above and the divisions of their shells 
are bordered with black. Older speci- 
mens are dull brown and usually moss- 
covered above and dark yellow or 
brownish below. The head, which is 
nearly an inch wide, has two bright- 
yéllow stripes on each side, ‘one above 
the eye and the other below it, reaching 
from the tip of the snout to the neck. A 
shell four inches long would be about 
two and a half inches in width. 

This species and its near relatives are 
easy to keep in a tank, because they are 
quiet, contented, and need no log to rest 
upon when they come up for air. There 


is nothing very attractive about them, 
however, and they remain hidden from 
view most of the time. 

The southern musk turtle has a more 
elongated shell than the common musk 
turtle and its head is differently marked. 
It ranges from Florida to Texas in the 
southern states. The keeled musk turtle, 
which is found from Georgia to Arizona 
in the South, has black spots on its head 
and spots, streaks, or bars of the same 
color on its upper shell. 

The common mud turtle is dull olive 
or brown above and pale brown or yel- 
low below. The hinged parts of the 
lower shell can be drawn up to cover 
the legs and fleshy parts. The head is 
usually brown with many greenish-yellow 
spots, or it may be striped at times. This 
species ranges from New York to the 
Gulf of Mexico and westward to the 
Mississippi Valley, but is not so abundant 
as the common musk turtle. The habits 
of the two species are very similar. 


One specimen in my possession meas- 
ured four inches in length and two and 
three quarters in width. The lower 
surface was yellow with angular brown 
lines, while the head was dark olive and 
spotted, the lower jaw being yellowish. 
Our other species of mud turtles are 
either southern or southwestern. Baur’s 
mud turtle, found in the southeastern 
states, may be readily recognized by three 
dull-yellow bands extending the entire 
length of its brown or olive shell. 





OUTDOORSMAN’S 
SIGNPOST 


Avon Park—Highlands County, Flor- 
ida. Seaboard Air Line Railway and 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway from Jack- 
sonville. On good motor roads from each 
direction. Located in the northwestern 
part of the county, close to the center 
of the state, in the Florida highlands. 
Lakes galore in the neighborhood. The 
best of large-mouth bass fishing. Ex- 
cellent large-mouth in the Kissimmee 
River, a short drive east. 


This Highlands county location is ideal 
for both the angler and hunter. East 
to the Atlantic or west to the Gulf can 
be reached in a very few hours’ drive. 
This for salt-water game fishing of all 
local varieties. Duck shooting on Lake 
Okeechobee, same county. Loads of quail. 
Wild turkey a few miles removed. 
Handy to black bear and white-tail deer 
hunting. For accommodations and fur- 
ther information write Lake Byrd Lodge, 
Highland Lakes Hotel, West Beach Hotel. 

Sucar Loar Key, Florida. Florida East 
Coast Railway direct from Jacksonville. 
On good motor road, Overseas Highway, 
south from Miami. Located in the 
Florida Keys, twenty miles east of Key 
West. Just 150 miles southwest of 
Miami. Sugar Loaf Key is situated in 
the heart of the game fishing territory of 
both the Atlantic and the Mexican Gulf. 
The place is situated due north of 
Havana, on the north side of the gulf 
stream. 


It is estimated more than 500 varieties 
of fish are to be taken from the nearby 
salty waters. Tarpon, bonefish, sailfish, 
marlin swordfish, dolphin, pompano, king- 
fish, amberjack, yellowtail, barracuda, 
Spanish mackerel and oodles of smaller 
sport fish are to be taken during the 
winter season. Individual cabin camps. 
For accommodations and further informa- 
tion address C. Irving Wright, Pirates’ 
Cove, Sugar Loaf Key, Florida. 


Mexico—Southern Pacific Railway and 
Santa Fe Railway to El Paso, Texas, 
south from there over National of Mex- 
ico Railway. The Northwestern side is 
served by the Southern Pacific Railway 
of Mexico. Ward Line steamers from 
New York and Standard Fruit and Steam- 
ship Company steamers from New Or- 
leans. The hunting in Mexico is quite 
general throughout. In the state of 
Sonora the game includes antelope, 
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Muskies Numerous in Ontario 


I made a fishing and hunting trip 
this fall that covered the eastern 
musky waters of the province of 
Ontario and the Gatineau country of 
western Quebec. 

At Bobcaygeon, in the heart of the 
Kawartha Lakes, there were more 
muskies brought in than in years. 
Not only more but larger fish. Sev- 
eral of them weighed above twenty 
pounds, Old time guides like Percy 
Nichols, for example, tell me the 
“musky fishing was better than any 
season for the past fifteen years.” 


Grouse Increasing in Quebec 


Hunters who frequent the big game 
areas of Quebec in search of black 
bear, moose and white-tail deer will 
be pleased to learn of the increase 
in ruffed grouse. In 1922 Rex Beach, 
the famous author and I _ hunted 
grouse over bird dogs in the Gatineau 
country. There were lots of birds. 
More in the bush this year than any 
other time since ’22. A cocker spaniel, 
the most popular Quebec hunting dog, 
will yip a grouse into a tree. All the 
bird seems bent on doing is getting 
out of the cocker’s way. Not so with 
pointer or setter. When one of these 
silent workers stands a grouse, and 
that bird leaves the ground, it’s gone 
places. 


cougar, big horn sheep, coyote, wild 
donkey and smaller animals and birds. 
For further information write American 
Consul, Ajo, Arizona. (For Sonora.) 


Wild boar hunting along the coasts 
and also states of San Luis Potosi, and 
on the Isthmus it covers the entire width 
of the states of Veracruz, Oaxaca’ and 
Chipas. Deer throughout Mexico. The 
jaguar or American tiger is well dis- 
tributed on both coasts, but the most ac- 
cessible region for hunting this animal 
is in the northern part of Guerrero’ and 
in the state of Veracruz from Cordoba 
on’ to the Isthmus, also in Tabasco and 
Chipas. Good bear shooting along the 


Candela Range in state of Durango, also 
in Coahuila and Chihuahua. 


Partridges, in states of Sonora, Chi- 
huahua, Nuevo, Leon, Tamaulipas and 
Zacatecas. Quail, in southern states and 
San Luis Potosi, Guanajuato, Jalisco, 
Michoacan, Hidalgo, Morelos and some 
in Guerrero. Wild turkey, Sonora, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nuevo, Leon, 
Tamaulipas and San Luis Potosi, also 
good turkey shooting in the Rio Verde 
region of San Luis Potosi. Cocoligg or 
black pheasant in all the tropicaf or 
coastal regions. Wild pigeon in moun- 
tainous__ sections. Mourning doves 
throughout the country. Good duck 
shooting in lagoons and rivers. Geese 
in Chapala marsh or old Cienega, also 
in Tamaulipas and other northern states. 
General information from W. A. De- 
Gress, c/o Mohler & DeGress, Ave. 
Morelos No. 16, Mexico City, Mexico. 


WasHINGTon County, Georgia. Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway from Atlantic 
to Tennille. On pretty fair motor road. 
About half way between Atlanta and 
Savannah. In the east central part of 
Georgia, in excellent quail hunting ter- 
ritory. I hunted down there last De- 
cember and found the birds in numbers. 
My old pal, Veasey Walker, who went 
to military school with me in Milledge- 
ville, Ga., is a big plantation owner and 
bird-dog man. ° 

The ol’ boll weavil sorter made 
farmin’ bad for the folks around Wash- 
ington county the last few years. Veasey 
never took in a “boarder” in his life. 
“But there are plenty of fellers who sure 
would enjoy your quail hunting,” we sug- 
gested. “Why not try lookin’ after the 
odd hunter from the north?” we in- 
quired. And his answer was that he 
would. So there you are. Out in the 
pine-clad country, mid ’possum and 
yams, persimmons and pecans—out hunt- 
in’ quail, with some durn fine southern 
folks. Drop ol’ Veasey a note, if you 
wanna go. His address is Warthen, 
Washington county, Georgia. (They pro- 
nounce Warthen as “Wurthin.”) 


Morcan County, Georgia. Georgia 
Railroad and Central of Georgia Rail- 
way. Concrete and dirt highways. O.K. 
drive or train from Atlanta. Located in 
the semi-northern section of the state, 
about half way between Atlanta and 
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Augusta. Here it is, just at the crest 
of the time that the boys and girls are 
looking for places to hunt quail in the 
Sunny South. Now we couldn’t let the 
opportunity pass without sayin’ a word 
for ol’ Morgan. 

This is another county we eased over 
last December, and found just ideal for 
quail. In fact I’ve known this particular 
Georgia county intimately all my life. 
(And that’s quite a spell.) But never, in 
all that time, were the li’l southern Bob 
White more numerous than this past win- 
ter. You could get your daily bag limit, 
if you wanted to, without a dog. 


For accommodation and further in- 
formation write A. F. Whitaker, Hotel 
Morgan, Madison. 

WESTERN MAryLAnp—(Garrett, Alle- 
gheny and Washington counties.) Located 
in the extreme western part of the state. 
In the Allegheny and Blue Ridge moun- 
tains. Maryland is a corking waterfowl 
hunting ground. The eastern shore, 
southern counties and Chesapeake Bay is 
a veritable mecca for all waterfowl 
“using” that part of the Atlantic winter- 
ing grounds. Waterfowl hunting on the 
Susquehanna Flats is famous. The shoot- 
ing is done there from sink box and 
bushwhack blind. 


Squirrel, Carolina dove, quail, cotton- 
tail, raccoon, opossum and woodcock is 
to be had in every county of the state. 
Wild turkey, white-tail deer and grouse 
are only native, however, to the three 
counties shown. This rugged western 
wing is almost severed from the rest of 
the state by West Virginia. For informa- 
tion about hunting in Garrett county 
write to Richard S. Browning, Oakland; 
in Allegheny county write Richard E. 
Kennedy; in Washington county write to 
Albert Crampton, Hagerstown. (B. & O. 
R.R. to Oakland and Cumberland; Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad to Hagers- 
town.) 

PaMLico SounD, Dare, Hyde, Pamlico 
and Carteret counties, North Carolina. 
Reached via Norfolk and Southern Rail- 
way from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort, N. C. 
From Beaufort a mail gas-boat plies the 
sound as far north and east as Ocra- 
coke. Pamlico Sound is salt water, lo- 
cated in the eastern part of the state and 
divided from the Atlantic by an ocean 
sand bar. In this salt or brackish water 
the wild goose, brant and open-water 
duck makes it winter home. 


In addition to waterfowl hunting the 
channel bass fishing, especially around 
Ocracoke, is said to be equal to the finest. 
I had wonderful luck hunting here last 
season and it’s a real bet for the brant 
and honker hunter. Plenty of stake 
blinds, sink boxes and point blinds. Ex- 
cellent accommodations, guides, live de- 
coys and shooting rigs. Quail hunting 
along the west shore. For further in- 
formation write W. D. Gaskill, Ocra- 
coke, N. C, 


Runner-Up 


(Continued from page 901) 


ash. The room was dark now, as well 


as silent and cold. “Oh, well,” he sighed 
to himself, “I guess Sue would forgive 
me for putting the blame on her.” He 
leaned forward and began slowly to un- 
lace his long boots. It was nearer morn- 
ing than midnight when he shuffled out 
and across the hall to his room and bed. 
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World’s record bear was killed on Kodiak 


Island and measured 13% feet. 


BOOK NOW 


for a 1930 spring or fall hunt on Kodiak Island 
or the Alaska Peninsula for these monster car- 


nivores. 


Our guides know the rendezvous of 


the largest of these great beasts, our camp 
equipments are the best procurable, complete to 


the smallest detail. 


EVERYTHING is arranged 


to assure you the greatest comfort that life in 


Alaska’s most beautifully rugged wilds affords. 
A pleasant and successful hunting and fishing trip is in 


store for you. 


CAPT. 


Kodiak Guides Assn. 


FIELD MANAGER 


For further particulars, write or wire 


CHAS. MADSEN Kodiak, Alaska 


We furnish everything except your personal effects and sleeping bag. 


DUCK, GOOSE and QUAIL SHOOTING 


My shooting lodge on the famous Currituck Sound in 
North Carolina for sale. Without exaggeration there 
is no better location on the Sound, no better shooting 
to be had on the Atlantic coast. A good house occupied 
by the guide and his family, who is experienced and 
competent, and farms the place during the summer, and 
ean accommodate four at a time comfortably, full equip- 
ment of battery, battery boat with cabin, docking facilities, 


five hundred decoys, etc., bush blind and battery shoot- 
ing of geese, canvasbacks, redheads, bluebills, etc. Avail- 
able for coming season beginning November Ist to Febru- 
ary Ist. Quail shooting in the vicinity. About fifty miles 
from Norfolk, Virginia, over a hard surface road to within 
a few miles, remainder good dirt road. Ideal for club 
purposes. Price $6,500.00 and a bargain to anyone inter- 
ested in duck, goose and quail shooting. 


Appress Owner, c/o FOREST anp STREAM, 80 LAFAYETTE ST., New York City. 


Portsmouth—Mad Island Hunting and Fishing Club 
MATAGORDO COUNTY, TEXAS 


Finest Geese, 
memberships up for sale. 
in every room, 


Building is new, 


Brant, Duck and Quail shooting in the United States. 


shower baths and all modern 


We have a few 
electric lights, running hot and cold water 
improvements. For information write for 


booklet, telephone and telegraph address, Collegeport, Texas. 


A FEW THOUSAND.... 


acres seized and sold for taxes at @ dollar 
or two an acre—almost nothing! In parcels 
of from one to a thousand acres each, they 
are scattered throughout Canada from the 
Atlantic to Pacific. Beautifully situated hunt- 
ing and fishing camps, lake frontages, sum- 
mer cottage sites, mining claims, farms, for- 
est lots, especially selected, fully described 
and offered on easy terms of $5.00 a month 
and upward. You don’t have to be a mil- 
lionaire to share in Canada’s phenomenal 
progress. You don’t have to be an invalid to 
benefit by Canada’s glorious health-giving cli- 
mate. This great land of opportunity is de- 
scribed in a beautifully illustrated booklet 
now in course of preparation. The greater 
part of the issue of this booklet will be re- 
served for our old friends whose names are 
already on our mailing list and who will re- 
ceive a copy immediately on publication. A 
few copies will remain to be mailed post free 
to our new applicants. If we haven’t your 
name now, just tear out this ad and mail 
it to us with your name and address, so that 
a copy of this interesting 1930 booklet may 
be reserved for you. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 608, 72 Queen Street, West, Toronto 2, Can. 


Outfitters to Northern Sportsmen 


We invite your correspondence and 
offer our service of complete equipment 
of popular tackle at northern prices. 

Leonard, vom Hofe, Heddon, Cross 
and Montague Rods. 

Vom Hofe, Atlapac and other popu- 
lar sea reels. Fresh and salt water 
tackle, Guns and sporting equipment is 
our business. 

We will gladly take care of the details of 
your trip, supplying you with reliable informa- 
tion, guides, boats and all accommodations. 


Tell us your needs and let us worry for you. 
Authorities on fishing and hunting in charge. 


FRANK T. BUDGE CO., Miami, Fla. 


FOR LEASE—Large Trout Pond 


also hunting uieen in Chickadee Valley Park near 
Kent, Conn. ine Auto roads lead right to the 200-acre 
property. A club or select body may apply to Owner, 
Bearns, 215 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TOUR AND FISH 
IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Salmon-fishing with fly or by trolling 
in coastal waters, at best July-November. 
Trout in almost every lake and stream. 
Dry fly-fishing at the prime in lakes of 
interior dry belt. Big-game and game- 
birds abundant, with open seasons Septem- 
ber-December. Fishing grounds and most 
big-game outfitting points are accessible by 
motor. Competent guides. Extensive 
mileage of excellent motor roads. Com- 
fortable stopping-places. All conditions in- 
viting to motorist, fisherman, or hunter. 
For all particulars write 
Bureau of Provincial Information 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


FOR SALE, Tract of 7,000 Acres 


FINE GAME PRESERVE 


GOOD AGRICULTURAL lands on the Atlantic Coastal 
Highway and mainline of ACL Railroad, near Charleston, 
S. C. 1,500 acres cleared. Several DWELLINGS and a 
number of TENANT houses. GAME—Lots of QUAIL 
(BOB WHITE) and RABBITS; some TURKEY and 
DEER. OPEN SHOOTING. Want to hear only from 
parties interested in purchasing. Brokers will please dis- 
regard. Address, OWNER, P. 0. BOX 218, CHARLES- 


Record your outings by photography 


CAMERA CRAFT 


The beautiful monthly helps you make 
pictures. 


$2.00 a year—sample copy on request 
CAMERA CRAFT PUB. CO. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Oz k « Four acres, river front, virgin timber, 
arks: fishing, hunting, trapping, pearling, mo- 
tor boating, bathing. Splendid camp or bungalow site, 
vacation or permanent home, fruit and poultry location. 
Accessible by car. $100, $5 monthly. 
HIRAM HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. ,, 
AVOCADO Groves pay enormous 
dividends. 100% or more. 
Largest planting Alligator Pears in world—com- 


mence bearing this year. Chance on ground floor, 
$5 to $500. Easy terms. Illustrated Book FREE. 


AVOCADO PARK GROVE, F.S., Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 


In writing to advertisers. mention FOREST AND STREAM, It will identify you. 
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he Wolverine 


By RayMonp THOMPSON 















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1929. 


State of New York 
County of New Yorks 5% 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. M. Clayton, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream, Inc., 80 Lafay- 
ette St., N. Y. City. 

Editor, W. A. Bruette, 80 Lafayette St., 
N. Y. City. 

Managing Editor, Donald Stillman, 80 Lafay- 
ette St., N. Y. City. 

Business Manager, W. M. Clayton, 80 Lafay- 
ette St., N. Y. City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 





























NLY the wilderness trapper is the bear, although he will den up for a 
cursed by the presence of this pest, period in very severe weather. But the 
sometimes called, Indian Devil, fact that he is abroad during the trapping 

Carcajou, skunk-bear and a hundred _ season is enough to make trouble for the 
other names that wouldn’t pass in print. trapper. When he once visits your line 
“Skunk-bear” is perhaps the most descrip- and finds game on it there are (usually) 
tive of these names, for he is built along but two methods of procedure open to 
the lines of bruin and has markings the trapper—either capture the animal or 
somewhat similar to those of the skunk. move your trapline. 

In color he is rather dark, though gen- The difficulty in trapping such a sly 
erally gray around the head and shoul- animal as the wolverine is this—all sets 
ders and a broad yellow band begins just must be made in the snow. If you make 
at the shoulders and extends (on either a special set for the wolverine, hiding 
side) to the rump. Occasionally the the traps nicely, he’s apt to smell a rat 
color is varied with lighter patches un- and shy around such places. In some 
derneath. His feet are black and armed respects he’s harder to trap than a wolf. 
with long cruel claws which help to give It takes at least a number four trap to 
him the appearance of a small vicious do business with him and if he doesn’t 
bear. A wolverine the size of a grizzly get caught fair he’ll tear loose from it. 
would surely ruin the latter’s reputation I tried for two months to get one into 











































































































also immediately thereunder the names and ad- for ferocity and devilishness. In com- : 

dresses of stockholders owning or holding one parison ig sien aie dati te & deals a — having no steel traps large 

per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 4 grizzly 1: enough. 

not owned by a corporation the names and ad- alongside of the wolverine. The skunk- My best plan for trapping the wol- 

dresses of the individual owners must be given. bear has a short bushy tail and a more wall s alites 1 i 

If owped by a firm, company, or other unin- rounded head than bruin erine 1s this: select some place where 
. he has been bothering regularly, say at 


corporated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) Forest and Stream, Inc., 80 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y.; Stock held by Publishers’ 
Fiscal Corporation, 80 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y. Stockholders of Publishers’ Fiscal Cor- 
oration, W. M. Clayton and Nathan Goldmann, 
0 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 







The wolverine is the black sheep in a cubby set on the ground for marten. 
Dame Nature’s big family, yet bad as Having everything in readiness as you 
he is people try to paint him a blacker approach the set, place two strong traps 
hue. _ According to some naturalists a pear the marten pen, covering them with 
man isn’t safe in the woods where the grouse feathers or with snow if it is cold 
animal roams at will. Some of them and dry. Fix the marten set just as 
would have you believe it is necessary naturally as possible, making no attempt 
to pile heavy logs on top of your shanty to conceal the small trap used therein. 
—to keep the animal from walking away The wolverine is matchless in greed and 
with it. I’ve read where one got hold when he goes to examine the marten set 
of a trapper’s rifle and chewed the ham- he won't be looking for anything else. 
mer off it, and of how a wolverine stole Such sets are good for foxes and wolves 
another man’s snowshoes. Yet another that sometimes become bold enough to 
trapper had all his traps stolen by the rob a marten pen. . 





































































































upon the books of the company as trustee or in : é 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- animal and finally discovered them hang- Being carnivorous, the wolverine will 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- ing up in a tree. feed on most any kind of meat. He isn’t 



















: - 
Now I’ve hunted and trapped in the fastidious by any means and would just 
north country where wolverines are just ag soon feast on the remains of a game 
as plentiful as they are anywhere and _ jl] as anything we know of. But you’ve 
ye ed did the animals bother my got to make a clever set around a car- 
. gg “* they stayed strictly away ass to get the devilish marauder. If in 
— — places. But on the trapline 4 wolverine country I always aim to pack 
t “<4 surely earned their reputation as 4 number four trap when moose or deer 
Se ae = wolverine hunting, setting the trap in the hot blood 
d an to tear a valuable marten to of the animal where it will freeze shortly 
pieces, or to mess all over your traps, and leave it in such a shape as to do 
setting them off and dragging them some away with all human scent. Then the 
— —— = they aren’t securely trap is placed in its bed and covered 
oot an 1s ; oot Is = Pe get with moose hair—ready for any animal 
" a marten trap and for that rea- whether silver fox, fisher or wolverine. 
son he goes his way unmolested unless If you leave meat out in the woods in 
= —— —_ a pains to Cap- the wolverine country, it’s best to hang 
ure Him. e is naturally a pretty sly it up so he can’t get at it, or at least 
=" and no hit or miss set will bother cet traps around it. The animal is a 
im : 
: - lutton and capable of spoiling a lot of 
I've known the wolverine to follow fifty rane and “aa he oa aide cabs 
ese gal b gere ve back away and cache himself. If you can’t stop 
sie ws Aft visiting at nig every his marauding any other way, use poison. 
of ie ees a eis ade C2 A few strychnine pills scattered here and 
‘ ‘ there around your sets will get him sure, 
ee a for a fight sooner or later, for he simply can’t resist 
2 : ; , eating anything that look s 
The wolverine doesn’t hibernate like edible Tre a e practice ae 
: = right for there is danger of killing 
Will » Blue Steel; Checkered Grip. : i i 
Will nt jam, Bie Steal: Checkered Grip: Sanna Fa : , io other furbearers but sometimes stern 
can Baan a ee ne measures are justified: 
pressman Only $9.85 plus small express charges. 
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ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


W. M. CLAYTON, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day 


of October, 1929. 
(Seal) WILLIAM E. HARRS. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 













































Patents and Trade Marks! 


Protect your most valuable assets. 
Expert service. Personal attention. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Attorney 
1115-K St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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FOREST RANGERS 
Park Ranger $125-200 month. 


Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. Permanent. Get 
details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, Dept. K-11, Denver, Colo. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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The Oldest Resident 


(Continued from page 888) 


One goes to a stream to learn, not to 
teach. 

“Yes, sir,” he continued, “it says that 
very thing! The preacher at our church 
touched on that yesterday. He pointed 
out, mighty clear too, that dominion over 
all didn’t mean we had a right to use 
it all up. He said that— Look out, 
Ma’m! Shucks! you missed that one. 
You’ve got to be quick.” 

“I was thinking,’ she offered in ex- 
cuse, “and listening to you.” 

“Pshaw, Ma’m! Don’t pay no mind 
to me. I babble on this a-way when I’m 
fishing. I even do it when I’m alone. 
There’s somethin’ about a river that sets 
me talkin’ things out with myself. But 
if it’s goin’ to interfere with the fishin’, 
I'll keep quiet.” 

He lapsed into silence, just keeping 
the boat well away from the shore as we 
floated along the fairly stiff current, 
thinking more of the beauty of the color 
reflections in the water than of fish. 

Then it happened—to HER. It was 
a most savage rise. This time she was 
on the job and hooked him fairly. For 
a second only the line ran quivering into 
the water like an over tensed wire. Then, 
from the mirror reflecting the golds, yel- 
lows, and crimsons of the hill there leaped 
the finest specimen of small-mouth bass 
I have ever seen. In a miniature shower 
he plunked back into troubled water and 
began a determined run. 

“Lord, Ma’m! You’ve hooked him, the 
very one! Give him line, Ma’m. Look 
out, he’ll jump on you!” 

“I hope so,” she answered as again, 
well out in the current, the bass took 
flight. 

The Old Riverman took his cue. In 
silent approval, though entertaining ob- 
vious doubt as to the outcome, he watched 
the flight, all the while pulling steadily 
on the oars to hold the boat in position 
and well above the running, leaping bass. 

“She’s a cool un,” he told me in a low 
voice. Then louder, “Take your time, 
Ma’m. That’s him, sure as_ shootin’! 
That’s the very one the fellow from 
beyant the mounting has been tryin’ to 
git, and lost once when he had him.” 
He chuckled. “He’ll be glad to hear you 
caught him on a fly, just like he’s been 
trying to do.” 

Somehow my sympathies swung to “the 
fellow beyant the mounting.” I had never 
seen him; I knew nothing more concern- 
ing him than that he fished with a 
fly, was crippled to the extent that he 
must save every step possible, and could 
tell when it was time to go fishing wheri 
he saw two hills where he knew there 
was but one. He would hear of this 
capture, if indeed capture were made, 
and forever after this pool, reflecting the 
beauties of the hill, would be, to him, 
barren of much of its luring charm. 

Strange the thoughts that come to one 
while playing a fish. Yes, I realize it 
was not on my hook, but when one has 
fished for a long time with Ais Queen 
of the Waters, there is no division of 
interest, and I have always felt there was 
a perfect communion of thought. After 
years of it you no longer speak of “the 
fish I caught.” You speak of the fish 
we caught; you remember the days and 
the thoughts we had together. 

“Maybe I’d better drift over into the 
eddy,” the Old Riverman suggested. 
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“The water’s still there and you can 
lick him easier.” 

“No indeed!” she replied with forceful 
determination. “I shall whip him here, 
where I hooked him, or not at all.” 

The Old Riverman bent to his oars, 


It was stiff work, but his eyes held the’ 


twinkling light of approval. 

The struggle was unbelievably long. 
The bass cleared the water in eighteen 
distinct leaps—by all odds the greatest 
number any of us had ever recorded. 

“Well, Ma’m,” the Old Riverman ven- 
tured at last, puffing a little and shitting 
about as though the “misery” had seized 
him in the back, “you may kill him out 
here in this current, but dumded if it 
don’t look like it was goin’ to be the death 
of me, too.” 

“He is weak now,” she encouraged. “He 
is nearly through. Hand me the net, 
please.” 

“Lord, Ma’m! You ain’t goin’ to try 
to net him yourself?” 

“Certainly! The net, please.” 

The Old Riverman knew decision when 
he met it. With a shrug of the shoulders 
he handed her the net. 

At the end of twenty-eight minutes 
the bass gave up the struggle with the 
complete abandon that told how his stout 
heart had given its all. Courage could 
not go beyond the strength of the flesh. 
He had been played to a finish, and the 
netting was the simplest of problems. 

“Whoop-ee!” the Old Riverman set the 
hill ringing with his shout of approval, 
and faintly, as though regretfully giving 
praise when praise is due, the hillside 
echoed a subdued, “Whoop-ee.” 

“You done it, Ma’m! That’s the very 
one! By Grabs, I’ll bet he’ll weigh at 
least — Look out, Ma’m! What in thun- 
deration are you doin’? ... Well, by the 
lord Harry!” 

Slowly, and with a peculiar expression 
on her face, my wife had turned smiling 
at the mountain. Then she had tipped 
the net over ever so slowly until the 
sheer weight of the king of the Ripple 
Pool tore his fins from the maddening 
entanglements of the net. With a splash 
he returned home. 

The Old Riverman was speechless. He 
stared at me in puzzled inquiry. I could 
have told him all, for there is a com- 
munion of thought with those who have 
joined themselves for the adventures 
down the most interesting stream of all. 
But I decided to let her talk. 

She was now leaning over the boat, 
gazing into the water. At last she lifted 
her head, smiling, and again looked up 
the mountain side. 

“T couldn’t take him,” she said. 

“Why not?” the Old Riverman de- 
manded. 

“I think of three reasons offhand. 
Valor deserves reward; the oldest resi- 
dent deserves respect, and then .. .” she 
paused a moment, “and then, I couldn’t 
take him from ‘the fellow beyant the 
mounting.’ ” . 

His weight, you ask? We will never 
know. You cannot weigh courage, nor 
can beauty be encompassed by the in- 
dignity of a rule. 

Perhaps, if you go there some day, the 
fellow with the crippled legs from be- 
yond the mountain can give you these 
unimportant details. 


Hunting, Fishing 
Golf, Motoring 
.... All at Their 
Glorious Best.. 


The Gulf Coast territory, between 
the Apalachicola River of North- 
western Florida and New Or- 
leans, is a sportsman’s paradise. 
Right now the fishing season is at 
its height---they are pulling the big 
ones out of both inland streams 
and the deep waters of the Gulf; 
hunters are bagging their limit of 
quail, ducks, and geese. The golf 
courses are perfect. Boating,swim- 
ming in outdoor pools (and in the 
surf on the warmer days), motor- 
ing, horseback riding, and tennis 
are calling you away from the 
cold, inclement weather of the 
North into this healthful land of 
sunshine, which is quickly and 
comfortably reached by splendid 
Louisville & Nashville trains from 

the North, East, and 

Central West. 


Write R. D. Pusey, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, 


Railroad, Room 441-A, 
Ninth and Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, for literature 
and information. 
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One of Those Days 


Off-Shore Fishing On the Jersey “‘Ridges’’ 


NE moment we were in a green 
QO watery abyss and the next second 

on the peak of a mountainous 
comber, as huge frothy seas rolled resistlessly across the 
inlet. All craft but ours were snugged up in Little Egg 
Harbor. A nasty southeast wind just lifted the salt sea, 
dropped it with a crash like thunder, then threw it for- 
ward in_ snarling 
white-capped waves 
that only a clever 
boatman ’s skill 
couldsurmount, 
Three times, Hans 
was obliged to turn 
back, pump out the 
water and then 
make another try 
with his thirty-two- 
foot sea-skiff. Then 
he gave it all the 
gas his engine 
would take, bounced 
her over a riot of 
angry water and hit 
the quieter rolling 
depths beyond. I 
heaved a sigh of re- 
lief, then started pondering on how we would get back. 

Up to the night before the ocean had been as quiet as 
the proverbial mill pond making prospects rosy for an 
easy pre-dawn getaway through a sedate, well behaved 
inlet, ideal trolling conditions and a good catch of blue- 
fish. The cool September air carried a kick like quaffs of 
heady, old wine, making us feel fit for anything that came 
along. How can anyone not like fishing? 

Dick had his block tin squid over first, was rewarded 
with a five-pound bonito that put up a flashy tussle before 
being landed. Captain Hans heaved over twenty-five 
feet of tarred line attached to a five-inch double hook 
Belmar squid “just for greens,” he said. A foolish little 
two-pound blue grabbed my lure, tried uselessly to get 
away and kept the bonito company in the fish box a few 
moments later. 

It was much easier going now, We were past all sand 
bars and the light green water had changed to deep blue, 
denoting greater depths not so easily disturbed by the 
nasty wind. The sky had cleared, permitting Hans to 
sight a flock of working gulls about three quarters of a 
mile to the east. “We are going after them,” he said. 
“Watch your step now for there may be a few stragglers 
foraging around.” 

Scarcely had he spoken when I got a tremendous strike. 
Then the line snapped like a whip and I was minus one 
squid. Hans turned the boat and started back for shore. 
“Where are you going,” I asked. “Back for your squid,” 
was the reply. “I saw the bait hit a small log and prob- 
ably we can retrieve it.” This was accomplished a few 
minutes later. The line had snapped where it was knotted 
to the leader. 

A huge flock of gulls were only three hundred feet 
away, raising and dropping continuously as flashing blue- 
fish could be seen tearing through a school of terrified, 
milling mossbunkers and cutting them all to pieces. There 


By E. R. PHILLIPS 


We ran back into harbor. 


must have been a thousand “Fightin’ 
Fools” ripping and slashing the oily bunk- 
ers—despite the fact that they were filled 
to overflowing. Appetites had long since been satiated 
but not the lust to kill, kill, kill as they flashed and darted 
like bright Damascus blades wantonly dealing death at 
every stroke. The gulls were having a feast royal, utter- 
ing hoarse cries of 
delight over their 
good fortune. 

Our boat circled 
the edge of the mill- 
ing mass, picking up 
a fish here and one 
there. It was not 
necessary to put out 
over thirty feet of 
line and almost im- 
mediately get a tre- 
mendous jolt and 
bring in sleek fish 
running from six to 
eight pounds, devils. 
incarnate that 
snapped at us like 
hungry wolves after 
the hook had been 
removed, Woe betide anyone who inadvertently placed 
his hand within reach of those strong, active jaws. 

Just a succession of smashes until the bunkers and their 
pursuers dropped from view. Either the bait fish had 
been entirely destroyed or moved off under the water’s 
surface luring the blues after them. At any rate no more 
strikes occurred. Only one thing to do, i. e., keep trav- 
elling until another patch of “sea wolves,” as Hans called 
them, was sighted. 

Perhaps unconsciously, the captain had been steering to 
the northeast for the past two hours. I did not put in a 
word to the wise being rather curious to see if he did not 
intend hitting the twenty-mile-from-shore ridges where 
tuna, bonito, blues and other species were very plentiful 
during seasonal runs, If we ever hooked a late migrating 
tuna, nothing short of a miracle would save our light 
lines. ‘Six hundred feet of number twelve cutty is all 
right for anything within reason,” said Hans. “But the 
fact is a tuna ain’t reasonable.” 


O strikes—no fish. It was puzzling until lots of 
familiar shaped dorsal fins cutting the water ex- 
plained the situation, Sharks—big ones running from 
two to four hundred pounds. Even enough of them to 
make a giant tuna turn tail and speed for parts unknown. 
When those scavengers of the sea are about in quantities 
they have lots of nerve, will attack anything that swims 
providing that they outnumber the victim about five to 
one. No wonder our lures were not being given the right 
kind of attention. 
“Let us go after them,” ejaculated Dick. I looked at 
the captain, received a knowing wink, answered him with 
one and got busy with two hundred feet of manilla rope, 
fastening one end to a keg and the other to six feet of 
welded link chain tipped off with a tremendous steel hook. 
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with its monstrous barb and four-inch 
spread from point to shank. This was 
baited up with a large mossbunker and 
thrown overboard. 

The clutch had been thrown out and 
the rope coiled in a tub ready for busi- 
ness. This started briskly in about five 
minutes when a monster hammer-head 
shark took the bait, then moved off leisure- 
ly until Cap. drove home the hook. He 
no longer loafed on the job as the coiled 
up line fairly smoked out with a slither 
ing sound until Hans threw the attached 
keg overboard. Then it went seaward at 
a brisk speed with our boat following it. 
The water resistance of that keg and 
quarter-inch Manilla must have been tre- 
mendous, the fish very powerful to drag 
it through heavy swells at the rate he was 
going. Evidently he was heavier than 
the Captain’s estimate of three hundred 
pounds. 

Perched up in the bow was Dick with 
his sporting Springfield rifle, ready to 
give it the.coup de grace when Hans 
passed the word. Four times my pal 
sent a shot home when part of the fish 
showed, but on each occasion the wounds 
proved only superficial, acting as a spur 
to increase its activities. It was like try- 
ing to shoot arrows through wet rawhide 
hanging slack, so tough was the creature’s 
hide. 

At last a soft-nosed bullet struck him 
in a gill cover ripping an ugly hole that 
spewed blood. Frantically Mr. Shark 
lashed the water surface into a foam with 
his tail, a bloody foam as bullet after 
bullet found a meaty billet in his body. 
The battle was nearly over. Gone were 
the speedy dashes, lacking the long runs. 
Just wabbling efforts, partial turning on 
his sides, lazy movement of the tail. He 
was going fast. Then a last run, thresh- 
ing of the surface and attempted but in- 
eeffctual dive when the death struggle 
was over and all movement ceased. 

The cask was retrieved, together with 
our manilla line and deadly hook. Al- 
ready the gulls and hawks were perched 
upon the dead shark’s upturned stomach, 
picking, picking, picking. We just turned 
the boat and sped on our way having 
satiated all desire to deal with sharks in 
any manner. One was plenty and that 
one was now a float for the gulls to roost 
upon when they tired of searching the 
watery desert for cut bait. 


A tow to the mooring. 


Forest AND STREAM 


At last we were out on the Ridges. 
It was easy to tell. There was Brooks 
Van Norden, Lee Droughten, Tom Jones 
and several other guides each having .two 
men sitting in the stern of their boats 
trolling for Tuna. Round and round the 
boats circled with the teasers splashing 
along about ten feet in back of each craft. 
Out to the east was an old four-master, 
sailing in stately grandeur, an aristocrat 
of bygone days, while a few miles to the 
north worked a monster beam trawler, 
combing the ocean for anything that might 
fall into its ugly meshes. 

The draft were just burning gas and 
oil while uselessly dragging feathered 
squids, ones made of lead, block tin and 
cedar that as well might have been made 
of biscuits Miss Flanagan made for all 
the good they were doing. We did not 
tarry there very long. Things looked so 
unpromising, “Cap.” headed to the north- 
west in hopes that the bluefish had found 
a roaming place where they would be 
the pursuers instead of the pursued. 

The field glasses became necessary to 
locate a monster flock of working gulls, 
probably a mile distant, causing Hans to 
step on the gas. It was not long before 
sheets of mossbunkers were leaving the 
water as long, dark forms showed plainly 
amongst them. It was a school of big 
fish. Even at a distance they appeared 
to be ten-pounders. Bang!—struck one 
on my lure, Smash!—said another to Dick 
and the twin battle was on. How we 
ever kept them apart, Lord only knows. 
I suppose the method employed proved 
rather rough. But keep them separated 
we did as Captain Hans swung his boat 
this way and that. 

A filled fish box left us spent and ready 
to rest. Only 2 .P M. and what a catch 
of salt water gamesters. So Hans an- 


chored the boat, rigged up the old chop- . 


per and prepared to chum them up with 
cut bait while we lay on deck lazily 
watching his handlining operations. 
Two heavy tarred lines rigged to large 
hooks, baited with bunker went into the 
slick, He would hook a blue and haul 
it in so fast, hand over hand, that it fair- 
ly bounced on the water, throw the snarl- 
ing blue under his left arm and, with 
almost the same motion disgorge the hook, 
bait up and again throw it overboard. 
This went on for possibly an hour and 
a half with a fish being added to an al- 


ready large catch ever two minutes. 
When it came to speed, he had us lashed 
to the mast. But who wanted to do that 
form of fishing? To Hans it meant dol- 
lars and cents. Those ten- to twelve- 
pound fish were worth two dollars each, 
but we cared not their worth in the open 
market. They were valuable to us only 
while being played in the water; once 
landed their value ceased. 

A low western sun said “start for 
home.” Other craft also heeded the 
warning and we had lots of company on 
the way in. The air was soft as velvet, 
the sea in a slumbering mood, enabling 
Hans to send his boat over new Inlet’s 
bar in a much less boisterous manner 
than on our morning’s egress. 

When we tied up to the Little Egg Har- 
bor Yacht Club’s dock, several captains 
were there ahead of us, all had lots of 
blues, a few bonito and no tuna. Evi- 
dently the horse mackerel were on their 
southern way, easily swinging those huge 
forked tails as stream line bodies cut the 
water at a high speed. They had been 
in southern New Jersey waters since July. 

Another trip or two for blues, then the 
usual late September storm would send 
the fish in the wake of their enemies and 
sport fishing be ready for the curtain’s 
drop. 


The Sportsman’s 
Calendar 


(Continued from page 871) 


Field Trial Club, 
| A 


Central Alabama 
Selma, Ala., February 24. 
secretary. 

Amateur Field Trial Clubs of America, 
Claremore, Okla., February 24. G. R. 
Harris, secretary, 4203 Forest Ave., 
Norwood, O. 

Mid-West Field Trial Association, Clare- 
more, Okla., February 26. Harold 
Boyd, secretary. 


Registered Trap Shoots 


November 
Birmingham, Ala., North Birming- 
ham G. C. 
Trenton (N. J.) T. Assn. 
Birmingham (Ala.) T. C. 
Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 
17-18 Troy, N. Y., Taconic Valley R. & 
&..¢. 
Hartwell, Ohio, Columbia G. C. 
Wichita (Kans.) G. C. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G.. Cc. 
North Grafton (Mass.) 
Game & Bird Club. 
December 
Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 
Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
ce... ¢ 
Hartwell, Ohio, Columbia G. C. 
Troy, N. Y., Taconic Valley R. & 
G:C 


Fish, 


Wichita (Kans.) G. C. 

Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G. C. 


Special Shoots 


Program of Glendale Shooting 
Club, Webster Groves, Mo. 


November 24—Turkey Shoot. 





In Training — 
Kennel and Field 


Edited by 
DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Telegony 

HE student of breeding who is giving careful study 

to the laws that control the molding of domestic 

animals finds for consideration a number of inter- 
esting principles in genetics, prominent among them 
being those of maternal impressions and Telegony, which 
have been thrown into the discard by later day scientists, 
despite the fact that a generation ago they were accepted 
as truths by the foremost biologists. 

The differences between the two are: maternal impres- 
sion refers to influences made upon the mind of a mother 
by shock or environment, and the possible effect upon 
the appearances of her: young, while Telegony is applied 
to the influence of a first sire holding over and affecting 
the progeny of a mating with a different sire. 

One of the first men to utilize the principles of mater- 
nal impression to his own advantage was Jacob. It is 
related in Biblical history that he at one time entered 
into a cattle breeding. deal with his friend Laban. They 
mutually agreed to run their cattle on the same range, 
with the understanding that when the outfits got together 
for the fall round-up all af the striped calves were to be 
credited to Jacob, and those of other colors were to go 
to Laban. It appears that Jacob was next to the law of 
maternal impression. He proceeded to plant peeled rods 
in the vicinity of Laban’s cows. The striped rods made 
a mental impression upon the cows, so that at the fall 
round-up most of them showed up with striped calves. 
These, according to 
the agreement be- 
came the _ property 
of Jacob, and Laban 
had to go through 
the Winter with a 
depleted herd. 

The great tribe of 
Israelites was so im- 
pressed by Jacob’s 
success in this opera- 
tion that they put 
their leaders at 
work on the question, 
and after due delib- 
eration they expressed 
their faith in the 
principle of maternal 
impression and Tele- 
gony by writing a 
law that widows who 
re-married must 
marry the brothers of 
deceased husbands, 
the object being to 


“Brownie’s Spot”—Field Trial and Bench Show Winner, owned by 
Alfred A. Browne, West Brookline, Pa. 
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avoid danger of children resembling physically, or men- 
tally, those other than their actual parents. This is the 
first recognition of the verity of a theory that for years 
has entered into the equations of great breeders of do- 
mestic animals, and which has had the support of such 
eminent scientists as Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer 
and their contemparies. 

The Telegony theory is dismissed by many scientists to- 
day as simply another example of the myths and miracles 
of the past. There are many breeders of horses and 
cattle who accept their opinion. The only considerable 
group of men who continue their belief in the Teleogenic 
influence are experienced breeders of dogs—men .of wide* 
experience who have ‘had under observation matrons who 
had suffered a misalliance—mating with a cur or a dog 
of some other breeds—that in later litters by dogs of 
their own breed gave birth to puppies resembling the dogs 
that had-sired their first litter. 

The evidence against the theory of Telegony has been 
gathered largely from horse and cattle breeders. ‘The 
evidence in favor of the existence of the principle rests 
today largely upon the experiences of dog breeders. The 
question naturally arises why more cases should be ob- 
served among dogs than among horses and cattle? 

The answer is that there are certain anatomical and 
cellular reasons why dogs are more subject to the law of 
Telegony than horses or cattle. It is accepted that the 
cells which compose the bodies of animals have an in- 
dividuality of their 
own, that they live, 
feel, breathe, have 
action, being and 
state, and are sus- 
ceptible to external 
influences. Injure 
one small group of 
cells and those ad- 
jacent are also affect- 
ed. In reconstructing 
the injury the parts 
are never quite the 
same. The differences 
may be small, but 
they exist. 

The result of a 
mating of two ani- 
mals is a new animal, 
a new being distinct 
from its father and 
mother although par- 
taking of both. The 
new being. while in 
utero ‘is covered by 2 
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membrane that is attached to the womb 
of the mother, from which it draws sus- 
tenance. It necessarily follows that the 
cells of the new being have a certain in- 
fluence upon the cells of ihe womb at the 
particular place where it is attached. In 
the womb of the horse, the cow and the 
woman there is no particular place for 
the attachment of this membrane, the 
placenta. In one mating it may be at- 
tached at one place, the next mating it 
may be attached at another. The prob- 
ability of the cells that had felt the 
influence of one mating coming in contact 
with the placenta of a second mating is 
comparatively remote, 

In the womb of the bitch there is a 
series of modules to which the placentas 
of the puppies in utero are attached. The 
placentas of the second matings and those 
which follow are all attached at the same 
point. The same group of cells in the 
womb are necessarily affected. It is likely 
that virgin cells would be most sus- 
ceptible to the influences of the puppies 
of the first mating than they would be 
by those that follow. It is also reason- 
able to believe that after successive mat- 
ings this cellular influence would become 
so modified as to be practically lost. It 
is also likely that in the majority of 
cases the influences of the second mating 
are sufficiently strong to overcome the in- 
fluences that have remained of the first 
mating. 

It is observed in the grafting of plant 
life and there are no good reasons for 
declaring that it does not persist in ani- 
mal life. It is more than likely that the 
modular attachment in the bitch explains 
why dog breeders of experience are so 
fearful of a misalliance of a prospec- 
tive matron. 


Imagination 


(Continued from page 905) 


javalinas had departed, leaving not even 
a track behind. The Nueces River was 
so clear and pure that the people drew 
their drinking water from it the same 
as from a well, but to a sick man the 
water tasted like rotten wood, which well 
it might since the stream was filled with 
logs. I lived on orange juice and pills 
for a couple of weeks and went home 
still doctoring. Nothing was what I an- 
ticipated and nothing was right except 
Mark Dyer and his folks—they were fine 
and as good as gold to me. 

Therefore I didn’t write a thing of 
that. hunt. I couldn’t. But now that I 
have no imagination about what to ex- 
pect, I’d like to go back again and find 
things just as they were. I’d know exactly 
what to expect, not a thing would dis- 
appoint me, and I’d have a glorious time. 
Therefore and for that reason, I think 
there is both action and reaction in the 
pleasures of imagination. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Forest AND STREAM 


Dogs need a stamina-building diet 
through ‘the winter months. Provide 
it by feeding Spratt’s Meat Fibrine Dog 
Biscuits—the properly balanced ration 
for all ages and breeds. Sold by gro- 
cers, druggists, sporting good dealers 
and pet shops—everywhere. Write for 
free book on care and feeding. 


s Palace 


Has adjustable 
clamps that hold 
it rigidly on the 
runningboard of 
any car in a posi- 
tion that does not 
touch the body. It 
is built throughout 
of automobile body 
materials, striking- 
ly finished in Duco 
tones, 

1 Price “$1250: for 
the one-dog size 
and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suit- 

able for large pointers and setters as well as other 
breeds and is adjustable to fit all cars. Immediate 


shipment. 
mtd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE co. 


GOLDEN CITY, MISS 


HOUNDS 


trained hunters on 
Red Fox, Wolf, Cat, 
Deer, Coon, Opossum, 
and Mink. Gun and 
field - broken Rabbit 
Hounds, Beagles, and 
Fox Hound breeding. 
$25. and $35. each on 
ten days’ trial. Dog 
Feed, Hunting Horns, 
Supplies. 


SRE Rae Illustrated catalogue. 
RIVERVIEW KENNELS, Ramsey, III. 


ILLINOIS 


A oR o Si in Sato Dale Aa) 

All BREEOS REL/SH PERFECTION 
eet ine izes, b: re Shops, 

8 8 in conveni 5 t 

Goods and Feed Stores everywhere. 
locally, or if you prefer, we will ship 

5 ths. 60c, or 10 Ibs. $1.00 

to ony point in Ly United States, aie 

dy for use—all you do is f 


prep G res oc it. 
PERFECTION ele COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK D MICHICAN 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

60 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment af dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
Importer, breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genu- 
ine curly coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs. Literature free. 

PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 


It will identify you. 
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Medicines & Food 


The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2250 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 


Dog Leash 
of Nickel Silver Bead Chain, 


rusting, non-kinkable. Slips 
into pocket when not in use. 


Sturdy size for large dogs... —. $1.50 
Dainty size for toy dogs... $4.00 


Supplied direct from the manufacturer 
@ on receipt of price—money back if you 
2 are not entirely satisfied. 


THE BEAD CHAIN MFG. Co. 
, 210 State St., Bridgeport Conn. 


Write your name 


non- 
easily 


and address on 
margin and mail 
with check. 


Hundred 

ens ee Hunting 

—— __ 5S Hounds 
Fur Finders. Trial. C.O.D. 


Closing out Fine Hounds to make room. Dog Collars 
with Name, $1. Collar alone, 50c. Name Plate, 50c. 
Worm Remedy. Running fit. Distemper. Mange. Con- 
ditioner. Fleaer. Canker, $1. each. Aluminum Hunting 
Horns. Polished Texas Models. Loud tone. 12 in., $2; 
14 in., $3; 17 in., $5. All C.O.D. Guaranteed. Order 
from Ad. Agents Wanted. Hunting, Fishing, Camping 
Supply Catalogue. 


KASKASKIA, BB17, Herrick, I. 


OORANG AIREDALES 


OORANG AIREDALES make ideal Christmas gifts. These 
dogs are noted for their intelligence, loyalty and dependa- 
bility. They have no equals as companions, watch-dogs, 
silent trailers, tree-barkers and retrievers from land and 
water. Don’t buy just Airedale when you can obtain a 
| genuine Oorang Airedale puppy at $25.00 to $35.00 each, 
with satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


WALTER H. LINGO, LA RUE, OHIO 


DOG CARE 


SIMPLIFIED 


Sent with crisp samples of Mil- 
ler’s A-1 Dog Foods for 10c postpaid. 
Write teday. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
1292 State Street BATTLE CREBK, MICH. 





“6 EY, there, are you going 
to sleep all morning?” 
The rattle of dishes mixed 


with that delicious odor of frying bacon reached my ears 
and nose respectively a fraction after the above salutation 
aroused me from a peaceful all night slumber, repose dis- 
turbed since 9 p. m. the previous evening only by pleasant 
dreams of stand- 
ing dogs and 
buzzing quail. 

No, the sports- 
man addressed 
had not the 
slightest inten- 
tion of sleeping 
all morning; he 
had been looking 
forward to this 
day’s hunt for 
months with the 
keenest anticipa- 
tion; so he 
stepped into high, 
put on his hunt- 
ing togs and was 
ready for break- 
fast in little more 
time than it takes 
to tell it. 

Hardly had 
the pair of point- 
ers been set down 
before a covey 
was accidentally flushed and scattered in an open “forest,” 
which consisted of a few scattered six-inch pines, afford- 
ing little protection to the birds; the dogs and hunters 
soon accounted for half the covey. It was too easy; the 
cover under foot was just thick enough to hide the birds, 
but not enough to keep the dogs from finding them; the 
larger trees had been killed out, probably by the extrac- 
tion of turpentine, and many of the small ones. The 
birds were easily accounted for and hunters and dogs 
moved on to other fields. 

In a few minutes the big pointer Bob was observed 
crawling along on his stomach so slowly that a covey must 
have been very close; he was not sure whether they were 
directly in front of him or off to one side; so he was cau- 
tious; and well he should be, for one of my companions 
stepped into the birds a little distance from and to the left 
of the standing dog, and got a neat double with his 20 
gauge. One lone bird flared off to the right and as the 
double twelve gauge spoke, kept on going. A circle 
around a large pile of sawdust produced another covey 
which took to the same cover; about 25 birds were scat- 
tered in reasonably good shooting cover; and then it 
rained, gently at first, then a downpour. The three let 
the water trickle down their backs and up their sleeves 
and wiped it out of their eyes. ‘No use,” said one, “I 
never killed any quail in the rain; they are always wild 
when it rains,” but we kept on; he with the deadly auto- 
matic occupied a position on the right. As he climbed up 
on a fallen log to get a better view, or closer to the weep- 
ing clouds, or for some other purpose, the fun began; the 





- Alias Robert White 


The Quail Is Changing His Habits 


By TALBOTT DENMEAD 





“Don’t get too familiar!” 
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birds arose singly at his left and 
paraded directly by him at a distance 
of about 15 yards. He missed the first 


‘one and lost his balance on the slippery log and off he 


went; bird number two passed after he had righted him- 
self and he missed that one, too; then the third, fourth, 
and fifth did the same thing and he missed them also— 
five straight. The 
unfortunate one 
blamed his misses 
on his shells—as 
good an alibi as 
any other. 

But enough is 
enough and with 
a good string of 
quail, men and 
dogs piled into 
the auto, all 
soaking wet, and 
started for head- 
quarters, dry 
clothes, and a hot 
dinner; and as 
soon as they got 
under way the 
rain stopped. 

Quail hunting 
is quail hunting 
any place, but 
there are differ- 
ent ways and 
means of so do- 
ing, slight differences perhaps, in various parts of these 
United States. Cultivated land there must be, dogs are 
indispensable; but the observant man will find some 
things different in the manner of hunting, in the habits 
of the quail, and the kind of food and cover; and we 
found some interesting things this day in a state not so 
far south, nor not so far north. 

The quail, while on this hunt, appeared to the eye of 
the every-day citizen about the same in size and color as 
their northern brethren, and it is presumed we were 
among the Colinus Virginians; there have been so many 
importations of quail from Mexico and the west in all of 
the southeastern states that pure specimens of the native 
genus Bob White are hard to find; the foreign stock gen- 
erally seems to be absorbed by the more dominant native 
strain. We did not find a bird that could be identified 


as a Mexican quail. 


HE habits of all Bob Whites are about the same; 
the birds stick more closely to and take to cover more 
quickly toward the latter part of the open season; lay 
better for the dogs after being shot at a few times. Occa- 
sionally a single bird takes to a tree, as they do in every 
other section, and always did; every time a quail does this 
trick in any state, someone will always say, ‘There is one 
of those Mexican birds; they are always taking to trees.” 
Quail at times took to trees 30 years ago, before any im- 
portations had been made. 
But the quail has changed some of its habits during the 
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-last thirty years; formerly they could be 


found in more open places and far from 
heavy cover; many times the dogs would 
locate a covey so far away from the 
woods that they could not make it in 
one flight and the whole bunch would 
pitch in the open field, affording excel- 
lent shooting; sometimes even two open 
shots would be had on single birds be- 
fore they finally reached the tall timber 
where they would remain unmolested; 
but today, unless it be in the far south 
and in little hunted regions—if there are 
any such places—the covey is found within 
easy flying distance of the heaviest cover 
in the neighborhood and proceeds there 
forthwith as soon as flushed. 

Thirty years ago in many sections quail 
would almost always be found in the 
wheat stubbles, and only infrequently 
hunted or found in other places; birds 
would under no circumstances remain in 
the woods after dark; flushed from a stub- 
ble around sundown and into the timber, 
they would immediately begin to give 
forth the covey call and come back into 
the field, singly or two o rmore; a walk 
to the other end of the stubble and back 
and the birds were out; and they roosted 
out—always. 

But today after much persecution they 
have changed their habits in this respect; 
they stay in the woods as is proved by 
the roosts; in fact many coveys live in 
the woods for weeks feeding on “mast,” 
the seeds of the loblolly pine and other 
fod to be found in such in such cover; I 
have flushed a big covey of birds on the 
first day of the open season from a wheat 
field that tok to the tall, heavy pine tim- 
ber, and were not again seen in the field 
for three weeks. It is a good thing; al- 
though remaining in coveys under such 
conditions and not living separately like 
the ruffed grouse, they have in fact 
adopted some of the habits of that wood- 
land bird and are harder to kill. Such 
“educated” birds are more likely to sur- 
vive and form the breeding stock for the 
following season and they afford real 
sport. 

One the second day of our hunt, in order 
to get the early bird, we traveled 70 miles 
before breakfast (someone always wants 
to take a long journey to some place where 
the fishing or hunting is always reported 
to be much better, and: wastes time, 
strength, and money in doing so, when 
just as good or better will be found at 
the front door). “The bag limit by noon” 
was the slgan on the wild ride in the 
dark; a bootlegger who believed no one 
but his ilk or revenuers would be out 
traveling lonely roads at such hours, tried 
to watch the slippery road and us at the 
same time and slid off into a ditch; twice 
we ploughed through water that covered 
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the road, and stalled our engine; we 
found a roadster abandoned axle deep in 
the center of a mud puddle in the road, 
and we went on by withuot stopping. 
How we made it without sticking like 
the other fellow, no one knows. 


But we arrived at our destination at 
7 a. m. safe and ready for the quail 
hunt. “The gang” ha dnot expected us 
before nine o’clock, and had taken the 
dogs and guns and joined in a dove shoot 
in a neighboring peanut field, which we 
had reason to suspect had been illegally 
“baited”; so we had to sit down and 
impatiently wait their return, with about 
15 doves apiece. Our party, now consist- 
ing of seven hunters and four dogs, 
climbed into three autos and started off 
for “some other place” where we arrived 
and split up and actually started hunting 
about 10 o’clock. We two “city sports,” 
who were on trial before the natives, 
and who incidentally killed nearly all the 
birds, were fortunate enough to get sepa- 
rated from the gang (or was it good 
management?) with one native and two 
fairly good dogs, a pointer and a setter, 
both lemon and white. You can tell a 
real bird hunter by his outfit. As soon 
as we noted our companion carried a 
sawed-off shot gun, and found out he 
had a real dog, we knew he was no green 
hand on Bob Whites; and he knew the 
country; and he knew how to walk, and 
proceed to lead us a chase of about ten 
miles. Birds were not plentiful however, 
and we located but three coveys and be- 
tween the three of us killed a dozen birds; 
but we had god sport, saw some fine 
work by the dogs, and stretched our legs 
after the long ride. 

While we had dinner, consisting of 
freshly killed hog’s liver, (the strongest, 
toughest meat I ever tried to chew), we 
talked of previous hunts, and we ate the 
most delicious corn bread, and drank the 
finest coffee ever tasted; and tales of 
marvelous kills and shots were recounted 
for the benefit of the two visitors, a kill 
of two birds with one shot as they crossed ; 
another bird knocked stone dead at 70 
yards; and one neat kill through the 
leaves of an oak. An done of those pres- 
ent told us of the greatest shot he had 
ever made—ten quail at one shot on the 
ground. We cleaned a couple o fthe hen 
birds a day or so later (the last day of 
aJnuary) and found the elementary for- 
mation of eggs. Perhaps these two things 
had something to do with the scarcity of 
the birds and why we had to walk so 
far to find a covey. 

But it was a grand trip; there were 
birds aplenty, and true southern hospital- 
ity,-and fine people, and a beautiful coun- 
try; and we want so much to go back 
again and. do it all over. 


Champion Kirk’s Luckylight. Owned by Harry Kirkover. 
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COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in @ better class of Coon- 
hounds, carefully trained and classified on wild game by 
expert handlers should investigate our $206.00 dogs that 
are the kind of Coonhounds you often hear about but 
seldom see. We also have good Coonhounds at $150.00 
and $100.00 each, but we frankly admit that we can not 
produce quality Coonhounds at cheaper prices, 


LINGORUE KENNELS, LaRUE, OHIO 
COON HUNTERS! 


We are offering the finest lot of coonhounds and combina- 
tion hunters we ever owned, on free trial before you 
buy. Also rabbit and squirrel dogs. Illustrated catalog 
10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 


LISTEN, COON HUNTERS! 
Why not try My fast treeing Coonhounds. Gets the 
game on all grounds. Also Combinations and Silent trail- 
A-No.-1 Dogs, with no faults. ‘“Crackerjack’’ rabbit 
hounds, males and females. Guarantee to please, all 
| a on trial, Love Bradley, Springfield, Tenn., 
Ox . 


Black Thoroughbred Newfoundland 


Puppies 
A. K. C. Pedigreed. Wonderful companions for children 
and excellent watch dogs. A real gift for any member 
of the family. Reasonable prices. 


M. WHITACRE, BOGGSTOWN, IND. 


70 POLICE PUPPIES 


All colors. Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $12.50. 
Males $20.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped 
Cc. O. D. on approval. 


THOMAS DAILEY 
Hannaford, N. Dak. 


Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 
Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and live 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed Mange Remedy 


$1.00. BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas 


COON HUNTERS TAKE NOTICE: 


I will now offer for sale my noted coonhound Arkansas 
Traveler. He is four years old, raised and trained in 
the hills and swamps of Arkansas. Price, $50.00 on long 
prepaid trial. 

J. R. PIERCE, HEBER SPRINGS, ARK. 


RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of Rabbit 
Hounds, carefully trained and classified by expert han- 
dlers, should investigate. our $75.00 dogs that are the 
kind of Rabbit Hounds you often hear about but seldom 
see. We also have good Rabbit Hounds at $50.00 each, 
but we frankly admit that we cannot produce quality 
Rabbit Hounds at cheaper prices, 


LINGORUE KENNELS, LaRUE, OHIO 
HUNDRED juxtixc Hous. 


Cheap; trial. Literature free, Kennel 
supplies. Medicine. 


DIXIE KENNEL, INC., 
FM75, HERRICK, ILL. 


Fine 


HIGH CLASS, 


Hounds and Beagles 


THEIR TRAINING 
AND HANDLING 


By A Fox Hunter 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 

steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 

first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


With One Year’s Subscription to 
Forest and Stream + + $3.00 
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Our National Parks 


Shall the Parks Exist for the Sake of Commercialism? 





oo commercialism, attacking 
the national parks of the United 
States, has taken two bites out of Yel- 
lowstone Park in the past year and is 
preparing to take three more this 
winter. The most alarming feature of 
the situation is the apathy of the Na- 
tional Park Service toward this policy 
of encroachment. 


In recent years the writer has visited 
thirteen national parks of the United 
States and Canada. He has not been 
“personally conducted,” but has gone 
with his family as an automobile 
tourist, with no special favors and no 
special disadvantages. Having spent 
many weeks in Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Glacier, Grand Canyon and other parks, 
he can offer a simple and natural ex- 
planation of the failure of the National 
Park Service to resist the encroachment 
of lumbering and irrigation interests. 
Why should there be resistance to out- 
side commercialism when the parks are 
honeycombed with commercialism from 
within? 

As everybody knows, all prices in the 
national parks of the United States are 
fixed at Washington by the National Park 
Service. What is not so well known is 
that in most of the parks a single con- 
cessionaire holds a monopoly of trans- 
portation, hotels, housekeeping camps, 
garage business, groceries, supplies, pack 
and saddle horses, guides, etc. What is 
not known at all is whether, above these 
various concessionaire companies, there 
is one super-concessionaire in whom re- 
sides the concentrated political and 
financial power that has made our na- 
tional parks the victims of unbridled 
commercialism. 


This super-concessionaire may be an 
automobile company, it may be an in- 
dividual or a group of individuals hold- 
ing stock in various park companies, it 
may be a mere pooling of interests by 
legally independent corporations, but 
whatever it is, the focus of its power 
is Washington, D. C., and Horace Al- 
bright evidently feels that he would not 
last long if he got funny with it. 


The mayor of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
has demanded a congressional investiga- 
tion of our national parks, citing high 
prices and poor roads in Yellowstone in 
contrast with low prices and good roads 
in, the. national parks of Canada. He 
makes the charge that the Yellowstone 
concessionaires have cleaned up $20,000,- 
000 in a few years. 

Of the ten American parks I have 
visited, Sequoia National Park is the 
best-administered and Yellowstone ranks 
next to it. Possibly, considering the more 
difficult problems it presents, Yellowstone 
should rank first. If the best-administered 
American park is so much worse than 
those of Canada as to warrant a con- 
gressional investigation, what is to be 
said of the worst-administered of our 
parks, Yosemite and the Grand Canyon? 
Their commercialism is enough to put 
Manitou, Colorado, in the shade. 

The first place a tourist strikes com- 
mercialism in the national parks is at the 
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entrance. He has to pay to get in. 
There is a very widespread resentment 
at the collection of a fee for entering 
property which belongs to the public, but 
personally I am quite willing to make 
such a contribution toward road work in 
the parks. My own grievance in this 
connection—now my gorge begins to rise 
and I am seeing red—is that the Na- 
tional Park Service stops you suddenly 
in the middle of a wilderness, demands 
$2 or $3 and refuses to cash travelers’ 
checks! 


Commercialism of one sort or another 
must exist in the parks, because people 
must eat, sleep and travel. The ques- 
tion is whether commercialism shall exist 
for the sake of the parks, or the parks 
shall exist for the sake of commercialism. 
It is a question partly of prices, partly 
of emphasis, of flavor, and the flavor of 
commercialism hangs heavily upon the 
parks. It is my conviction that the wel- 
fare of the concessionaire is the prime 
consideration of the National Park 
Service, if not wilfully, then by force of 
circumstances. 


I have not suffered from high prices 
in our national parks—not since the first 
visit. A park ranger tipped me off on 
the way to beat the concessionaires. 

“How do you buy groceries in the park 
and live on your salary?” I asked him. 

“J don’t,” was his answer. “The 
rangers have their supplies sent in by 
parcel post. Whenever any of my friends 
are coming to the park, I tell them to 
load up with .all they can carry and 
arrange parcel post shipments when that 
is gone. Experienced campers do the 
same, if they care anything about ex- 
penses.” 


Today, secure in the possession of a 
well-stocked larder, my favorite amuse- 
ment is to stroll through the concession- 
aire grocery store in a national park and 
compare the prices paid by the unfor- 
tunate victims with the prices I paid 
outside: 

Shredded wheat, price fixed by the 
government, 20c. (Outside, 11c.) 

Evaporated milk, 15c, (Outside, 3 for 
25c.) 

Corned beef, 45c. (Outside, 23c.) 

Baked beans, 28c. (Same can outside, 
15é.) 

The defense offered for such prices is 
that the park season is short and over- 
head ‘is high. Well, the season is shorter 
in Canada, overhead is equally high and 
customers are fewer. On my first visit 
to a Canadian national park, I stocked up 
with food at Calgary. It was a needless 
precaution; prices in the Canadian 
Rocky Mountain Park system were about 
the same as outside. 

I once paid 80 cents a pound for but- 
ter in a national park when it was sell- 
ing for 55 cents at a little summer resort 
three miles outside the park boundary. 
The park was visited during the sum- 
mer by over 200,000 people, and the 
concessionaire store was crowded from 
morning till night. Its supplies were 
brought by railroad, with a few miles 
of trucking over a hard-surfaced road. 





The other resort was patronized by a 
few dozen people, and its supplies came 
by truck 75 miles over the mountains. 
What is the answer? 

Theoretically, prices should be most 
reasonable in the most crowded parks, 
but it doesn’t work that way. As the 
volume of commercial activity increases, 
the spirit of extortion increases. That in 
itself is enough to bring the park 
monopoly system into question. I wonder 
what would happen to park prices if some 
big western chain grocer like Mr. 
Skaggs went into competition with the 
concessionaire monopoly, 


It is not alone prices, but twists in 
park rules that work to the benefit of 
the concessionaire and bring woe to the 
visitor. There is a saying among motor 
campers: 


“God help the man whose car breaks 
down in a national park.” 

I once broke a torque tube when cross- 
ing a valley 3,000 feet deep between two 
mountain ranges. Half a mile ahead was 
the boundary of a national park, 23 miles 
from park headquarters; half a mile be- 
hind was a mountain garage maintained 
by asummer hotel. There was no choice; 
I had to take the hotel garage. My bill 
for labor was $11 at $2 per hour, exactly 
the price fixed by the government for 
work inside the park. Apparently it 
made no difference where the work was 
done. 

Driving out of the park by another 
road, I related the experience to an auto- 
mobile mechanic who ran a free towing 
service in the mountains for the state 
automobile association. 


“Man, but you were lucky!” he ex- 
claimed. “Let me tell you what hap- 
pened up here. A man drove into the 
park, got half a mile beyond the ranger 
station and got a flat. The key was 
jammed and he couldn’t get the wheel 
off, so he walked back to the checking 
station and asked if he could telephone 
to me to come in and fix it. They said 
no, that it was against the park regula- 
tions for any outside mechanic to come in, 
but he could telephone to a park garage 
and have a mechanic come out. 

“He telephoned, and they said they 
were too busy to send a man until the 
next day. He argued that they couldn't 
leave him helpless up in the mountains, 
but it did no good, so he hung up. Well, 
then he found out that the mechanic 
would have to drive a round trip of more 
than thirty miles over a mountain 7,000 
feet high, with grades of 20 per cent. 
and a one-way control, and the cost would 
be $5 an hour. So he asked again if I 
couldn’t come in to help him out, as it 
was nothing but a stuck wheel, but the 
rangers said the park garage had a 
monopoly of all automobile work in the 
park. The man then got so mad that 
he drove out on a flat tire, ruining both 
the tire and tube, and I changed wheels 
for him just outside the ranger station.” 

The rule under which this man would 
have been compelled to pay about $20 to 
have a tire changed reads as follows: 

“No person, firm or corporation shall 
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reside- permanently, engage in any busi- 
ness, or erect buildings in the park with- 
out permission in writing from the 
Director of the National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C.” 


An ingenious rule! 


Let nobody blame the rangers for in- 
cidents like that. They know. what would 
happen to any government employe who 


stretched a point to the disadvantage ~ 
a concessionaire. 


Groceries and garage bills are small 
matters on which to focus attention, but 
they come within the range of universal 
experience and comparisons are easily 
made. They are small matters, likewise, 
in the concessionaire system. ‘The great 
features of national park commercialism 
are the transportation and hotel conces- 
sions, and the truth about them can only 
be learned by a thorough-going con- 
gressional investigation. 


One thing, and one. thing only, can be 
said for the concessionaire policy—it in- 
sures regular and dependable transporta- 
tion. When that is said, all is said, and 
I do not believe that to secure regular 
and dependable transportation it was 
necessary to build up a universal private 
monopoly.. Everything indicates that the 
transportation monopoly is the keystone 
of evil in the system, that-in some man- 
ner it forms the link between the con- 
cessionaires in the various parks and 
gives them their overwhelming concen- 
trated power. 

Horace Albright helped to build up the 
commercial monopoly in the parks. Later, 
as superintendent of Yellowstone Park, 
he came into conflict with it. At least, 
I assume there was a conflict, because 
prices have been more reasonable in Yel- 
lowstone than in other parks. It was not 
in Yellowstone but in Yosemite that I 
heard a woman say, as she deposited 
an armload of wood by her campfire: 


“Thirteen sticks, and I paid 50 cents 
for them.” 


Mr. Albright is now director of na- 
tional parks. Granting that he did his 
best to run Yellowstone Park for the 
benefit of the public (firewood is free 
there), does it follow that his promo- 
tion will curb the power of the conces- 
sionaires in all the parks? I would point 
out that the transportation and hotel con- 
cession is the backbone of Yellowstone 
Park commercialism, and Mr. Albright 
as superintendent never laid a finger on 
it. He couldn’t. As director of national 
parks he is equally helpless, because the 
forces against him are ten times as 
strong. 
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Against the director of national parks, 
if it is against him, is a machine, a 
mighty political torce which cannot be 
challenged by one man. The National 
Park Service, in creating the concession- 
aire system, has played the part of a 
Frankenstein; it has created an uncon- 
trollable monster that is now roaring up 
and down the Park-to-Park Highway. 

Once, before I understood the real 
position of park superintendents, I made 
a rather uncomplimentary remark about 
W. B. Lewis, then superintendent of 
Yosemite Park, now assistant director of 
national parks. 

“Don’t blame Lewis,” replied my 
friend, a man who had spent years in 
the park service. “The first thing he 
did at Yosemite was to challenge the 
power of the concessionaires. They went 
to Washington, licked him to a finish 
and broke his spirit.” . 

It is human nature, at least it is an 
American trait, to turn an_ institution 
Over to somebody and say: 

“Take this and run it.” 

That is what the American people said 
to the National Park Service. That is 
what the National Park Service seems to 
have said to the concessionaires. 


And what is the final result? The 
final result is that when powerful outside 
commercialism strikes its fangs into the 
national parks and begins to dismember 
them, the people turn to the National 
Park Service and ask: 

“Is this all right?” 

Did the National Park Service pro- 


test when a joker went through Congress | 


cutting two great gouges out of the 
eastern side of Yellowstone Park? No, 
the Service said: 

“That’s all right. That’s all right.” 

What happened when other commercial 
interests took a liking to the southern 
boundary of Yellowstone Park? The Na- 
tional Park Service co-operated in se- 


curing a Boundary Commission which is | 


expected to say: 
“That's all right. That’s all right.” 


If the National Park Service had good | 


hard muscles, made hard by resistance 
to commercialism inside the parks, it 
wouldn’t show such flabbiness in dealing 
with commercialism from the outside. 


commercialism, outside as well as inside, 
inside as well as outside, their salvation 
must come from the people of the United 
States, to whom the parks are a cher- 
ished, a beloved possession, 


pies tee 


The parks are a cherished possession of the people. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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| essary to hook him. 
If the parks are to be saved from | 
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JIST HUNTIN’ 


By Ozark RIPLEY 


Introduction by Dixie Carroll 


Tales of Forest, = cee 
ee —_ —_— i I mr al | 
delightfully to N 
b an expert s aia | 
wih who has aa OZARK RIPLEY 
fished and hunted 

from Northern 

Alaska to the 

Gulf of Mexico. f 

Providence Jour- & 

nal: Every lover 

of wild life will 

delight in the 

book. 


Detroit Free 

Press: No man 

understands dogs 

better than this 

man, who has hunted with so many and 
loved them all. 

The writer 
knows wild life and how to present it accu- 
rately and appealingly. 

Outdoor Life: The old-timer and the tyro 
alike will pick it up again and again. It has 
been a long while since the reviewer has read 
a book so wholly satisfactory. 


Fur News and Outdoor World: The tales 
delightfully remind me of O. Henry. 


Boston Globe: Each tale a gem. 


Many full-page illustrations on cameo 
paper. Colored Jacket. 8vo. Cloth. 
Net .. 

With 1 year’s subscription to FOREST 
AND STREAM 


Fishing Tackle and Kits 


By Drxte CarROLL 
Foreword by Robert H. Moulton 
Preface by Don Leigh 

All about the fish, 


whatever me er 
ever he may be. 
about the tackle nec- abe TACKLE 
Also how to do it in Aes 
a sportsmanlike way. ae 

What to wear and raid 

what to eat. Practi- 

cal information that 

will make your fish- 

ing dreams come true. 


Baltimore American: 

Not written by a fire- 

side angler but by a 

man who, through 

many days spent by 

the stream-side, has had frequent opportunity 
to try out and apply successfully the sugges- 
tions he makes. 


Larry St. John: Snappy, terse, illuminating, 
The fine points of the game. 
C. M. Jackson in the San Francisco Bulletin: 
A dictionary-of tackle for game fishes written 
in the fisherman’s language by a sportsman. 
The mere reading is perfect delight. 
Many illustrations from photographs. 
Colored Jacket. 8vo. Cloth. .Net $3.00 
With 1 year’s subscription to FOREST 
AND STBBAM cc ccccccccccccces $429 
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Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Sr. 


Naturalists—Natural and Otherwise 
LL kinds of naturalists visit the Sanctuary— 
A laboratory, arm-chair, field, natural farmer, and 
unnatural naturalists. 

Naturally, when writing of naturalists, Jack Miner 
leaps to the mind. Jack is what I would call a field, 
natural, or farmer naturalist. Any one or all three of 
‘em. When it comes to things predatory, Jack Miner 
knows them well. In fact, he and I agree very well on 
whatever’s out to get game birds and song birds. I use 
his weasel trap, the “Union Jack,” as we dubbed it, and 
it has accounted creditably for weasels, rats and mice 
at the Sanctuary during the last two years. Indeed, I 
Was quite surprised one morning to find two weasels 
caught in one jump trap hidden under the “Union Jack” 
platform and I know Jack Miner would have been in- 
terested if it had happened a year ago when he visited 
us over Thanksgiving Day. He was much interested 
in everything at the Sanctuary and, not least of all, in 
the various methods of controlling the winged and four- 
footed enemies of our game birds and song birds. 

“What can I do with the crow?” a medical man asked 
me last summer, introducing himself, as I sat on the 
beach at Wintergreen Lake. “I have a little place out 
in the country where the crows are persistently annoy- 
ing and killing the song birds. I’ve watched them long 
enough. Can’t get near ’em to shoot. What can I do?” 

I told him of my method of poisoned eggs. 

About half an hour later another medical man came 
along. His trouble was cats. It seemed all the cats of 
the neighborhood bothered him and his birds. He wanted 
song birds in his 
garden and he dis- 
covered he couldn’t 
if he allowed cats, 
one and all, various 
and sundry, neigh- 
boring and otherwise, 
to wander about his 
trees and shrubs and 
flowers, unmolested. 
They certainly did 
molest the birds. 

“How can I get 
rid of them?” this 
visitor wanted to 
know. “And how can 
I dispose of them 
when I am rid of 
them ?” 

“They make good 
fertilizer for trees 
and shrubs,” I could 
assure him, ‘Then I 
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gave him two or three ways of ridding himself of the 
cats, all and sundry. 

“But why kill the poor cats!” a woman visitor wanted 
to know a week or so later. I studied her and her 
question a moment, in silence. Here was a woman who 
loves both cats and birds, a narrow-headed woman who 
would be classified as having a horror of bloodshed, per- 
haps of death, even. 

“Madam,” I asked, “how many children have you?” 

“Nine are living and two are dead,” she told me simply. 

“And you love those two more than all the other 
nine,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” she acknowledged, “that is so.” 

Now it seems to me that such a person is abnormal. 
For a moment I wondered if the sum of her happiness 
would be increased if all her living children had followed 
the two who were dead. It really is not possible to reason 
with such a person, be that person man or woman. How- 
ever— 

“I wonder, Madam,” I began, “if you have followed 
the cat on his journeyings? If you have seen him trail, 
catch and kill song birds and game birds in garden and 
field—” 

“Qh,” she interrupted, “but that is only natural for a 
cat—” 

“But, you know,” I interrupted in my turn, as I was 
claimed by another visitor, “I don’t believe that murderers 
should have it all their own way.” 

Which recalled a jolly October day at camp, some years 
back. I was writing an article, at the door of the cabin, 
when my wife interrupted me, very quietly. 

“Teurt gun, 
Georgie,” she whis- 
pered, “there’s a cat 
after something.” 

Just as quietly, I 
reached for my gun 
nearby, and got that 
neighboring ‘cat at 
the arch of its spring. 
I went quietly 
through the garden, 
to the farther side, to 
see what the cat had 
tried to get. On the 
other side of the low 
bush was a ringneck 
pheasant cock in all 
the glory of adult 
plumage, looking 
quietly. for insects, 
unsuspicious and still 
unaware of the cat’s 
approach, 
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And also recalled many wintry walks 
in recent years, when the snow had re 
vealed many a tragedy—a cat in search 
of its dinner, trailing and capturing that 
delightful bird of copse and meadow, Bob 
White. 

No, indeed, I didn’t see why the poor 
cat should live. 

Along in August, last summer, Mr. 
called at the Sanctuary. I chanced to be 
in town and he left word he wanted to 
have a long and important talk with me. 
Of course, I was rather curious. Mr. ? 
Oh, yes, a well-known New York lawyer 
—a director of the Bronx Zoo. Idly, for 
a moment, I wondered if he wanted me 
to put that Zoo in order. Heaven knows 
it needs it badly enough. But no, what 
do you think it was? It was my list of 
vermin destruction. 

“Why have you killed so many snap- 
ping tutles and leatherbacks, so many 
snakes and skunks? Why did you kill 
that one raccoon? What harm was it 
doing on the Sanctuary?” 

We sat in his car, the afternoon of his 
second visit, and went over the list from 
beginning to end. 

“Rats and mice,” he hurried over them. 
“Cats—you haven’t taken nearly enough 
cats. You should have three times as 
many, at least. But skunks—skunks are 
valuable fur animals. They eat grubs 
and grasshoppers and are of much value 
to the farmer.” 

“Let’s consider the raccoon first,” I said 
easily. “I just killed him because I found 
him climbing the trees and eating nesting 
wood-ducks and their eggs. I was afraid 
that he spent most of his time destroying 
song birds, mandarin ducks and other 
tree ducks. You ask Walter Filman of 
Aldershot, Ontario, Canada, what rac- 
coons do to all tree-nesting birds. He 
raises fancy ducks, as a hobby, and he’s 
had plenty of trouble with raccoons. 

“As for skunks—yes, I’ve killed a lot 
of them. You say they are valuable for 
their fur and because they eat grubs and 
grasshoppers. Now, I have a very great 
faith in the farmer naturalist. He is 
an out-and-out practical field naturalist of 
the first order and all the farmers here, 
about Battle Creek and Kalamazoo, con- 
demn the skunk as the chief destroyer of 
turkeys. One turkey will eat as many 
grasshoppers and caterpillars as a hun- 
dred skunks. As a destroyer of turkey 
nests, skunks far outclass the crow which 
is terribly destructive to turkey eggs. The 
skunk, indeed, is simply frightful in de- 
stroying all eggs of ground-nesting birds 
—ducks, geese, turkeys, bobwhite, and 
others. 

“His fur is so valuable that a Chicago 
firm sent me $3.25 for nine February 
pelts! And I am sure that many New 
York subway patrons would be greatly 
relieved if no one wore skunk fur at all. 

“So far as bird farms or sanctuaries 
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are concerned, skunks are “vermin.” They 
are extremely destructive and have few 
redeeming qualities. They kill some mice 
but not in sufficient numbers to relieve 
the farmers. The trap is the best method 
for mice. 


“Now for the snappers and leatherbacks. 
Any old soldier in the Old Soldiers’ homes 
at Dayton, Ohio, and Quincy, Illinois, 
could tell you a lot about such creatures. 
Day after day, those old soldiers sit on the 
benches near the large ponds and watch 
the wild waterfowl disporting themselves 
in the water. They see a duck squawk 
and disappear, struggling, under the 
water. Or was it a gosling or a young 
swan? Anyway, down it went, caught 
by a leg, pulled under and drowned, and 
then eaten under the water by that slimy, 
elusive monster, the snapping turtle, or 
still more aggressive leatherback. For 
that matter, my wife and I have rushed 
out into the shallow waters of Winter- 
green Lake, on several occasions, these 
last two springs, and rescued ducklings 
and goslings from snapping turtles of 
varying sizes.” 

Finally, Mr. came to the snakes. 
At Wintergreen Lake, we have water 
snakes that eat fish and baby wild ducks, 
also large blue racers that run up trees 
and eat birds and their eggs. 

“I don’t have to dissect them to see 
what is contained in their stomachs,” I 
explained. “I see them in their acts of 
depredation.” 


But to Mr. and all his type of 
naturalist who like all wild life, who fear 
that turtles, for instance, will be exter- 
minated as were the huge tortoises of 
the isles of the southern seas, I will say 
that the muck of many of the lakes and 
creeks in Southern Michigan holds and 
will hold hundreds of millions of these 
reptilian creatures, and they are about as 
liable to extermination as are ants. Snap- 
ping leatherback, map, muck, spotted or 
semi-box, and the painted turtles are all 
to be found at Wintergreen Lake in sub- 
stantial numbers, and the painted is the 
least obnoxious of them all. So far as I 
can see his depredatory activities start 
and end with fish spawn. I have known 
Mr. this last decade and he is ever 
alert to conserve wild life, whether it 
be winged and feathered, four-footed and 
fur-bearing, or reptilian. There are many 
kinds of naturalists in the world and there 
is plenty of space for all, but, for myself, 
I like to conserve the really worthwhile 
wild life, the game birds and the song 
birds, that eat our obnoxious insects and 
weed seeds. Foxes, skunks, raccoons, ’pos- 
sums, mink, I would relegate to the differ- 
ent fur farms. 

What have we missed by the absence 
of fishers, martens, wolverines and wolves 
from New York State? And is Canada 
any better off for having these creatures? 
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Bringing in a big bass. 


S the pious preacher said—that he 

“thanked God that He had caused 
rivers to flow by all our big cities’—so 
do we give due thanks that, on the North 
Carolina coast, the vast sounds were 
placed on one side of the “Banks” and 
the Atlantic Ocean on the other. 

This combination affords opportunity 
for a greater variety of fishing than will 
be found at most.points on our coast: at 
certain times and tides boat fishing in the 
sounds, at others casting from the beach 
into the restless waves of the sea. 

These “Banks”—or strips of sand— 
broken into long islands by the several 
inlets, extend from just above the Vir- 
ginia line southward to Bogue Inlet, a 
distance of over 200 miles, and there are 
many points where the sportsman may, 
in the proper season, take large deep-sea 
fish as well as a variety of smaller spe- 
cies. 

The only way to keep Texas and me 
off of some part of these sand-banks 
would be to cover them entirely with 
water and, even then, it would have to 
be pretty deep as our legs are long and 
we don’t mind wading. We are never 
so happy as when, tanned to match the 
color of our pet briar, we can “breast the 
tumbling surf and cast the line away,” 
force our boat over the choppy waves of 
the sounds or ride the long rollers out- 
side. But it is not only the fishing which 
lures us on to go there. When going to 
these shores the big world, with all its 
turmoil, is not only left behind—but for- 
gotten. The freedom, lost when the 
chains of Business were forged on us, is 
again ours; though we count years by 
the score and locks whiten, we are again 
boys! 

One day, while there this summer, ‘a 
fellow who had just arrived asked Texas 
the astonishing—I may say idiotic—ques- 
tion: “Where can I buy a newspaper?” 
“A WHAT?” snapped Texas. He re- 
peated the querry. “Hell, man!” said 
Texas, “there ain’t any such animile. 
That’s one of the things we come here to 
get away from.” 

“Meet you at Atlantic, July 15th,” 
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Sea, 
Sound 
AND Sand 


No Matter How Much 

Experience One May 

Have, There Is Always 
Something New 


By J. F. OERTEL 


“Col. 


some 


Texas wrote me the last of June. 
Goodwyn will be with me and 
other fellows say they are going.” 
Two old mountain preachers, parting 
after a “big meetin’,” shook hands, and 
one of them said: “Good-bye, Brother 
Popkins. Ef I don’t see yer no mo’ on 
this yearth I’ll meet yer in heaven.” To 
this the other replied: “Well, well, 
Brother Snooks, pre-haps—I’ll be thar.” 
This is the reply I’sent and, despite a 
raging storm, I was “thar” on the date 
set. When I arrived at the wharf I 
found Texas waiting for me. Clad in 


slicker and sou’wester he paid no heed. 


to wind and rain. In fact he was really 
enjoying the storm and the prospect of 
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Texas has one on. 


facing it up Core Sound and across the 
lower end of Pamlico, the 30 miles we 
must sail to reach our objective, the well 
known island of Ocracoke. I say “well 
known,” as it is now, especially among 
fishermen of nearby states who love the 
salt. The inlet at the southern end seems 
to be the only one which has held its own 
through the years. Other inlets have 
been filled up, new ones cut, but Ocra- 
coke still hold its place. Here one of the 
earliest settlements on the coast was 
made. The inhabitants of the island 
have always drawn their sustenance from 
the surrounding waters—game in winter 
and fish nearly the year round. The 
winds wafted their little boats, loaded 
with salt fish and oysters, across the 
broad sounds to barter for the few items 
which their island home did not give 
with open hand. The winds and waves 
brought ashore drift-wood for fire—often 
things of greater value. The waters on 
either hand yielded up the simple living 
they required. What more in life could 
be desired? 

The advent of the motor-driven boat 
has greatly changed these conditions. 
Knowing them, as I did, over 40 years 
ago, I can but view these changes with 
regret, however, though the old life has, 
to a great extent, passed, the “Sea, Sound 
and Sand” remain and the road is open 
for those who would share in what these 
people for so many years enjoyed alone. 

Fishermen and “would-be’s” follow 
Texas like pilot-fish do a shark and, on 
this occasion, two were in his wake. 
Jackson (“Jack”), a game little fellow 
who had been with us before, and Dr. B., 
on his first trip for the big boys. B. sure 
was ready for ’em. New rod and reel 
and the largest known tackle-box, loaded 
to the Plimsol line with a variety of nec- 
essary—and unnecessary — equipment. 
Jack carried his meagre supply in a 
small bag, while Col. G., a fisherman of 
“the seven seas,” had only a cigar box 
tied up with a strip of rag. It would 
seem that the more a fellow fishes the 
less he needs in the way of equipment. 


Experience has taught him just what is 
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necessary, and all the gew-gaws, fol-de- 
rols and doo-dads of former days have 
been relegated to the scrap-heap. Texas 
takes along quite a lot in his old battered 
box—but he always has to look out for 
some of his “pilot-fish.” 

We had a rough passage up the sound. 
Texas and I were the only ones who had 
out their slickers—consequently the only 
ones who kept reasonably dry. 

Though we intended to fish for chan- 
nel bass when the high tides came late in 
the day and, as usual, work on the shoals 
and use bait, our plan was also to try the 
spoon—or drone—along the shores as is 
done at Oregon Inlet, 60 miles up the 
coast. If the bass could be so taken 
there why not, we asked, at this point as 
well? To vary our sport we were also 
to go out for trout, bluefish, whiting and 
other small fish We wanted to fish 
every day and all day and the little fel- 
lows would keep us busy while waiting 
for the proper time to go after the big 
ones. The next morning our boat was 
headed for the open sound. There was 
no tide flowing and little wind. We 
drifted slowly around and, for several 
hours, pulled them in—trout, croakers, 
and the like. With light tackle these 
afforded fair sport and someone was 
playing one all the time—often all of us 
at once. 

We kept only the largest fish and all 
others were returned alive to the water. 
We had seen so much wanton waste that 
Texas and I determined to set a good 
example and put back all fish, large or 
small, for which we could not find use. 
Those we kept sure were beauties: trout 
up to 5 Ibs. and croakers as large as 214. 

Back for dinner and then off for “Drum 
Shoal,” near the Portsmouth banks, to 
cast for the bass. The tide was coming 
in as we anchored on the shoal and we 
were not long in getting bait in the 
water. We were soon to have some 
amusement. As usual, our novice got the 
first strike and the fish took out over half 
of his line before he stopped. 

“B,” said I, “it’s a curious thing to 
hanker for, but-I think I heard you say 
you really wanted to catch a stingray?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I do. I’ve heard that 
they pull like hell.” “They do,” said I, 
“of which you will now have a demon- 
stration—for you’ve got one hooked and 
‘damned be he who first cries hold, 
enough!’ Your fish did not break water 
at the end of his run and, dollars to 
doughnuts, he’s a stinger. 


This became more evident as the fight 
proceeded. Texas stood by and coached 
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a bass picked up his bait and carried it 
away! 

I handed my rod to the boatman and 
ran forward for my camera. As I 
passed Jack, his reel began to turn and 
about the same time a fish took out B’s 
line. 

Much as I wanted a picture I could 
not stand that—laid down the camera 
and took my rod. A school of bass had 
come in—they were playing around the 
boat on all sides and—anything might 
happen. 

By this time all the others were busy, 
fish running in every direction, reels 
singing, rods nodding, and each man try- 
ing to handle his fish without interfering 
with the others. They worked all along 
the sides of the boat as became necessary 
—except Jack who held his pet position 
in the bow and managed to keep his fish 
circling around pretty far out and not in 
the way of the others. Rods were passed 
over lines as the fish crossed and re- 
crossed and all was action. 

It sure was a pretty sight! Again I 
reached for my camera, but a picture 
was not to be taken, for just then my 
line began to run out! In a few seconds 
I was also in the game and all five were 
playing fish at once! The next twenty 
minutes were surely interesting — and 
nerve testing. Just consider that there 
were six men in the boat, two more than 
could fish with comfort under ordinary 
conditions, five of them hard at work and 
trying not to get in each other’s way— 
while each fish was doing his best to 
make a mess of the job! A fisherman 
can.picture it and perhaps even a poor 
landlubber can form some idea of what 
we were up against. On the whole it 
was as pretty an exhibition of “team 
work” as I ever saw. I can’t describe it 
accurately as I was too busy to take note 
of all that was going on. Texas said 
that we “had a hell-of-a-time”—whatever 
that is—so I suppose we did and will let 
it go at that. 

One by one the fish came in. Col. G. 
brought his alongside first—and held. him 
there out of the. way. Then Texas did 
the same and, with the help of the boat- 
man B. got his in. Only two were now 
out, mine, still some distance from the 
boat and not tired enough to bring in, 
and Jack’s off the bow. Alas, he circled 
around once too often—first under the 
anchor rope—then over it. Snap! and he 
was gone. “Too bad, Jack,’ we said, 
“but not your fault.” He sure is a good 
sport. “Four out of five is good enough 
anyhow,” he said, “there are more out 
there.” He put on another rig, baited 
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cut off for a trophy, his belly ripped open 
and the hook extracted. These fish don’t 
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suck it in, and swallow it down as far 
as it will go—than make off. B. was 
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pretty tired and puffing like a grampus 
but well satisfied. His ambition to catch 
a stinger had been realized. “Now,” said 
he, “I want to catch a bass.” “You'll 
find bass quite another proposition,” re- 
marked the Col. “I know,” said B. 
“I’ve had some experience fishing for 
them. I went to Fripp’s Island once.” 
“Yes,” said the Col., “you fished for 
them—but what did you catch?” 

“Catfish,” said B., “but they were BIG 
ones.” 

“O, He—!” began the Col., but did not 
finish his select remark as, just then, his 
reel began to turn, and from Texas, at 
the other end of the boat, came—“There 


But the fun was not yet over. Bass 
were striking at all our baits, and for the 
next hour one or more of the party were 
kept busy. Texas and I each took 4, the 
Col. 3, while Dr. B. had 2 to his credit. 
I lost the largest one hooked—judging 
from the way he pulled. Don’t laugh, 
boys, and say—“It’s always the biggest 
fish that gets away.” Of course it is. If 
he were not “bigger and braver and a 
damn sight fiercer” than the others he 
would not bust up tackle or tear out hook. 
Little fellows don’t do that. 

It was, in this instance, partly my own 
fault, partly that of the drag handle I 
was using. For some unaccountable rea- 
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making a run. Expecting it to function 
as usual, I held it too long. There was 
a quick jerk—the line parted—and he 
was gone. I lost another one when, after 
working him nearly to the boat, the hook 
pulled out. Evidently he was only “lip- 
ped,” and in the long fight the hook wore 
through. Texas lost one the same way, 
and both Jack and B. missed several 
strikes. “Pretty lively time,” you will 
say, and it certainly was. 


None of the fish taken that day were 
under 25 Ibs. and the total weight of the 
catch was 322. All these fish were 
weighed and immediately returned to the 
water, except the big one Jack took, and 
which he wished to send home, and one 
other too severely injured to live. When 
we put one in the water he was held by 
the tail until he revived and we were 
sure he would live and be able to take 
care of himself. Then he was allowed 
to go on his way, rejoicing, no doubt, in 
having regained his freedom. How much 
better thus than to take him in to “show” 
and then leave him on the wharf to spoil 
and be thrown overboard for the crabs? 

One day I saw eight beautiful fish ly- 
ing in the sun on the dock. They had 
been “exhibited” by the proud fishermen 
who had taken them—then just allowed 
to lie there and rot! A sad sight, indeed, 
and nothing to be proud of. 

No wonder that many kinds of fish are 
disappearing from our waters! Ap- 
parently unlimited resources have been 
ruthlessly exploited until many valuable 
species are well-nigh exterminated. And 
still the merry dance goes on! To pos- 
terity the future holds no promise unless 
we use every effort to stem the tide of 
waste. 

The sun was sinking in the water to 
the west, the sharp line of the horizon 
cutting it in half—like a big red orange— 
and the sky around it was a blaze of 
glory. The clouds hanging over the 
ocean to the east were tipped with gold, 
reflecting the light of the departing “King 
of Day” long after he disappeared from 
our view. We were coming to the “end 
of a perfect day!” The anchor was 
weighed and the bow of our boat pointed 
for the gleaming white lighthouse which 
rears its head above the little hamlet of 
Ocracoke. 

“Boys,” I said, “this has been THE 
day. If we hung around here for a 
month we would not have such another.” 

“Don’t matter,” they said. “This has 
been enough to pay us for making the 
trip—if we don’t get another fish. We'll 
not soon forget it.” 

The next morning Texas and I went out 
to try trolling for the “drum” a la 
Oregon Inlet. I used the Huntington 
drone No. 5, and he a Pflueger “Record” 
spoon. First we cruised well out beyond 
the sea buoy—then worked the shores 
just outside the line of breakers—but not 
a strike did we get. Evidently the bass 
do not play around the mouth of this in- 
let as at Oregon but, at least at this sea- 
son, go inside to feed on the shoals of 
the sound. 

In the afternoon all hands were again 
out on the flats casting for bass. 
got the first strike and, as he hooked his 
fish—smash! went his rod! The line 
parted and away went fish and tip, leav- 
jng the Col. holding the butt in which 
remained about 18 inches of the rod with 
one guide near the end. 

Most fellows would have made a few 
appropriate remarks, thrown the remains 
of the rod into the bottom of the boat— 
and quit—but not so the Col. As I said, 
he has “fished the seven seas” and was 
not going to own up beat. A new rig 
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was soon on his line, and he proceeded to 
cast and fish as calmly and with as much 
confidence as if he held the finest rod 
made instead of the little stub which re- 
mained in his hands. It was not long 
before he landed a big trout, and on the 
next cast a bass took his bait. He struck, 
hooked him, and then gave us an exhibi- 
tion of expert work- which I doubt has 
ever been excelled. For some 30 minutes 
he played that fish. Having no spring of 
rod to take up the strain of sudden jerks 
—such as bass always give—and little 
over 100 yards of line,—it required ex- 
treme care and delicate work to prevent 
the fish from breaking away. Several 
times there were only a few turns of line 
left on the spool but, just at the right 
instant, the rush was checked and line 
slowly recovered. So the fight proceeded, 
the odds at all times in favor of the big, 
fish, but at last skill triumphed over 
strength and the 35 Ib. bass was lifted 
into the boat. Mind, I say “lifted” as 
no gaff was used on any of the bass we 
took. 

“That takes the cake for expert work,” 
said Texas. “I’ll hand it to you, Colonel.” 
Surely it was a remarkable achievement. 
Any fisherman can appreciate the difficulty 
of handling a big fish with such a rig. 
Take off your hats, boys, to Col. A. G. 
Goodwyn. 

Crabs were fierce that day and would 
not let our bait alone. Bluefish also gave 
us a lot of trouble, snapping at our bait 
—often so soon as it was in the water. 
They had not as yet gathered in schools 
and seemed to be plentiful everywhere 
we fished. 

Col. and the boys went home the next 
day leaving Texas and me “jest potterin’ 
’round as we durn please,” an occupation 
at which we have earned the “Degree of 
P. M.” We fished the beach and trolled 
for blues with varying success but great 
satisfaction—whatever the luck. 

The last day we had to spend we de- 
termined to go again up in the open 
sound and get more of the small fellows. 
There had been a slight shower but, 
when we set out, the sky was cloudless 
and only a gentle breeze rippled the 
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The sea trout that the colonel caught on 
his broken rod. 
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surface of the water. However, as 2 
matter of habit, I took my slicker, though 
Texas and the boatman did not. The 
fishing was fine and for an hour or so we 
were busy pulling them in. All at once 
came a puff of wind from the sou’west 
and in 15 minutes it was blowing strong 
—a head wind on our course back. We 
were to have a rough passage and con- 
cluded to start at once. I gave my slicker 
to the beatman—who must remain in the 
open—while Texas and I took refuge in 
the little cabin forward. For about an 
hour we went to windward through seas 
that became larger, and broke more 
fiercely, as the gale increased in force. 
Our boatman, experienced skipper that he 
was, stood at the helm almost hidden from 
sight by flying spray, and our only regret 
was that we, for lack of storm-clothes, 
were forced to “seek the seclusion that 
the cabin grants.” My picture of the 
helmsman is not the best but I was hang- 
ing on “tooth and toe-nail” and was lucky 
to get any at all. 

We enjoy a storm, Texas and I. Per- 
haps it awakens in us the spirit of some 
distant and forgotten ancestor who, in his 
fragile craft, sailed the seas in quest of 
adventure? I think we are both wild— 
“under the skin”’—and not so very deep 
at that. 

I said, “Bud, do you remember the song 
you sang when, as a boy, I took you over 
St. Johns bar, Florida, your first experi- 
ence on rough salt water? Sing it 
again.” 

Texas has a strong voice and it rose 
above the howl of wind and dash of 
breaking seas: 

“And it’s HO! for a life with the 

storm at strife, 

And HO! for a salt sea breath, 

And Hurrah! for the feel of a foot- 

hold free— 

As my boat leaps high to the tossing 

sea, 

When the strength of the storm is 

abroad with me— 

And the least false 

death !” 

How these lines of Louie Tucker thrill 
one who really loves the sea! 

This was our last day to spend on the 
“Banks.” Early the next morning must 
we hit the trail leading back to the world 
and take up the burden of Life where we 
had—for the time—laid it aside. How- 
ever, we would return refreshed in mind 
and strengthened in body and carry with 
us memories which would endure and 
cheer us on through the long months 
which must intervene before we could 
hope to come again to the “Sea, Sound 
and Sand.” 

Worthy of serious study are these bat- 
tle-grounds of Nature’s forces. One can- 
not but wonder that the low “Banks” 
are not eaten away by the continual pound 
of wave upon the shores! However, the 
same beat of wave and flow of tide 
which, in ages past, built them up still 
holds them there—though ever changing 
their contour. Forests and thick growth 
of grass and vine which once covered 
them have, in many places, been swept 
away by the furious attacks of waves and 
sand-drift. In wreaking this devastation 
the forces of Nature were assisted by the 
hand of man who cut away protecting 
timber and so allowed the Storm-God to 
work his will. 

Were it not for “Sea and Sound” these 
desert wastes of “Sand” would be of little 
value save to the shore birds and crabs. 
As it is man retains foothold only that 
he may reap the harvest from surround- 
ing waters. : 
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This Remington Hunting Knife 
A GIFT TO YOU 


EVERY RED-BLOODED OUTDOORSMAN WILL 
WANT THIS SPLENDID HUNTING KNIFE. 


Blade 5 inches long, handle of solid walnut with notches 
for the fingers, to prevent slipping. It is the most practical 
hunting knife made. The sheath is of solid cak-tanned 
leather, with a whetstone in a pocket on the outside, so 

you can always be sure of a sharp knife. The sheath is 
looped for your belt to pass through and there is a 
strap and clasp to hold the knife securely in place. It 
is a product of the Remington Arms Company and 
that is sufficient guarantee of its quality. Just the 
knife for cowboys, hunters, or trappers. Captain 
Frank Dean, noted hunter, trapper and guide 
says: “One of the best hunting knives I have 

ever seen, with a blade especially good for skin- 

ning heavy-furred animals. I always carry 

one on all my trips and wouldn't be without 

it.’ And this splendid knife can be yours. 


how to get this knife 
FREE 


Send $2.75 ($2.50 for a 
subscription to FOREST AND 
STREAM and 25c to cover the 
packing and postage on the 
knife) and you will get For- 
EST AND STREAM for twelve 
months and this splendid 
hunting knife—FREE. 


We have only a limited 
number of these knives, so 


b ° F rs 
etter send in today and be [ ieccicue Maun Suk, 
sure of getting yours. SF sete Se, 
Herewith $2.50 for my sub- 
scription to Forest and 
Stream, for one year, and 25c 
to cover packing and postage 
on my Hunting Kniie. ($2.75 
in all). 


The Knife is actually 21% Inches 


larger than this picture 
Send check or monéy order. Do Not send stamps or 
currency. 




















TRADE MARE 


HE gift that brings the —SURE TO BE AP 


greatest pleasure is the best Wee fer the Windia 
gift you can give—or get. What, for instance, 


how many sure-to-be-a; 


gives the sportsman greater pleasure than a fine can select among— 
gun or a beautiful fishing rod? It is just this kind 


f gift that Winchest ts—not onl 
of gift that Winchester presents—not only for GUNS AND A 


family, When it’s Winch sad FLASHLIGHTS AN 
amily. en it’s Winchester, moreover, their ICE AND ROL et 


pleasure in the kind of gift is heightened by FISHING 
appreciation for its long established quality. CUTLERY 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, 


the sportsman—but for every member of the 





